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At the meeting held in St. James’ Hall, London, on the 27th 
of last January, it was resolved, ‘That this meeting unreservedly 
‘acknowledges it to be the duty and right of nations to uphold 
‘civil and religious liberty, and therefore deeply sympathizes 
‘ with the nae of Germany in their determination to resist 
‘the policy of the Ultramontane portion of the Church of 
‘“Rome;’ and at the responsive meeting held in the Rath- 
Haus at Berlin, on the 7th of February, this expression of 
sympathy from England to Germany was construed as ‘a 
‘pledge that the two nations will in the future stand firmly 
‘together in the manly struggle for the civil and religious 
‘freedom of peoples.’ Both these resolutions assume that, 
in the recent measures for counteracting Ultramontanism, the 
Government of Germany, and especially that of Prussia, is 
upholding civil and religious liberty, and contending for the 
rights and liberties of the people; and therefore that the 
ecclesiastical conflict in Germany is of common concern for 
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Christendom, and notably for free nations suck as England and 
the United States—in one word, this is a case of the solidarity 
of modern society. If this assumption is true, the question, 
Why should England be called upon to sympathize with a 
great successful military power like Germany in her internal 
conflicts, is already answered: for the real question is not 
whether Germany is great or small, strong or weak, but is she 
just and right? No nation is great enough or strong enough 
to disregard the judgment of mankind and the verdict of 
history upon her actions. The highest military power must 
stand before the moral tribunal of just men. Moreover, the 
conflict in Germany is not one of numerical nor of military 
strength, but of moral forces which group themselves 
respectively about two essentially antagonistic and irrecon- 
cilable ideas—the universal supremacy of the Pope, and the 
independent sovereignty of the Nation. In this view the con- 
flict is historical; it was necessary; it is a conflict of funda- 
mental political and ethical principles; and it can admit of no 
compromise. To comprehend it and to measure it there is need 
of a calm intelligence to be exercised in investigating facts, and 
in evolving principles, without regard to national or eccle- 
siastical theories and prejudices on the one hand, or to claims of 
sentiment and of sympathy on the other. 

In the current statements of this conflict far too much 
prominence has been given to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
even to the Pope himself, as one of the contending parties. It 
is not the Roman Catholic Church in faith, order, or worship, 
that is in question, but the attitude of the hierarchy of that 
Church toward certain laws and measures of civil government, 
and the relative sanctity of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
oath. It is not the Pope as the Head of the Latin Church that 
is assailed, nor Pius IX. in his proper personality, or in his 
administration of Church affairs, but the assumption of the Pope 
to define the functions of the State, and to enjoin his will upon 
all rulers in Christendom, on the ground that ‘every one who 
‘has been baptized belongs to the Pope in some way or other.’ * 
Though Pope and Emperor are in open controversy, and the 
one is the representative of the Romish Church, the other of an 
evangelical dynasty, yet when stripped of all personal and 
doctrinal elements, the contest remains, in its whole substance 
and strength, as the historical and inevitable conflict between 
the claims of ecclesiastical prerogative and the sphere and scope 
of civil power. 


* Letter of Pius IX. to the Emperor William, August 7th, 1873. 
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Bismarck’s Statement of the Issue. 3 


In his speech of March 10th, 1873, in the Prussian House of 
Lords, Prince Bismarck defined the position in the following 
terms :— 

‘In my opinion, the question with which we are occupied is 
falsified, and the light in which we view it is likewise false, when it 
is represented as a question of Church or of Confession. It is really 
a political question ; it has nothing to do with the struggle of an 
evangelical dynasty against the Catholic Church—though some 
would persuade our Catholic fellow-citizens that this is the issue; it 
does not enter into the strife between faith and unbelief; it is con- 
cerned only with the immemorial conflict of authority—old as the 
human race—the conflict between kingship and priestism [Kénig- 
thum und Priester-thum, royalty and hierarchy]; that contest of 
power which is older far than the appearing of our Redeemer in the 
world; that contest of power in which Agamemnon lay at Aulis with 
his seers, which there cost him his daughter, and hindered the 
departure of the Greeks; that contest of power which, under the 
name of the wars of the popes with the emperors, filled the history 
of the Middle Ages, down to the disintegration of the German 
empire .... in my view it is a falsifying of politics and of history 
when one regards His Holiness the Pope exclusively as the high- 
priest of a Confession, or the Catholic Church chiefly as a repre- 
sentative of Churchdom. The Papacy has ever been a political 
power which, with the greatest audacity and with most momentous 
consequences, has interfered in the affairs of this world; which has 
striven after such encroachment, and held this in view as its pro- 
gramme. That programme is well understood. The goal which, 
like the Frenchman’s dream of an unbroken Rhine boundary, floats 
before the papal power, the programme which, in the time of the 
medieval emperors, was near its realization, is the subjection of the 
civil power to the ecclesiastical ; a high political aim, an endeavour 
which, however, is as old as humanity, since there have always been 
either shrewd men or actual priests who have put forth the pretension 
that the will of God was more intimately known to them than to 
their fellows, and that upon the ground of this pretension they had 
the right to rule their fellows ;—and that this position is the basis 
cf the papal pretension to sovereignty is well known.’ 


That position and that pretension are indeed the historical 
ground of the present conflict in Germany between the civil 
government and the Roman hierarchy. The old battle for 
sovereignty between the civil and the ecclesiastical power, left 
by the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ as an inheritance to the Germany 
of the Reformation, was again left as a drawn game or an 
armed truce at the Peace of Westphalia; and through the 
culmination of two forces then evolved—Ultramontanism now 
enthroned in the Vatican, and Nationalism now realized in the 
Empire of Germany and the Kingdom of Italy—is at or 
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4 Paparchy and Nationality. 


precipitated to what should be its final issue, between Paparchy 
and Nationality. For a historical date of this contest for 
supremacy in Germany, it is enough for our present purpose to 
take the Bull of Gregory VII. excommunicating Henry IV. 
(Beate Petre Apostolorum Princeps, &c., 1073.) * 

Bismarck, who has the rare faculty of compressing a principle, 
a history, a philosophy, into a proverb for the people, in his speech 
of May, 1872, in the imperial Parliament, after the Pope had 
declined to receive Cardinal Hohenlohe as the ambassador of 
Germany, in answer to an interpellation as to the intentions of 
the Government toward the Pope, said pithily, ‘ We are not 
‘ going to Canossa, either bodily or spiritually.’ Henry III. had 
won the right of nominating the Pope, and had made German 
authority supreme at Rome; Gregory VII. summoned his son 
before the papal court at Rome, to answer for offences against 
the Church. The scales of power had already turned. From 
that independence of control which the Pope had claimed as 
necessary to his functions as ‘the common Father of the 


Faithful,’ it was an easy step to that universal supremacy which 


he asserted as the vicegerent of God. Henry IV., smocked and 
barefoot in the snow, imploring absolution of the pitiless 
Hildebrand, may represent only the personal humiliation of a 
weak and vacillating sovereign, who had alienated both princes 
and people from the empire which his father had raised to the 
height of its power. In this view, the incident of Canossa is of 
no more significance to the present ecclesiastical conflict in 
Germany than the deposition of three rival Italian popes by 
Henry III.; for though the contests of personal power between 
the popes and the emperors of the Middle Ages affected by turns 
the preponderance of the Church and of the State, that which 
concerns this discussion is the conflict of principles, or of claims 
put forward under the guise of principles. 

But the struggle between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. had 
this universal significance—that the Pope then gave a concrete 
practical expression to the doctrine that, as the Vicar of God, 
and entrusted with the keys of heaven and hell, the Roman 
Pontiff has supreme and indisputable dominion over all the 
rulers of this world. In the Bull of Excommunication against 
Henry IV. above referred to, Gregory invokes the apostles, 
Peter and Paul, in these words :— 

‘Now, I beseech you, oh most holy fathers and privecs, cause 
that all the world may understand and know that if ye are able to 
bind and loose in heaven, ye are able upon earth to give and to take 


* Bullar, M. T., i., pp. 27-29. See also in Eisenschmidt, Rémisches 
Bullarium, i., pp. 9-16. 
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The Usurpation of Hildebrand. 5 


away empires, kingdoms, principalities, marquisates, duchies, count- 
ships, and the possessions of all men, according to the deserts of 
each. Often, indeed, have ye taken away patriarchates, primacies, 
archbishoprics, and bishoprics, from the evil and unworthy, and have 
bestowed these upon men of true piety. If, then, ye judge spiritual 
things, what must not be believed of your power over worldly 
things? And if ye judge the angels who rule over all proud princes, 
what can ye not do to their slaves ?’ * 

The Pontiff thus re-enforces his own authority by all the 
hierarchies of heaven, and, as the successor of Peter, assumes to 
wield upon earth the invisible powers and dignities attributed 
to the apostle in his beatified state. Gregory would have the 
world believe that all things in heaven were at his beck to 
enforce his excommunications on earth, and with this array he 
divests Henry of his crown, absolves his subjects from their 
allegiance, and threatens with excommunication any and all 
who shall acknowledge Henry’s authority. It is not the act 
alone, but the ground and the manner of this papal utterance 
that stamps it as the historical precedent of the present 
struggle between the Pope and the Emperor of Germany. It 
is of this very Bull of Gregory VII. that Mr. Bryce has said: 
‘ Doctrines such as these strike equally at all temporal govern- 
‘ments, nor were the Innocents and Bonifaces of later days 
‘slow to apply them so.’+ But Gregory did not content 
himself with words. By denying to the civil power and to 
secular patrons the right of ecclesiastical investiture, and 
threatening with his anathema any ecclesiastic who should 
acknowledge a temporal or laical right of patronage or of con- 
firmation in his benefice, Gregory not only severed the papacy 
from all dependence on the empire, but provided the elements 
of revolution within the empire itself. He aimed at the 
centralization of spiritual power in the person of the Pope, but 
would also retain in every abbey, in every cathedral chapter, in 
every bishopric, a fulerum for the leverage of the spiritual 
power against the temporal. 

The shrewdness and firmness of Hildebrand in grasping the 
independence of the papal see, and in asserting the bishopric 

* ‘Agite nunc, quaeso, Patres et Principes Sanctissimi, ut omnis 
Mundus intelligat et cognoscat, quia si potestis in coelo ligare et 
solvere, potestis in terra Imperia, Regna, Principatus, Marchias, 
Ducatus, Comitatus, et omnium hominum possessiones pro meritis 
tollere unicuique et concedere. Vos enim Patriarchatus, Primatus, 
Archiepiscopatus, Episcopatus, frequenter tulistis pravis et indignis, et 
religiosis viris dedistis. Si enim spiritualia judicatis, quid de seecularibus 
non posse credendum est? et si Angelos dominantes omnibus superbis 
Principibus judicabitis, quid de illorum servis facere potestis ?’ 

+ The Holy Roman Empire, 4th ed., p. 161. Gladstone, p. 41. 
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of Rome to be universal and absolute, prepared the way for the 
audacity of Innocent III. in claiming to be the arbiter of 
Christendom in all disputes among princes and peoples—a 
claim of virtual supremacy in temporal affairs, by the plea that 
it was ‘his province to judge where sin is committed, and his 
duty to prevent all public scandals.’ Already had Gregory VII. 
conceived the comparison of the apostolic and royal dignities to 
the sun and moon as the chief lights that rule the world; but 
Innocent pressed this analogy to the relative position of these 
powers. Writing to the Emperor of Constantinople, he says :— 

‘Thou shouldest know that God created two lights in the firma- 
ment, the sun and the moon—that is, he created two dignities, the 
papal authority and the kingly power. But the former, which is set 
over the days, i.e., the spiritual things, is the greiter; that set over 
the things of the flesh is the smaller; and there is the same 
difference between popes and kings as there is between the sun 
and the moon.’ 


And in plain prose Innocent made the civil power as truly a 
reflection of the spiritual, and its tributary, as is the moon of 
the sun. Englishmen must ever blush to remember how © 
audaciously this subordination of the king to the Pope was 
paraded by Innocent, in the bull in which he accepts the sub- 
mission and vassalage of King John, and youchsafes to England 
the Protectorate of Rome. In that bull the Pontiff declares 
that both kingship and priesthood are established within the 
Church—to the end that the kingdom may be sacerdotal and 
the priesthood royal ; that as every knee must bow to Christ, of 
things in heaven and things on earth, and things under the 
earth, so should all obey and serve the Vicar of Christ on 
earth—that there may be one fold and one shepherd; and 
hence temporal kings are not to be acknowledged as having 
rightful authority, unless they study to serve with true devotion 
this representative of Christ’s kingly and priestly power.* 

Audacious as were these assumptions of Innocent III., they 
were capped by the more audacious acts of Gregory IX. and 
Innocent IV. in excommunicating Frederic II., and in finally 
deposing him from his imperial and kingly authority by decree 

* «Rex Regum, et Dominus dominantium Jesus Christus Sacerdos in 
aeternum secundum ordinem Melchizedek, ita Regnum et Sacerdotium in 
Ecclesia stabilivit, ut sacerdotale sit Regnum et Sacerdotium sit regale, 
sicut in Epistola Petrus et Moyses in lege testantur; unum praeficiens 
universis, quem suum in terris Vicarium ordinavit; ut sicut ei flectitur 
omne genu coelestium, terrestrium, et etiam infernorum, ita illi omnes 
obediant et intendant, ut sit unum ovile et unus Pastor. Hunce itaque 


Reges saeculi propter Deum adeo venerantur, ut non reputent, se rite 
regnare, nisi studeant ei devote servire.’ (Eisenschmidt, i., 25), 
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The Arrogance of Pius IX. 7 


of the General Council of Lyons (a.p. 1245). The life-long 
struggle of Frederic with the papacy—covering more than 
thirty years and the reigns of four popes—like the struggle of 
Henry IV., rises above the incidents of personal ambition and 
official rivalry to the dignity of a conflict of principles, a 
contest of the spiritual and temporal powers which, then 
personified respectively in Pope and Emperor, are no less 
hostile and vigorous to-day, though the Pope is stripped of 
all temporal sovereignty, and the empire stripped of the titles 
‘Holy’ and ‘Roman,’ is confined within the boundaries of 
Germany proper, and rests upon a representative constitution 
and universal suffrage. Indeed, in reading the controversy 
between Frederic II. and Gregory IX.,* one can almost 
imagine himself reading the correspondence of the Emperor 
William of Germany with Pius 1X., and finds enough to justify 
the saying of the Emperor in his letter of February 18th to 
Earl Russell, that the duty is devolved upon him of ‘leading 
‘ the nation once more in the war maintained in former times, 
‘ for centuries long, by the German emperors, against a power 
‘ whose domination has never in any country been found com- 
‘ patible with the freedom and the welfare of nations.’ Though 
Pius IX. cannot wield against the present Emperor of Germany 
the weapon of excommunication that his predecessors used so 
often and'so effectively against Frederic I1.,¢ yet he has found a 
substitute in apostolical denunciations that are jast as telling 
with the mass of German adherents of the papacy. In effect, 
Gregory’s greater excommunication went no farther in inciting 
the Catholic hierarchy and laity of Germany to a contemptuous 
disregard of their emperor and his laws than do the denunci- 
ations of Pius IX., though, of course, the language of ex- 
communication was more formal and _ precise. Gregory 
absolved all subjects of Frederic from their oath of allegiance, 
threatened with the papal interdict any city, castle, villa, or 
neighbourhood that should harbour him, forbidding the cele- 
bration, either publicly or privately, of any offices of religion 
during his stay; threatened with excommunication all who 
should assist Frederic, either with or without arms; and 
enjoined it upon all patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops in 

* See in Von Raumer, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit, 
b. iii., pp. 416-444. 

+ For the titles and the substance of these numerous bulls, the reader 
is referred to the admirable compendium of Dr. A. Potthast, Regesta 
Pontificaum Romanorum—a prize work of the Berlin Academy—in which 
every official document of the popes, from A.D. 1198 to 1304, is catalogued 
in the order of its date, and is cited by its title, with a summary of its 
contents and a reference to historical sources, a 
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Germany, without delay, to proclaim this excommunication and 
anathema with ringing of bells and illuminations in all cities, 
castles, and villages throughout their dioceses.* This open, 
high-handed attempt of the Pope to incite in Germany an 
insurrection of the spiritual power against the temporal, is 
feebly imitated in the warning of Pius IX. to the Emperor 
William, that ‘the measures of his government against the 
‘religion of Jesus Christ have no other effect than that of 
‘ undermining his majesty’s own throne.’ But the Pope of to- 
day uses the weapons at his command with the same arrogance 
as the haughtiest of his predecessors used the thunders of ex- 
communication; and the Emperor complains that leaders of the 
Romish Church in Germany are organizing rebellion against 
the State :— 


‘To my deep sorrow, a portion of my Catholic subjects have 
organized for the past two years a political party which endeavours 
to disturb, by intrigues hostile to the State, the religious peace 
which has existed in Prussia fur centuries. Leading Catholic priests 
have, unfortunately, not only approved this movement, but joined in 
it to the extent of open revolt against existing laws.’ 


It is the same old endeavour of the papacy, unaltered in spirit or 
intent by all the changed conditions of society. 

From the excommunication of Frederic, so haughtily pro- 
- claimed by Gregory IX., it was but a step to his deposition by 
Innocent IV.—a /ogical step in the line of papal assumption. 
In presence of the 140 prelates assembled in the Council of 
Lyons, and assuming the assent of the Council, without even 
condescending to take their suffrages, the Pope delivered this 
solemn judgment, ‘to be had in everlasting remembrance’ :— 


Reciting the offences of Frederic against the Church, and the 
fatherly admonitions and ecclesiastical censures through which it 
bad been sought to reclaim him, Innocent declares ‘that the Emperor 
had imitated the obduracy of Pharaoh, and had stopped his ears like 
a viper ;+ that he had wrested from the Church its possersions, had 
oppressed the clergy with taxes, and brought their office into con- 
tempt; while to show his own contempt for the papal excommu- 
nication, he had openly consorted with heretics;’ most of all— 
and this is the last specification, as being worst of all—‘ he had built 
neither churches nor cloisters, but bad rather persecuted and 
desiroyed them,’ ‘Then, by virtue of his authority as the vice- 
ger: nt of Jesus Christ, aud as empowered by Him, in the person of 
the postle Peter, to bind or loose upon earth, Innocent declares 
‘that because of his iniquities the kmperor has been set aside by 

* See in Eisenschmidt, i., pp. 35-39. 

+ ‘Pharaonis imitatus duritiam et obdurans more aspidis aures suas— 
monita—despexit.’ 
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The Pope claims absolute Supremacy. 9 


God from the sovereignty of which he has proved himself so un- 
worthy, and is stripped of all his honours and dignities, which 
judgment the apostolic see doth now pronounce and enforce, 
absolving all from their oath of allegiance to him, threatening with 
excommunication all who shall in auy way acknowledge or uphold 
him as emperor or as king; and summoning the electors of the 
empire to choose at ouce a successor to its now deposed and 
anathematized head.’* 


What gives to this act a universal interest is the assumption 
upon which it was grounded, that the Pope is the representative 
upon earth of Jesus Christ, and is empowered to interpret and 
to enforce the will of God against all temporal rulers, in the 
supreme and sole interest of the Catholic Church. The papacy, 
at first dependent upon the empire, then co-ordinate with it, 
gradually achieved its independence of the temporal power; 
next exercised its spiritual sovereignty in opposition to civil 
powers upon their own soil; and finally asserted its absolute 
suzerainty, by Divine appointment, even to the extent of de- 
throning kings and emperors, and of parcelling out their power 
and their territory as fiefs of the Holy See. It only remained 
for Boniface VIII., in his famous Bull ‘ Unam sanctam,’ to 
declare it for the teaching of the Gospel, that — 


‘The Pope has two swords, the spiritual and the temporal; the 
one to be wielded by the Church, the other for the Church ; the one 
by the priesthood, the other by kings and soldiers, but this only 
on the hint or the sufferance of the priest. One sword, however, 
must be under the other, and the temporal authority must be 
subject to the spiritual power. As saith the Apostle, “there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordered (i.e., set in order) 
of God.;” but they would not be in order unless one sword were 
under the other, and also unless the lower could be lifted by the 
other. If the temporal power goes astray, then must it be rectified 
by the spiritual; if such a power ill-treats those that are under it, 
it has a judge in the higher spiritual power; but this which is 
highest of all can be judged by God only, not by any man, as saith 


* ‘Nos itaque super praemissis, et compluribus aliis ejus nefandis 
excessibus cum fratribus nostris, et sacro Concilio deliberatione prae- 
habita diligenti, cum Jesu Christi vices licet immeriti teneamus in terris, 
nobisque in B. Petri Apostoli persona sit dictum ; Quod cumque —— 
super terram, &c.—memoratum Principem qui se imperio, et Regnis, 
omnique honore, ac dignitate reddidit tam indignum, quippe propter 
suas iniquitates a Deo ne regnet vel imperet, est abjectus, suis ligatum 
peccatis, et abjectum, omnique honore, et dignitate privatum 4 Domino 
ostendimus, denunciamus, ac nihilominus sententiando privamus.’ 
Here follow the absolution of subjects from the oath of allegiance, 
the denunciation of allies and supporters, and the decree for the election 
of a new emperor. T.i., p. 87; Hisenschmidt, i., pp. 39-52. 
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the Apostle; he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself 

is judged of no man .... Wherefore we do declare, proclaim, 

decree, and determine hereby that every human creature is subject 

. the Roman Pope, and that none can be saved who doth not so 
elieve.’ 


Small credit is due to Pius IX. and the Vatican Council for 
having formulated the Syllabus and Infallibility as dogmas of 
the Church ; for here we have, almost six centuries before, all 
the anathemas of the one, and all the arrogance of the other. 
These reminiscences will suffice to establish our first point— 
that the controversy now waged between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Roman hierarchy in Germany is deeply rooted in 
the historical incompatibility of the pretensions of the Papacy 
with the autonomy of the State. Much as England is beholden 
to precedents, she has largely outgrown her historical ante- 
cedents, while her insular position and her world-wide com- 
mercial intercourse have helped her free development ; whereas 
Germany is still a land of traditions, forms, and usages—a land 
in which ‘ that which hath been is now, and that which is to be 
hath already been.’ It would be impossible to reproduce in 
England the ecclesiastical quarrels of Henry VIII., or to revive 
the severities of Elizabeth against the Catholics; but in Ger- 
many the seeds of the old quarrel between the temporal and 
spiritual powers still live, and Germany is compelled to do to- 
day what England sought to do in 158], by the bill ‘ to restrain 
her Majesty’s subjects in their due obedience.’ And with the 
same literal truth it may be said of Germany— 


‘ A sort of hypocrites, Jesuits, and vagrant friars have come into the 
realm, to stir up sedition. . . . When fair means have done no good, 
and behind our tolerance there come in these emissaries of rebellion 
and sedition, it is time to look more strictly to them. They have 
been encouraged so far by the lenity of the laws. We must show 
them, that as the Pope’s curses do not hurt us, so his blessings can- 
not save them. We must make laws to restrain these people, and 
we must prepare force to resist violence which may be offered here 
or abroad.’* 


This ready analogy introduces our second point—that the 
a va ecclesiastical conflict in Germany was inevitable. The 
eritage of the empire of the Middle Ages, it takes up the 
unfinished conflict of the Reformation, under the necessary 
conditions of modern society. Philip the Fair of France had 
met the towering impudence of Boniface with ridicule and 


* —. of Sir Walter Mildmay, D’Ewes’ Journals, 1580, 1581; 
quoted by Froude, Hist. ch. xxyiii. 
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contempt. The Pope had written to him, ‘ Know thou, that 
‘thou art subject to us both in spiritual and in temporal 
‘things ;’ had denied him the disposal of ecclesiastical offices 
and benefices, and required him, in case of vacancy, to guird 
the revenues of the same for successors duly appointed, adding, 
‘Whoever shall otherwise believe and do, the same shall be 
‘deemed a heretic.’ To this Philip answered— 


‘Philip, by the grace of God, King of France, to Boniface, who 
gives himself out for Pope, little or no greeting! Know thou, O 
supreme fool, that in temporal things we are not subject to any one; 
that the disposal of vacant churches and benefices belongs to us of 
royal right; that the revenues of the same belong to us; that all 
our bestowments of the same, past or to come, are valid, and shall 
stand, and that we will manfully defend their possessors. If any 
think otherwise, we will take them for fools and idiots.’* 


In this scornful defiance Philip had all France at his back ; 
and the anathemas and excommunications that Boniface heaped 
upon him were met by protests from all the estates of the 
realm. ‘'o-day, one sees in France Ultramontanism triumphant 
over the old Gallican independence, and hears an archbishop, 
who had contested the proclamation of infallibility, now re- 
quiring his clergy to accept the dogma, with the implicit 
obedience of the soldier to his superior. In May, 1872, E. de 
Pressensé, wrote in the Revue des Deux Mondes :— 


‘ Before the proclamation of the infuallibility of the Holy Father 
there existed in France a liberal Catholicism ; this accepted modern 
society, and that separation of powers which is its essential con- 
dition. Such a Catholicism, no doubt, exists in the minds and 
hearts of individuals, but its partisans cannot speak as heretofore ; 
they are condemned to silence, or to ambiguities ; the encyclical of 
the infallible Pope no longer permits extenuating commentaries. 
It is certain that the doctrine of the later encyclicals tends to 
destroy completely the distinction between civil society and religious 
society. The Ultramontane reaction which has commenced under 
our eyes is the putting in operation of that which was decided upon 
at the Council of the Vatican; this is the real campaign of the 
interior which Rome has now begun.’ 


How much this pregnant phrase signifies, Pressensé tells us 
in these words :— 


‘France enfeebled, is exposed to a new peril, no less grave than 
those she has gone through with. The foreigner has seized her 
provinces ; and now come those who would have her abandon her 
moral patrimony, that most incontestable fruit of the glorious 
movement of 1789—the lay character of the modern state. ‘The 


* Eisenschmidt, i., 104, 105. 
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French revolution has had no result more sure than the seculariza- 
tion of social society. But it is in France, after her disasters, that 
Ultramontanism has found the most favourable ground for engaging 
in the contest against modern society.’ 


This contrast of the subservient French Catholicism of to-day 
with the defiant Gallicanism of Philip the Fair, or even with St. 
Louis IX.’s milder assertion of the independence of the king and 
the national church, shows how far from dead, either in letter 
or in spirit, are the pretensions of Rome to the universal control 
of society in temporal as in spiritual affairs ; and the picture which 
this intelligent and impartial witness gives of the origin and the 
endeavour of the Ultramontane reaction in France, should be 
seriously pondered by all who imagine that in Germany 
Bismarck has got up a quarrel with the Romish Church for 
political ends of his own. ‘ Whence has arisen that formidable 
‘agitation which troubles all states, if not from the Council 
‘of the Vatican? .... Papal infallibility is nothing but 
‘the speaking-trumpet (/e porte-voiv) of the Society of Jesus, 
‘for fulminating its anathemas against all liberty, civil and 
‘religious.’* It is Rome that has opened in every land ‘a 
campaign of the interior,’ a contest with society itself, in the 
bosom of Germany, of Austria, of France, of Italy, of Brazil, of 
Switzerland, and of England as well, where a ‘ Catholic first 
and an Englishman afterwards,’ is the cry of the Ultra- 
montanes ! 

But to return to the logical development of this irrepressible 
conflict. After the bold resistance of Philip of France to papal 
domination, Germany so far recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon Frederic II. and his house, that in 13838 the imperial 
electors assembled at Rhense resolved to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the empire against the encroachments of Rome, 
and refused to submit their choice of emperor to be ratified by 
the Holy See. Emperor no less than Pope held his office by 
Divine right; but this gain to civil independence was igno- 
miniously bartered away in the next century by the Hapsburg 
Frederic III., for the sanction of the Court of Rome. And so 
the contest between the dual powers of Pope and Kaiser, now 
rival, now reconciled, each claiming to be independent of the 
other by the same Divine prerogative, yet each dependent upon 
the other for human recognition and support; each by turns 
exercising over the other an authority well-nigh- exclusive, yet 
each professing to act only within its distinctive sphere, and to 


* E. de Pressensé, La Liberté Religieuse en Europe depuis 1870, 
pp. 443, 444. See also Gladstone, p. 11. 
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concede to the other, though with changeful and contested 
boundaries, its appropriate functions and powers; both strug- 
gling for the highest dominion within their reach, and neither 
yielding save on compulsion ; this contest between Will as law, 
and Faith as authority, that lies in the very dualism of man’s 
nature as belonging to the temporal and the spiritual, and in 
the duality of spheres and institutions as adapted to these, con- 
tinued to vibrate from the throne to the altar, and from the 
altar to the throne, till the Reformation gave to both powers a 
shock that compelled each to look to its own foundations, 
regardless of the fate of the other. — 

Already the scandal of the great schism had shaken the 
reverence of princes and people for the Holy See, and had 
accustomed men to look upon the papacy more in the light of a 
rival and intriguing political power than of a supreme spiritual 
sovereignty. And now the disgraceful exposures of nepotism 
and profligacy at Rome, and of venality in the disposal of the 
most sacred rites and offices of the Church, and also of the 
pardoning grace of the Gospel itself, had roused Germany to a 
revolt against the authority of the Pope even in spiritual 
things. The old contests of Rome with the personal spirit and 
strength of individual German emperors, paled before this new 
struggle with the conscience of the nation, stirred with the most 
vital concerns of the Church, of the faith, of the soul itself. 
Here was the personal soul, armed with faith in a personal God, 
resisting any intervention between itself and its Maker other 
than the mediation of Christ as taught in the Gospels, and con- 
firmed by spiritual experience. 

With the Reformation, in its doctrines, its measures, its 
results, we have here nothing todo. From its beginning with 
the Theses of Luther against Tetzel, to its termination with 
the Catholic restoration and the religious Peace of Westphalia, 
it concerns us only as a new epoch in the time-worn conflict of 
the temporal and spiritual powers. 

Had the Reformation been allowed to have its way as a 
revolt of the people against corruption and tyranny in the 
Church, and finally against the Roman Curia as the fountain 
of this corruption and the centre of this tyranny, it could hardly 
have stopped short of its logical issue in the separation of 
Church and State, and in the repudiation by both of the 
authority of Rome. In that event the papacy might have 
been finally driven from its position of spiritual dictatorship in 
temporal affairs, But, as it proved, the papacy not only sur- 
vived the popular revolution that at first threatened to sweep 
it away, but regained much of the territory that it seemed to 
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have lost, expanded its activity into new regions of conquest, 
and consolidated its spiritual power within the Church in 
determined hostility to society itself; for Rome, like Russia, 
knows well how to bide her time—if she seems to recede, it is 
only to recuperate her forces—and since she never loses sight 
of her goal, she counts upon time and opportunity to make 
even defeats and hostile treaties conduct her to it. 

The causes of the halting of the Reformation were threefold : 
first, the necessity felt by the Reformers themselves of making 
alliances with princes in order to secure to Protestantism a 
footing as a political power ; second, the fear of political revo- 
lutions, which led other princes to form a league with the Pope 
for the preservation of their own dominions; and, finally, that 
tendency in human nature, and especially in communities of 
men, to a reaction from an intense and exciting public move- 
ment—a tendency sure to be favoured by the excesses of 
entbusiasts in the movement itself. All these causes combined 
to modify and restrain the Reformation in Germany, the spring 
of the whole movement; Luther required the aid of powerful 
nobles and princes; Charles V., who had first thought to play 
with Luther against the Pope, and who tantalized the Pro- 
testant princes with promises of reform, at length made pact 
with Leo X. to put down heresy in Germany if the Pope would 
support him in Italy against France; and the excesses at 
Miinster, and the peasants’ war, made all men desirous of more 
quiet times. But the definitive close of the Reformation in 
Germany—when Protestantism passed from the condition of a 
movement against Rome into one of the orders of society— 
dates from the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, after a civil war 
between Protestants and Catholics had desolated the land for 
thirty years. And it is at this point that we take up again the 
thread of the relation of the papacy to the civil power. 

The Peace of Westphalia was in reality nothing but an 
armed truce between powers, neither of which could boast a 
victory, but which must stop fighting if they would save their 
existence. It established a modus vivendi, upon the basis of 
Confessional toleration, but it neither dissolved Church and 
State, relegating each to its distinct and independent sphere, 
nor defined the authority of each in relation to the other, but 
left the ecclesiastical and civil powers to adjust themselves by 
traditions, treaties, concordats, and incongruous mixtures of 
civil and canon law. As before the Reformation, princes con- 
tinued to juggle or to joust with popes according to their 

olitical interests. With the fate of such puppets we have 
Sate nothing to do; but from the chaos of the Reformation 
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there emerged two hostile principles whose fate involves to-day 
the fate of our modern civilization. A compromise between 
principles of ethics or systems of politics which are irreconcilable 
in their own nature, entails a conflict upon after generations. 
Sooner or later, such a compromise must be broken, and where 
the compromise is between a free movement that trusts to light 
and evidence, and a hide-bound system that insists upon pre- 
cedent and form, it is the tendency of the latter—having a sort 
of hereditary compactness suited to aggression—to push itself 
and grow, till its encroachments compel the former to arouse to 
self-defence. Now, at the period of the Reformation we find 
the old notion of a universal paparchy incorporated in the 
order of the Jesuits—‘who claimed for the Church an 
‘unlimited supremacy over the State, and made the existence 
‘of a government, and the allegiance paid to it, to depend on 
‘the application of its power to the interests of the Catholic 
‘Church.’* On the other hand the struggles in Germany for 
religious life and for political rights had begun to develop 
that sentiment of nationality which shapes the political divi- 
sions and orders the political life of the modern State. The 
first of these principles has culminated at Rome in the dogma 
of infallibility ; the second has culminated in Germany in the 
realization of a true integral union and political life of the 
nation, and again also in the kingdom of Italy; and these 
antagonistic principles have come to an inevitable collision, 
whose focus is in Germany. 

It may be alleged, however, that from an early day a national 
life was developed in France and in Spain in subordination to 
the papal supremacy. Lut as to France, the sentiment of 
nationality was there nurtured by the earlier Gallicanism of 
her clergy—episcopal against papal supremacy—and the vol- 
canic eruption of nationalism in her revolution overwhelmed 
the Roman hierarchy as hostile to the State. Moreover, France, 
however passionate in her own nationalism, has not respected 
nationality as the unit of State organization ; but by invasion and 
intervention, by lust of conquest or of control, has violated in others 
the self-same principle which she asserted for her own political 
existence. At the present, in the chaos of the forms of national 
life in France, one sees how far the life itself has been depressed 
through that Catholic training which now substitutes pilgrim- 
ages for patriotism. And who would think of quoting Spain, 
the field of provincial rivalries, for an illustration of the modern 
idea of the nation as the normal unit of the political State ?— 


* Ranke, Hist. of the Popes, Part ii., B. vi., Ecclesiastico-Political 
Theory. 
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Spain, in the days of her prosperity, the creature of the papacy 
for exterminating the Protestant heresy by the Inquisition and 
the Armada; now, in her adversity, a warning of what the 
paparchy would make of any and every nation. 

y the nation, in the conception of political philosophy, is 
meant a people of like spirit, language, and aims, united in one 
political body, upon the same soil and under the same institu- 
tions. Fiore, in his Nouveau Droit International, defines a 
nation by ‘communauté du sang, de langue, d’aptitude, et une 
‘affinité de vie civile, de temperament, de vocation.’ Mr. 
David Dudley Field, in his ‘International Code,’ says, ‘A 
‘nation is a people permanently occupying a definite territory, 
‘ having a common government, peculiar to themselves, for the 
‘ administration of justice and the preservation of internal order, 
‘and capable of maintaining relations with all other govern- 
‘ments.’ This body, whatever the political form under which it 
is organized as a State, possesses in its own nature the supreme 
attribute of sovereignty, and this sovereignty of the nation is 
independent, complete, and absolute. ‘ It is suprema potestas ; 
‘it 1s subject to no external control, but its action is in corre- 
‘ spondence with its own determination. it is inalienable; it 
‘is indivisible ; it is irresponsible to any external authority ; 
‘ it is comprehensive of the whole political order. In its own 
‘ sovereignty, and in its own free spirit, the political people is 
‘to mould its own political life, and to embody in it its own 
‘ ideal, and to apprehend in it its own aim.’* This is the con- 
ception of the nation which modern society has evolved, and by 
which the political map of Europe is now to be constructed, 
in contradistinction to the ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ the ‘ Holy 
Alliance,’ and the notion of the ‘ balance of power.’ Upon no 
condition can such a nation admit a power that is not in and of 
itself, yet claims to be above itself, and by an infallible authority 
from God to supervise, to condemn, or to resist its laws. The 
conflict between nationality and paparchy was inevitable, and 
is irreconcilable. One or the other must go under. Had 
Bismarck brought on this conflict for some passing policy, he 
might incur the censure of history. But Bismarck did not 
originate it in Austria, in Switzerland, in Brazil, nor yet in 
Germany. As Mr. Seward with slavery, he had the sagacity 
to see that the conflict was ‘irrepressible ;’ but with more bold- 
ness than Seward he seizes the enemy by the throat, and will 
not let him go. This is no forced collision, no politician’s 
quarrel. 

A comparison of the territorial and numerical strength of the 
* Mulford: The Nation, chap. viii. 
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Romish Church in Europe with what it was at the Peace of 
Westphalia, will show that there is as much call to-day for 
resistance to her devices and encroachments as there was at the 
era of the Reformation ;—that Rome has not changed with the 
times, nor learned to abate one whit of her pretensions, nor 
lost any of her old penchant for political conspiracies. Unfor- 
tunately the materials are scanty for a close and accurate com- 
parison, especially in the statistics of population two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

If we examine the map of Europe at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, from an ecclesiastical point of view, we find 
the whole continent, and the British Isles as well, divided into 
ecclesiastical provinces, and these again into archbishoprics and 
bishoprics, the only marks of diversity being toward the East, 
where dioceses of the Greek and Armenian Churches displace 
the Roman Catholic. The boundary-lines are those of pro- 
vinces and dioceses, and the map is dotted all over with symbols 
that distinguish sees and cloisters.* And these territorial 
divisions were far from being conventional, for the mere con- 
venience of ecclesiastical administration ; they often represented 
principalities and powers having a vested inheritance in the 
soil, and a voice in political affairs. Indeed, throughout Ger- 
many the bishops had become more conspicuous as secular 
princes than as ecclesiastical superintendents, and in this 
character they had a relative independence of the Roman Curia, 
which sometimes made them quite serviceable to the Emperor in 
his quarrels with the Pope,—though the ecclesiastical instinct 
commonly guided them to Rome. 

Sixty years later the map of Europe shows us the tokens of 
Roman Catholic occupation weli-nigh effaced in the northern 
and middle countries of the Continent; bishoprics and cloisters, 
either sequestered by the State or appropriated to another faith ; 
Protestants having a recognized and legal existence in France ; 
and the Reformation gaining head even in the peninsulas of 
Spain and Italy. Protestantism was now at its height—just, 
indeed, turning to the ebb, while the flood-tide of the counter- 
Reformation, destined to overflow so much of the reformed 
territory, was already setting in. It is impossible to give with 
accuracy the popular strength of the Protestant and the Romish 

* The ecclesiastical cartography of Europe in successive centuries is 
by no means complete. Enough has been done, however, by Von 
Spruner, in his New Historical Atlas, published by Perthes, in Gotha, to 
furnish the more prominent data for such a comparison as is here 
attempted. See also Wiltsch, Kirchliche Geographie und Statistik ; 
Kirchliche Geographie, and vy. H. Aloys, Katholische 
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elements, for there are no census returns of that period by 
which to estimate the two confessions; and the rule acceded to 
at the Peace of Augsburg, cujus regio ejus religio—that each 
State should follow the religion of its head—would, of course, 
disfavour any discrimination in matters of faith among subjects 
of the same government. But, taking only the broad territorial 
view, we find all Scandinavia Protestant; all Northern Ger- 
many, not excepting the chief cities and towns of Polish Prussia, 
to-day the seat of Ultramontanism; nor the Rhine provinces, 
nor that very Paderborn in Westphalia, where to-day the 
Roman hiecarchy openly defies the Prussian Government; we 
find Protestantism strong in Bavaria, where to-day the Ultra- 
montanes threaten to control the King and the Parliament, and 
to disband the German empire; we find Protestantism preva- 
lent in Bohemia and in Hungary, and almost universal in 
Austria, where ‘all the colleges of the land were filled with 
‘ Protestants; and it was said to be ascertained that not more, 
‘ perhaps, than the thirtieth part of the population had remained 
‘ Catholic.’* The condensed summary which Ranke gives of 
the triumphs of Protestantism is marked by his characteristic 
clearness, thoroughness, and candour :— 

‘In short, from east to west, and from north to south, throughout 
all Germany, Protestantism had unquestionably the preponderance. 
The nobility were attached to it from the very first; the body of 
public functionaries, already in those days numerous and important, 
was trained up in the new doctrine; the common people would hear 
no more of certain articles, such, for instance, as purgatory, or of 
certain ceremonies, such as tke pilgrimages; not a man durst 
come forward with holy relics . . . . The confiscation of Church pro- 
perty was energetically carried on . . . . Protestant opinions had 
triumphed in the universities and educational establishments. The 
teachers in Germany were all, almost without exception, Protestant ; 
the whole body of the rising generation sat at their feet, and imbibed 
a hatred of the Pope with the first rudiments of learning. Such 
was the state of things in the north and east of Europe; in many 
places Catholicism was entirely exploded, in all it was subdued and 
despoiled. While it was struggling to defend itself, the Calvinistic 
system, an enemy still more formidable than Lutheranism, rose 
against it in the west and south . . . . Protestantism embraced the 
whole range of the Latin Church; it had laid hold on a vast 
majority of the higher classes, and of the minds that took part in 
er life; whole nations clung to it with enthusiasm, and States 

ad been remodelled by it.’ t 


* Ranke. 
+ Ranke, ‘History of the Popes,’ B. V., First Period of Counter- 
Reformation. 
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For a moment the fear seems to have been entertained at 
Rome that all would be lost ;—at least if we must understand the 
Venetian Ambassador to the Curia, Paolo Tiepolo, in his report 
on Rome in the times of Pius LV. and V., to reflect the rumours 
and apprehensions current during his sojourn at the capital; 
and this was his testimony :— 


‘ Speaking only of those nations of Europe, which not only used 
to obey the Pope, but also followed in every particular the rites and 
usages of the Roman Church, celebrating public worship too in the 
Latin language, it is notorious that England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and, in a word, all the countries of the north, are 
alienated from it. Germany is almost wholly lost, Bohemia and Poland 
are ina great degree infected, the low countries of Flanders are so cor- 
rupted that, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Duke of Alva to 
remedy the evil, they will hardly ever return to their original healthy 
condition; and lastly France, by means of these morbid humours, is 
all replete with confusion, so that it appears nothing remains to the 
Pope intact and secure but Spain and Italy, with some few islands, 
and with those countries possessed by your Serenity in Dalmatia and 
in Greece.’* 

But in the middle of the seventeenth century the ecclesiastical 
map shows us not only Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as depen- 
dencies of Rome, and France a strong Catholic power, though 
tolerating Protestantism within her bosom, but Bavaria, Austria, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and several of the minor states of 
Germany, restored to their allegiance to the Curia, and that 
territorial preponderance secured to the Romish Church which 
it has retained to thisday. The reforms in practice and in dis- 
cipline which the Council of Trent had introduced, together 
with the rigour of dogma which it had enjoined, the tact and 
resolution of Pope Paul IV., the dissensions among Protestant 
princes and the leaders of the reform, the league of Catholic 
princes with one another and with the Pope for mutual defence 
and help, and the exhaustion consequent upon long years of 
war, had all contributed to this result. ‘In Germany the 
‘reaction had been measureless. Protestantism was repulsed 
‘ with as much energy as it had before swept onwards. Preach- 
‘ing and doctrine contributed to this, but infinitely more was 
‘ done by policy, commands, and open violence.’ + 

But with this period, as with that from Hildebrand to the 
Reformation, we are concerned only as its results affected the 
hereditary struggle between the spiritual and temporal powers, 
and this especially with reference to Germany. If for a moment 
papal authority reeled under the strange wild blows of popular 

* Quoted by Ranke. + Ranke, ut sup. 
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revolt, so different from a passage-at-arms with an emperor, 
it gradually recovered itself, and opposed to the reform not 
only the personal prerogative of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ, 
but this authority organized more compactly and firmly in the 
Church itself, which now presented one solid, united front. In 
the Council of Trent the extreme view of papal authority pre- 
vailed, Pope Pius IV. overriding the remonstrance of the 
Emperor and of France, and not the unity of the Church alone, 
but the unity and supremacy of her authority in her divinely 
constituted head, being the principle that ruled in all its decrees. 
Those decrees themselves were to be interpreted by the Pope, 
and the extent of reforms was reserved for his decisions. 

Again and again in the Council was it asserted that the 
authority of the Pope was indisputable and inviolable; and that 
by appointment of God he was above all emperors and kings. 
If Pius 1V. was too sagacious to hazard the newly-recovered 
powers of the Curia by reviving openly the struggle with 
temporal princes for permanent sovereignty over their subjects, 
he did not hesitate to seize the occasion of the Council for 
making his sovereignty more immediate and absolute over the 
entire hierarchy, the bishops being severally sworn to obey the 
decrees of Trent and to obey the Pope as their master. But the 
claim of universal jurisdiction was not one whit abated, though 
held in abeyance for its opportunity. We see it again enforced by 
Clement VIII, when in presence of the assembled cardinals and 
a multitude of spectators before St. Peter’s, King Henry VI. 
of France, in the person of his ambassador, prostrated himself 


_at the feet of the Pope to receive the absolution that should con- 


firm him in his throne ; and this claim was pressed with the old 
shameless impudence by Paul V., with his fanatical assertion of 
‘the power of the keys,’ and by Gregory XV. with his magni- 
ficent ambition to subdue the world to the Church. 

On the other side, the political convulsions and the politico- 
religious wars of the Reformation had secured to the Protestant 
princes of Germany a degree of territcrial independence and of 
personal sovereignty which relieved them in part of vassalage 
to the empire, and prepared the way for that distinctive state 
and national development which marks our modern civilization. 
Thus arose the principle of an independent nationality as the 
successor of the holy Roman Empire—which was now reduced 
practically to a German kingdom—in contesting the claim of a 
universal paparchy. The Peace of Westphalia may be said to 
have crystallized these two forces into permanent antagonism. 
The war brought nothing to an end excepting the resources of the 
country, and the peace established nothing beyond the somewhat 
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vague admission of the equality of confessions, or the recogni- 
tion by each party of the right of the other to exist. Against this 
recognition Innocent X. protested, demanding the restitution of 
all Catholic rights, privileges, and possessions, as these had 
stood before the Reformation, that is, he would efface all the 
conquests of Protestantism by a stroke of the pen, refusing to 
concede to Protestants anything of ecclesiastical possessions or 
to enter into treaty with Protestant princes. The Peace of 
Westphalia he declared to be null and void, vacating it by his 
absolute prerogative.* Against this, however, the parties to 
the peace had provided, declaring beforehand that no regard 
should be had to any one, whether of ecclesiastical or political 
station, within or without the empire, who should oppose its 
articles. t 

So stood the powers, civil and ecclesiastical, in 1648—on the 
one hand, the idea of the State as an independent, self-sufficient 
organism, which brings within its scope all the functions and 
interests of society, judicial, political, industrial, educational, 
and religious; on the other hand, the idea of the Church as 
centred in Rome, and from that seat of inalienable and indi- 
visible authority issuing to the faithful in every land laws 
paramount to all temporal authority whatsoever, and holding 
such authority under control and rebuke by virtue of a Divine 
prerogative. The first idea, so counter to tradition, to prejudice, 
and to usage, had for its development but little adventitious 
help, and must rely mainly upon the slowly-maturing processes 
of time; whereas the second, for its support and propagation 
used the Order of Jesuits, which had arisen for this very 
purpose, and which had already been a chief agent in restoring 
to the Pope so large a portion of the spoils of the Reformation. 
Jesuitism is the despotism of intolerance. The Reformation had 
assailed the Catholic unity; Jesuitism would resist the Reforma- 
tion by intensifying that unity through the subordination of all 
persons, parties, interests to the head of the Church. Pro- 
testantism in Germany had contended for spiritual freedom ; 
Jesuitism insisted upon the annihilation of self-will, and its 


* The bull ‘Zelo domus Dei,’ d. 26 November, 1648, published 3 
January, 1651 :—‘ Ipso jure nulla, irrita, invalida, iniqua, injusta, dam- 
nata, reprobata, inania, viribusque et effectu vacua, omnino fuisse, esse, 
et perpetuo fore. .... Articulos praefatos aliaque praemissa, potestatis 

lenitudine penitus damnamus, reprobamus, ... . cassamus, annul- 
amus, viribusque et effectu irritamus vacuamus.’ 

+ ‘Non attenta cujusvis seu Ecclesiastici seu Politici, intra vel extra 
Imperium, quocunque tempore interposita contradictione vel protesta- 
tione, quae omnes inanes et nihil vigore horum declarantur.’ See in 
Gieseler, iy. 1, note 18. 
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revolt, so different from a passage-at-arms with an emperor, 
it gradually recovered itself, and opposed to the reform not 
only the personal prerogative of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ, 
but this authority organized more compactly and firmly in the 
Church itself, which now presented one solid, united front. In 
the Council of Trent the extreme view of papal authority pre- 
vailed, Pope Pius IV. overriding the remonstrance of the 
Emperor and of Frauce, and not the unity of the Church alone, 
but the unity and supremacy of her authority in her divinely 
constituted head, being the principle that ruled in all its decrees. 
Those decrees themselves were to be interpreted by the Pope, 
and the extent of reforms was reserved for his decisions. 

Again and again in the Council was it asserted that the 
authority of the Pope was indisputable and inviolable; and that 
by appointment of God he was above all emperors and kings. 
If Pius 1V. was too sagacious to hazard the newly-recovered 
powers of the Curia by reviving openly the struggle with 
temporal princes for permanent sovereignty over their subjects, 
he did not hesitate to seize the occasion of the Council for 
making his sovereignty more immediate and absolute over the 
entire hierarchy, the bishops being severally sworn to obey the 
decrees of Trent and to obey the Pope as their master. But the 
claim of universal jurisdiction was not one whit abated, though 
held in abeyance for its opportunity. We see it again enforced by 
Clement VIII, when in presence of the assembled cardinals and 
a multitude of spectators before St. Peter’s, King Henry VI. 
of France, in the person of his ambassador, prostrated himself 


_at the feet of the Pope to receive the absolution that should con- 


firm him in his throne; and this claim was pressed with the old 
shameless impudence by Paul V., with his fanatical assertion of 
‘the power of the keys,’ and by Gregory XV. with his magni- 
ficent ambition to subdue the world to the Church. 

On the other side, the political convulsions and the politico- 
religious wars of the Reformation had secured to the Protestant 
princes of Germany a degree of territerial independence and of 
personal sovereignty which relieved them in part of vassalage 
to the empire, and prepared the way for that distinctive state 
and national development which marks our modern civilization. 
Thus arose the principle of an independent nationality as the 
successor of the holy Roman Empire—which was now reduced 
practically to a German kingdom—in contesting the claim of a 
universal paparchy. The Peace of Westphalia may be said to 
have crystallized these two forces into permanent antagonism. 
The war brought nothing to an end excepting the resources of the 
country, and the peace established nothing beyond the somewhat 
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vague admission of the equality of confessions, or the recogni- 
tion by each party of the right of the other to exist. Against this 
recognition Innocent X. protested, demanding the restitution of 
all Catholic rights, privileges, and possessions, as these had 
stood before the Reformation, that is, he would efface all the 
conquests of Protestantism by a stroke of the pen, refusing to 
concede to Protestants anything of ecclesiastical possessions or 
to enter into treaty with Protestant princes. The Peace of 
Westphalia he declared to be null and void, vacating it by his 
absolute prerogative.* Against this, however, the parties to 
the peace had provided, declaring beforehand that no regard 
should be had to any one, whether of ecclesiastical or political 
station, within or without the empire, who should oppose its 
articles.t 

So stood the powers, civil and ecclesiastical, in 1648—on the 
one hand, the idea of the State as an independent, self-sufficient 
organism, which brings within its scope all the functions and 
interests of society, judicial, political, industrial, educational, 
and religious; on the other hand, the idea of the Church as 
centred in Rome, and from that seat of inalienable and indi- 
visible authority issuing to the faithful in every land laws 
paramount to all temporal authority whatsoever, and holding 
such authority under control and rebuke by virtue of a Divine 
prerogative. The first idea, so counter to tradition, to prejudice, 
and to usage, had for its development but little adventitious 
help, and must rely mainly upon the slowly-maturing processes 
of time; whereas the second, for its support and propagation 
used the Order of Jesuits, which had arisen for this very 
purpose, and which had already been a chief agent in restoring 
to the Pope so large a portion of the spoils of the Reformation. 
Jesuitism is the despotism of intolerance. The Reformation had 
assailed the Catholic unity; Jesuitism would resist the Reforma- 
tion by intensifying that unity through the subordination of all 
persons, parties, interests to the head of the Church. Pro- 
testantism in Germany had contended for spiritual freedom ; 
Jesuitism insisted upon the annihilation of self-will, and its 


* The bull ‘Zelo domus Dei,’ d. 26 November, 1648, published 3 


January, 1651 :—‘ Ipso jure nulla, irrita, invalida, iniqua, injusta, dam- 
nata, reprobata, inania, viribusque et effectu vacua, omnino fuisse, esse, 
et perpetuo fore. .... Articulos praefatos aliaque praemissa, potestatis 


lenitudine penitus damnamus, reprobamus, ... . cassamus, annul- 
amus, viribusque et effectu irritamus vacuamus.’ 

+ ‘Non attenta cujusvis seu Ecclesiastici seu Politici, intra vel extra 
Imperium, quocunque tempore interposita contradictione vel protesta- 
tione, quae omnes inanes et nihil vigore horum declarantur.’ See in 
Gieseler, iy. 1, note 18, 
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absorption in the will of a superior, who should be reverenced, 
not on the ground of his wisdom or his goodness, but as the 
official .representative of God. Protestantism had revived 
reason as a judge in matters of faith; Jesuitism made diversity 
of belief a sin, and would enforce dogma by authority. Pro- 
testantism made much of conscience as a criterion of duty ; 
Jesuitism made of religion a power, the triumph of which was 
the end to be had always in view, and which must be secured 
by any and every means, even by the sacrifice of conscience 
itself.* The principles of Jesuitism are wholly irreconcilable with 
the modern conception of society and of the State, and must 
come into collision with tbat theory of national autonomy whose 
nage was in the Protestant factors of the Peace of Westphalia. 

o the realization of its grand and startling conception of a 
universal Paparchy, Jesuitism brought the discipline of an 
army and the missionary zeal of the Apostolic age. It sought 
to control all orders and functionaries within the Catholic 
Church, to control people and princes through education and 
diplomacy, and to win over the pagan world by baptism and the 
sign of the cross. 

The spirit of liberty is essentially unproselytizing ; it trusts 
to liberty, light, and truth. But Jesuitism means propagand- 
ism ; and hence, while the spirit of national liberty awakened 
at the Reformation has advanced only by natural causes against 
traditional hindrances and political jealousies, the spirit of 
Jesuitism has maintained unresting and unswerving activity, 
and under all changes and conditions has kept in view the 

utting all things under the feet of the Pope, and then, that the 

ope himself should also be subject unto the power that put all 
things under him, that this Order may beallinall. The national 
element has had upon its side those industrial and economical 
causes and laws which, under the free spirit of Protestantism, 
further the growth and prosperity of a nation. Thus, within 
our own century, there has been in Prussia a perceptible growth 
of the Protestant population. On the authority of Hassel, in 
the year 1817, there were in Prussia 6,370,480 Protestants, and 
4,023,513 Catholics ;+ by the census in 1867, the Protestants 


* E. de Pressensé, La Liberté Religieuse en Europe, p. 11; see also 
Der Jesuiten Orden, yon D. Johannes Huber, and Geschichte der 
neusten Jesuitenumtriebe in Deutchland, von Wolfgang Menzel. 

+ ‘Handbuch der neusten Erdbeschreibung, von Gaspari Hassel, und 
Cannabich ; bearbeitet von D. G. Hassel, 1819. By the same authority, 
in 1817, the Roman Catholics of Europe numbered 95,000,000, includin 
Greek and Armenian adherents; the Protestants 47,000,000, the Gree 
oo Europe 32,000,000, the Mohammedans 3,600,000, and the Jews 
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or Evangelicals in Prussia numbered 15,596,380, the Catholics 


7,950,753. Various causes, such as war, emigration, and the 
like, may have contributed to change the ratio between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic populations, but the relative increase of the 
former is a marked fact of the past fifty years. Yet Prussia 
has been pre-eminent for adhering with fidelity to the principle 
of Confessional equality. There Catholics have had equal rights 
with Protestants, and larger dotations from the public treasury. 

This freedom of worship and this favouritism of support 
accorded to the Catholics have of late years been improved by 
a remarkable activity in the multiplication of religious orders, 
foundations, and institutions in Prussia, especially under the 
lead of the Jesuits and their missions. In Prussia, between 
the years 1852 and 1861, the number of convents increased from 
79 to 185, at the rate of 15 per cent. yearly.* About the same 
period there was a marked increase of convents in other coun- 
tries of Europe. In France, for instance, there were 4,750 in 
1862, against 2,592 in 1847—an increase of 137 every year. 
In Belgium in 1859 there were 994, against 430 in 1830. 
Throughout Germany during this period the number of these 
ecclesiastical orders had so increased that there was a member of 
some order for every 481 Catholics in the population ; and it was 
a fact of much significance that the superiors of most of these 
orders, having absolute authority over the membership, were 
Soreigners, residing either at Rome or in France, and naturally 
hostile to German ideas and to German unity. The facility 
with which these orders were multiplied in Prussia, and the 
privilege accorded them of establishing separate schools for the 
training of priests, apart from the universities with their rigo- 
rous examinations— a privilege contrary to the whole educational 
policy of Prussia—shows with what fidelity the Prussian Govern- 
ment had adhered to the Pact of Westphalia; how even more 
than just Prussia had been in securing to her Catholic subjects 
the full measure of liberty accorded to Protestants. In Prussia 
for a century there have been no ‘Catholic disabilities.’ Jews and 
Dissenters have laboured under disabilities, legal and political ; 
for the Peace of Westphalia secured Confessional equality only to 
Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the Reformed or Calvinists; 
and notwithstanding the famous saying of Frederic the Great, that 
‘in Prussia every man shall get to heaven after his own fashion,’ 
Dissenters from these three recognized Confessions have had no 
help from the State, but rather hindrance, in their heavenward 
pilgrimage. But Roman Catholics have hud only help—recog- 
nition, money, privilege, place, power; they have been satisfied 

* Hausner, Vergleichende Statistik yon Europa, 1865. 
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with their position, and have made good use of their oppor- 
tunities. 

For more than fifty years past the greater part of the Luther- 
ans and the Reformed in Prussia have been combined in one 
church, known as the Evangelival—this and the Roman Catholic 
being the privileged churches, with the exclusive countenance 
and support of the State; and of this countenance in the way 
of official dignity and consideration, and this support in the way 
of substantial endowments and grants, during this century the 
Romish Church has had the lion’s share. 

Meantime, the idea of nationality had been slowly crystal- 
lizing itself out of the ferment of wars, revolutions, compacts, 
and policies, which the Napoleonic era had stirred in the whole 
Continent. Prussia had suffered under long humiliation ; Ger- 
many had been divided into hostile camps; poets, visionaries, 
revolutionists, socialists, diplomatists, had made abortive attempts 
at German unity—now under the fiction of a republic, and 
again under the hardly less fictitious shadow of an empire. But 
at length the man arose who could divine the true solution of 
the problem—who had the courage to attempt this, and the 
sagacity to accomplish it. Prince Bismarck is one of those rare 
men who combine prescience and providence in respect‘of events 
with an intuition of men and of motives, and an executive will 
equal to any emergency. It may be questioned whether he has 
a policy, either in the higher sense of a pronounced system of 
administration, or in the inferior sense of expediency in manage- 
ment. His statecraft is not of the order so much approved in 
England and in the United States, that works by a detinite pro- 
gramme or platform of ideas and measures; nor of the fashion 
of France, that seeks to govern by a theory without regard to 
facts; but with a keen outlook upon events, and a foresight of 
tendencies, he is quick to seize or to shape whatever may serve his 
immediate purpose, and resolute to bring both men and things 
within the scope of his plan without a unveiling it. 
This habit of using events, men, occasions for his underlying 
purpose, causes him sometimes to appear variable in his methods 
and in his relations to parties—now Conservative, now Liberal ; 
now conciliating the Catholic hierarchy, and now ruling it with 
an iron hand. But this mutability is only the eddying on the 
surface: the deep undercurrent moves steadily onward. The 
key to Bismarck’s politics is given in these words—-devotion to 
the unity of Germany as the supreme good of Germany herself, 
and as the best guarantee of the peace and prosperity of 
Europe. Bismarck saw that the ideal of one Germanic nation— 
the dream of her poets, the aspiration of her patriots, the 
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vague longing of her people—was not to be attained through 
any combination of German politics, as these stood when he 
came into power. No artificial bund, no conventional empire, 
could make a united Germany. It was necessary first to remove 
from Germany the incubus of Austrian supremacy—a domina- 
tion narrow, selfish, bigoted in proportion as it was weak, and, 
in a measure, alien; and next it was necessary to emancipate 
Germany from the traditional superiority of France, and to 
secure her against the dread of French invasion. To this end 
he saw that the first requisite was strength—the actual material 
strength of arms, and the moral strength that comes by victory. 
Reversing the motto, ‘in union is strength,’ he sought union 
by strength; first strong, then united and free. Germany 
must have a leader strong enough to inspire her confidence, to 
hold her adversaries in check, and tu command the respect of 
all European powers. And this leader could be found only in 
Prussia ; Prussia reacting from the humiliations of more than 
half a century, to emulate the days of the great Frederic ; 
Prussia, organized into a camp, and drilled to her last man ; 
Prussia, equipped with the best weapons, officered by the best 
generals, and, above all, led by the soldier-king, who had the 
confidénce and affection of the truly national army which he 
had done so much to form and to discipline. 

Whether Bismarck planned, provoked, or precipitated the wars 
with Austria and with France, must, perhaps for ever, lie buried 
with the mysteries of diplomacy ; it is enough that the displace- 
ment of these two powers was necessary to /is conception of a 
united Germany ; that he foresaw the contingency of these con- 
flicts, was on the alert for both, and was prepared at every point 
when the moment came. And with each stroke of victory he made 
a stride for unity, creating the North German Bund out of the 
triumphs of Koniggratz, and annealing the German empire in 
the furnace in which the dross of the French empire was con- 
sumed. 

The question of religion did not enter at all into the wars of 
1866 and 1870. These were wars for German nationality—to 
free Germany from foreign dictation, and to combine all the 
states into one nation. Though the constitution of the German 
empire, like the constitution of the United States, expressly 
reserves to the several states certain prescriptive rights, and 
though the Imperial Government at Berlin, like the national 
government at Washington, is a government of limited powers, 
yet there is now a Germany, with its emperor, its parliament, its 
army, its navy, its postal service, its code and courts, its diplo- 
matic corps, its national policy—~a constitutional empire with an 
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hereditary sovereign in the person of the King of Prussia; an 
empire with a population of forty-one millions, in the heart of 
Europe, capable of defending itself against any enemy without, 
and of dictating peace to its neighbours. In a word, here is 
the idea of nationality realized in a people of one language, one 
country, one government, one policy, one destiny. 

The German empire, as such, has no religion. Its consti- 
tution has no provision concerning churches or confessions— 
these are left under the jurisdiction of local laws in the several 
states. And yet the creation of this empire has been the 
occasion of an ecclesiastical controversy in Prussia, that seems 
almost to threaten a religious war. This state of things, how- 
ever, was not planned by Bismarck, and does not seem to have 
been apprehended by him, until the Ultramontanes had openly 
manifested their hostility to the empire. Perhaps the severity 
of his measures is due, in part, to the fact that he awoke a little 
too late to the real and pressing danger of the case; yet even 
should we allow the criticism of Von Arnim and his friends 
upon Bismarck’s earlier indifference or leniency toward the 
usurpations of Rome, we must still concede to the Chancellor 
the merit of sincerity in his consideration for the German 
Catholic bishops down to the time of their concerted hostility 
to the German Empire. We incline, however, to the opinion 
that Bismarck’s sagacity was not at fault in declining Von 
Arnim’s counsel, but that upon broader grounds he was 
reluctant to enter the arena of politico-ecclesiastical strife ; 
and it is an open secret that the Emperor sought to avert 
such a strife by any means consistent with the dignity 
and authority of the State. In any case, the contest began 
on the other side. While the principle of Nationality was 
striding toward its consummation in Germany, the principle of 
the Paparchy, as embodied in Jesuitism, had already triumphed 
at Rome, in the promulgation of infallibility and the endorse- 
ment of the Syllabus; the one subjugating the Catholic hier- 
archy to the absolute will of the Pope, the other setting the 
papacy in open and irreconcilable hostility to modern society. 

etween this usurping Paparchy and the Nationality almost 
simultaneously perfected in Germany and in Italy, a collision 
was inevitable. Bismarck did nothing to bring it on, and could 
do nothing to avert it. The times and tendencies were stronger 
than he. The truce of Westphalia was at an end; the unsettled 
conflict must break out anew; the battle between the spiritual 
and temporal powers must be fought over upon the soil of the 
Reformation. So far was Bismarck from crippling the Roman 
hierarchy in Germany as a means of resisting papal usurpation, 
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that at first he sought rather to strengthen the hierarchy in its 
relations with the Prussian State. This fact the publication of 
the Von Arnim correspondence has fully revealed. Before the 
meeting of the Vatican Council, the bishops of Germany 
assembled at Fulda—the tomb of the Holy Boniface—and issued 
a pastoral, in which they virtually repudiated the programme 
attributed to the Ultramontanes :— 


‘A general council never did and never can establish a dogma 
not contained in Scripture, nor in the apostolical traditions. A 
general council never did and never can proclaim doctrines in con- 
tradiction to the principles of justice, to the rights of the State and 
its authorities, to culture and the true interests of science, or to the 
legitimate freedom and well-being of nations. Neither need any 
one fear that the General Council will thoughtlessly and hastily 
frame resolutions which needlessly would put it in antagonism to 
existing circumstances, and to the wants ot the present times; or 
that, in the manner of enthusiasts, it would endeavour to transplant 
into the present times views, customs, and institutions of times 
gone by.’ 


The Government of Bavaria early took alarm at the prog- 
nostic signs of the Vatican Council, and the Theological Faculty 
of Munich reported to the Government that the Syllabus, if 
accepted by the Council, either in its original negative form or 
in the positive redaction of Father Schrader, must lead to 
serious changes in the relations between the Church and the 
State. Count von Arnim, who represented Prussia at Rome 
during the Council, was of the same opinion, and recommended 
to his government some active intervention in the Council, or a 
remonstrance with the Pope in person; but Bismarck steadily 
refused to meddle with the Council, or to attempt a moral 
coercion in respect to any of its decisions, and adhered to the 
policy of sustaining the German bishops in the opposition to 
Ultramontanism, which they had foreshadowed at Fulda. 
When these bishops all succumbed to the Ultramontane 
majority in the Council, and came back to Germany to proclaim 
infallibility as a dogma, and to carry out the teachings of the 
Syllabus, it was not Bismarck but THEY that had changed. 
Nevertheless, they would have been allowed in peace to hold 
the new dogmas, had they not set out to use these, and suffered 
themselves to be used, as instruments against the lawful 
authority of the State, and especially against the empire, so 
soon as this came into form.* 

From the moment that the victory of Kéniggratz expelled 
Austria from the field of German politics, and placed a 


* See Note on Count yon Arnim, at the end of this Article. 
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Protestant power at the head of a new German Confederation, 
the Ultramontanes began to show their hostility to Prussian 
ascendancy and to the scheme of a Germanic empire. So 
bitter, intense, and powerful was that hostility in Bavaria, that 
her Government came within one of refusing to join the 
Northern States in the war with France.* 

Ultramontanism was already a political power organized to 
uphold the Paparchy, even at the cost of the Fatherland. The 
proclamation of Napoleon at the opening of the war showed 
that he counted upon the neutrality, if not the co-operation, of 
the South German States; and the Ultramontane press gave 
him reason to suppose that he could depend upon the sympathy 
of those States with Catholic France against Protestant Prussia. 
The peril of that internal discord which had so often made 
Germany the battlefield of Europe, led Bismarck to urge at 
Versailles the consummation of German unity, while the fires 
of patriotism were aglow with victory; but this empire at once 
became the mark of Ultramontane hate through the press, the 
pulpit, and the party of the Centre in Parliament+—a hatred 
now organized in the ‘Catholic Unions,’ that set tie Church 
above the State. But in assailing the empire they touched the 
apple of Bismarck’s eye, since both his policy and his 
er pen subordinate Prussia itself to Germany. His view is 

road enough for an empire. 

Now, this feature of Bismarck’s politics is distasteful to 
Prussians of the ‘old line.’ The bureaucratic system, in which 
day by day and year by year each subordinate officer worked 
out his prescribed details, and government went on like an 
automatic machine, was to these high Conservatives the perfec- 
tion of the State; and they were at first scandalized at the 
notion of an imperial Chancellor who would govern not by red- 
tape but by personal ideas and forces, would make of govern- 
ment a living power animated and pervaded with his own 
spirit, would assert strength of will against the stolid routine 
of facts and precedents, would set the larger interests of 
Germany above the traditions of Prussia, would re-model the 
Prussian Foreign Office, the Ministries of War and of Marine, 
and even the interior economies of Prussia, to meet the new 
conditions of the empire; and, worst of all, who would even 
invoke the fickle and perilous support of the people and the 


* It was literally by a bare majority of one, that the Bayarian House 
voted to make common cause with the rest of Germany. 

+ For proof of the hostility of the Ultramontanes to the Empire, see 
a der neusten Jesuitenumtriebe in Deutchland, von Wolfgang 
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press. ‘ Baggage-master’ is the title given on American rail- 
ways to the official who superintends the luggage-vans and sees 
that all luggage is duly ticketed and cared for, and fitly 
delivered ; but ‘baggage-smasher’ is the epithet he sometimes 
receives when, in the hurry of quitting one station for the next, 
he pitches out luggage in a promiscuous manner, careless of 
damages to trunks or to toes. So, when this new master took 
things in hand, in the hurry of movement from Diippel to 
Koniggriitz, from Kéniggriitz to Sedan, from Sedan to Paris, 
it was no wonder that old-fashioned, slow-coach Conservatives 
were startled at the way in which the luggage of traditions and 
= was tossed about; and certainly a good deal of 
umber and trumpery was smashed as the new imperial train 
got under way. But ready as Bismarck was and is to bend or 
break everything to his own quick, imperious, and resolute will, 
he did not lay hands upon the Roman hierarchy until they had 
assailed the empire with intrigue, and had defied the laws. If 
now he has pitched them over with seeming violence, it is 
because the train must move on; and this train of events is 
impelled by a power higher than the Chancellor, higher and 
stronger than any man. 

The time has fully come when the question must be settled 
for the whole future of society ;—Whether each nation shall 
make its own laws, rule its own subjects, determine its own 
policy, subject only to the law of justice within and to the 
comity of nations from without, or whether an ecclesiastical 
power shall be recognized as higher than all governments, and 
competent to dictate, to revise, and even to annul their acts by 
the personal will of a man who claims to be the infallible 
medium and expounder of the will of God? To understand the 
question as it lies in Germany, one has but to ask himself 
whether the Parliament of Great Britain and the Congress of 
the United States shall pause on the eve of every act to inquire, 
will this be approved or allowed by the Pope of Rome ? 

Some affect to think that there is no longer reason to fear the 
aggressions of Rome; that Bismarck exaggerated the danger to 
Germany from Ultramontanism, and appealed to political fears and 
religious prejudices to cover his ambitious designs; that he, in 
fact, restored the papacy to vitality, and converted infallibility 
from a theological juggle into a political weapon, by the con- 
sequence he gave to what he himself has pithily styled, ‘The 
Church of the Vatican.’ But in reality the personal power of 
the Pope within the Romish Church was never so immediate 
nor so absolute as it is to-day. Wherever the movement of 
modern society has unhinged the Roman Catholic Church from 
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the State, it has thrown the hierarchy into personal dependence 
upon the Pope. The bishop who can no longer fall back upon 
a powerful prince or patron to support his independence 
receives implicitly the mandates of Rome. And the doctrine 
that the Pope is the supreme and infallible autocrat of the 
Church and of the world, which in the Middle Ages was the 
ambitious assumption of individual pontiffs, is now obligatory as 
a dogma of the Church upon every true Catholic. All faith and 
all authority are centred in him, and the whole hierarchy hangs 
upon him, and is the instrument of his will. Ten years ago, 
= as for the Pope, Dr. Manning put into his mouth these 
words :— 


‘I acknowledge no civil power; I am the subject of no prince; 
and I claim more than this—I claim to be the supreme judge and 
director of the consciences of men—of the peasant that tills the fields 
and of the prince that sits upon the throne; of the household that 
live in the shade of privacy and the legislator that makes laws for 
kingdoms; Lam the sole, last supreme judge of what is right aud 
wrong. * 


If, ten years ago, this seemed a rhetorical extravagance, to- 
day one must accept Dr. Manning’s testimony that ‘the Holy 
'. in is Ultramontane, the whole episcopate is Ultramontane, the 
‘ whole priesthood, the whole body of the faithful throughout 
‘all nations, excepting only a handful here and there, of 
‘rationalistic or liberal Catholics—all are Ultramontanes. 
‘ Ultramontanism is Popery, and Popery is Catholicism.’ t 

This compact, unified power, seeking always its own 
supremacy, is ready in France to ally itself with Legitimists 
or Imperialists; in Germany with social democrats or with 
Polish revolutionists; in Spain to bless the Carlist banditti; 
in the United States to work by free-schools or against them ; 
and in every land, whether through the laws, behind the laws, 
under the laws, or over the laws, to seize its own opportunity. 

The conflict, which we have seen to be historical and 
inevitable, involves the profoundest political and ethical prin- 
ciples, and admits of no evasion or compromise. There are 
three theories of the constitution of human society in relation 
to government and religion, or to State and Church. The first 
is the theory that, inasmuch as the divine is superior to the 
human, the spiritual to the physical, the eternal to the 
temporal, all the institutions of society should be ordered and 
controlled with respect to man as a religious being—that is, the 


* Sermon in the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, J'ablet, October 9, 1864. 
+ Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
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Church should direct human society not only in matters of faith 
and morals, but in education, in laws, in government. This was 
the theory of Rome in the Middle Ages, and it is now revived in 
the Syllabus. Thesecond theory is, that man exists for the State; 
that the State has a demand upon the subject for his supreme 
allegiance, and should train and govern him for its own service 
alike in peace and in war; and therefore, all the interests of 
society, material, political, educational, religious, must be sub- 
jected to the rule of the State. This was the theory evolved by 
the Protestant States of the Reformation, and which has since 
obtained in Germany. 

The third theory is, that Man is the true centre about which 
all else should revolve; that both State and Church should 
exist for man, be administered by his will, and in such way as 
shall best promote his welfare. This is the view of civil 
society in the United States, and is, to a growing extent, the 
practical condition of society in England. 

The first two of these systems have come into collision in 
Germany. We have no sympathy with either as a system for 
modern society, but in the conflict between the two we plant 
ourselves unhesitatingly on the side of the second, upon grounds 
of Scripture, of reason, and of experience; the more freely, 
that in Germany the theory of State supremacy and State 
supervision does not meddle at all with the dogmas of the 
Church, nor with modes of worship; does not interfere in the 
least with Confessional freedom; but only insists that the 
allegiance which is demanded of every subject shall be rendered 
by priest as well as laic, that the obedience to law which is 
required of every citizen shall be rendered by the highest 
ecclesiastic as well as by the meanest boor, and that the 
scientific preparation exacted of every servant of the Govern- 
ment shall be made also by the clergy under its pay. 

The contending systems bring the Paparchy into open conflict 
with the ruling power in the State; but underlying the latter is 
also the nation just waking to the consciousness of a new life. 
Now, as between these two the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles leave us but one choice. The New Testament requires 
that the Christian shall be a loyal subject of the Government 
under which he lives. ‘ Let every soul be subject unto the 
‘higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
‘ powers that be are ordained of God: whosoever therefore 
‘ resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’* Such is 


* Romans xiii. 1,2. The Apostle here lays down the broad doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the existing government, the government de facto 
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the general principle; and there are also special injunctions 
which may be recommended to the Pope as successor of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, in preparing his next instructions 
for the faithful in Germany. The first is from Peter: ‘Submit 
‘ yourselves to every ordinance of man [#.e., every institution of 
‘government among men, dvOpwrivy xtices] for the Lord’s 
‘ sake : whether it be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, 
‘as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
‘ doers, and for the praise of them that do well. As free [#.e., 
‘ be loyal, not in the servile spirit of fear, but in the free spirit 
‘of Christian love], and not using your liberty for a cloak of 
‘ maliciousness [not making your privileges in the Church a 
‘ cover for Jesuitical plottings against the State]. Honour all 
‘men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king.’* 
The second is from the instructions of Paul to Titus for the 
regulation of the faithful in Crete: ‘Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates.’+ Like 
all the injunctions of the Bible, these precepts are given in 
broad general terms, without the limitations and qualifications 
of ethical philosophy ; but it is enough that some of them were 
given under the bluody rule of Nero, Now it is impossible to 
find in the New Testament any injunctions of obedience to 
organized ecclesiastical power,¢ like those here given of obedi- 
ence to civil government. It is not ecclesiastical authority, nor 
a corporate ecclesiastical institution, but the personal God and 
the individual conscience in its direct personal relations with 
God, which is set over against an unrighteous demand of the 
civil authority in that crucial motto of Peter, ‘We ought to 
‘obey God rather than men ;’§ and in the teaching of Christ, 
‘Render unto Caesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
‘God the things which are God’s.’ Of conscience as an eccle- 
siastical corporation, or of conscience as an imputed or a 
vicarious faculty, determined and exercised by one for another, 
the ethics of the New Testament have no knowledge. Peter 
knew of a conscience within himself that should obey God 
rather than man, but he never demanded a conscience in others 
that should obey Aimse/f officially, or his ecclesiastical successors, 
rather than submit to ‘the king as supreme.’ This discrimina- 


is the government de jure—this as opposed to anarchy. He does not here 
consider the abstract right of revolution. 

* 1 Peter ii. 13-18. + Titus iii. 1. 

} No scholar would think of quoting as parallel Heb. xiii. 17, which 
reads strictly, ‘Follow your leaders,’ with a dutiful respect and deference 
to their teaching and example. 

§ Acts v. 29. 
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tion between conscience as a personal faculty by which each 
soul determines for itself questions of right and duty, and con- 
science as an obligation imposed by external authority, is vital 
in a case of collision between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers. The civil government cannot claim to rule the con- 
science. The subject has the right to protest in conscience 
against what he deems an unjust or an immoral law; has the 
right to decline to obey what he deems an unrighteous law, and 
to accept and suffer the penalty of disobedience. Society must 
recognize this right as one that may be necessary to its own 
deliverance from an unjust law or a tyrannical government ; 
society cannot afford to ignore that protesting conscience which 
has made patriots glorious and martyrs immortal; which has 
displayed such moral heroism and effected such wholesome 
reform ;—-least of all could Germany affurd to obliterate that 
right of a protesting conscience which Luther consecrated to 
her emancipation, when he said, ‘Hier stehe ceh ! Ich kann nicht 
anders ; Gott hilf mir? 

Shakespeare, as ever, has here given us the finest philosophi- 
cal distinction in the fewest possible words. ‘ Every subject’s 
duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul is his own.’* Con- 
science and Christianity make loyalty to government a duty; 
yet, as between soul and State, there can be no question that a 
man must be loyal to his own soul at whatever cost. The 
personal conscience, even when deluded, should be treated with 
tenderness ; and though society must protect itself against a 
fanaticized conscience, it should not assail the faculty to remedy 
its morbid conditions. But a factitious conscience which puts 
forward obligation to an ecclesiastical authority within the 
State or without it as higher than allegiance to the State, 
society cannot afford to parley with, nor to recognize as entitled 
to any concession. Such an antagonistic sovereignty would 
annihilate social order. 

Here reason stands by the New Testament in teaching that, 
in a collision between the State and any organized ecclesiastical 
power, the higher allegiance is due to the State. “Some form of 
civil government is indispensable to the existence of human 
society. Without this all is anarchy. But there is no form of 
Church organization the maintenance of which is essential to 
human society, however important religion as a soul-faith 
may be to social order; and the assertion of sovereignty in 
affairs for an ecclesiastical authority is a constant menace to 
that organic condition of society which we call the State. The 
claim of a Divine prerogative vested in a person or a power 


* King Henry V., Act IV., Scene I. 
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apart from the constituted government to supervise that govern- 
ment and its laws, to define the limits of obedience, and to absolve 
subjects from allegiance, is destructive of all order and authority 
in the State, and must reduce society to anarchy. ‘The instinct 
of self-preservation is for the civil power against the clerical. 

Experience justifies this teaching of Scripture and of reason. 
The worst tyranny the world has seen, the most atrocious perse- 
cutions that history records, have sprung from ecclesiastical 
power, or from the temporal power as wielded by and for the 
spiritual. The civil power tyrannizes or persecutes from 
motives of interest or expediency ; but the ecclesiastical adds 
to these that most terrible weapon of cruelty—the claim of a 
Divine warrant for extirpating its enemies as the enemies of 
God. Who would not rather take his chances as a Christian 
under the bloody Diocletian, than as a Christian reformer - 
under the remorseless Alva? No inquisition was ever invented 
in the service of the civil power alone. 

Upon every ground then, of Scripture, of reason, of society, 
of history, and of humanity, we are moved to side with the civil 
against the ecclesiastical power, in a conflict for sovereignty 
within the State. The harshest measures of the civil power in 
resisting ecclesiastical encroachment are a far less evil than is 
the bare possibility of ecclesiastical supremacy over the State. 
In the State, or rather in the community as ordered through 
the State, there is always a tendency to reaction from severe 
measures when the danger that provoked these is over. The 
State justifies its severities by the plea of self-protection. But 
the ecclesiastical power justifies its persecutions by the pleas of 
protecting and propagating the faith, and of executing a Divine 
prerogative of judgment—and such motives suffer no modifica- 
tion nor relaxation. Formulated in the doctrine of infallibility, 
and incarnated in the person of the Pope, they are for ever irre- 
concilable with the autonomy of the nation, and can rest only 
with the destruction of modern society. It is at this point that 
Prussia has planted herself in opposition to the Paparchy ; and 
though her own theory of Church and State is far from perfect, 
and her ecclesiastical legislation in some particulars is not to be 
commended, yet in resisting ecclesiastical encroachment upon 
civil rights, she is maintaining the cause of nationalism, and de-. 
fending interests common to society throughout Christendom. 

The contest between Protestantism and Romanism, in respect 
of faith and discipline, may be safely left to the pulpit, the 
university, and the press. With such matters the recent 
ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia has nothing to do. 
Protestantism would but weaken itself, and would confess 
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the weakness of its own principles and position, by invoking 
the arm of the State to protect it against the spread of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and the Prussian Government would 
weaken itself by espousing Protestantism as against Catholicisin 
through its Miaistry of Worship, or by legislating against any 
particular sect or confession. In laws affecting the rights, the 
duties, the liberties of subjects, no government can show 
ecclesiastical favouritism without weakening the tie of allegiance 
to itself. This the Prussian Government has not done. Its 


_ recent legislation was not Protestant in its motive, but political. 


Protestantism would be too narrow a basis for the defence of 
the State and the nation against the Paparchy. This is of no 
less moment for the unbeliever and the Jew. Rightly con- 
sidered, the Prussian ecclesiastical laws are a defence of Catholics 
themselves, in the freedom of their faith and worship, against a 
Roman dictation that would destroy their independence as 
Germans, and obliterate their consciousness of nationality. As 
Mr. Gladstone has pithily said, ‘ Individual servitude, however 
‘abject, will not satisfy the party now dominant in the Latin 
‘ Church: the State must also be a slave.’ * 

But why not determine the contest in Prussia by the 
immediate separation of Church and State—which to an English 
Nonconformist and to an American Christian of whatever name, 
would be its ready and proper solution? Because the people do 
not wish that solution; are not ready for it; realiy stand in 
dread of it. Trained as the Prussians are to dependence upon 
a State provision for religion, accustomed to the impartial 
support of both the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic 
Churches from the public treasury, and constitutionally averse 
to sudden and radical changes, they have no desire to dissolve 
the connection between Church and State. The Roman 
Catholics are not willing to relinquish the revenues they derive 
from the State, nor the hope of political ascendency in some 
change of the Ministry; and Protestants fear to dissolve the 


. existing relation of the Church to the State, lest, on the one 


hand, rationalism or socialism should control a large pro- 
portion of the parochial property of the Evangelical Church ; 
and, on the other hand, Romanism should become too 
formidable through wealth and organization no longer subject 
to State control. No statesman would venture to force a dis- 
solution of Church and State in the present state of public 
opinion. Cavour’s maxim: ‘A free church in a free state,’ 
does not mean that the Church should be free to conspire 
against the State. Tenacious as we are of Church independence, 
* «The Vatican Decrees,’ p. 40; also p. 32. 
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and confident as we are of the resources of liberty in a fair and 
open field, we will not blind ourselves to the fact that Germany, 
threatened with the revengeful hatred of France, with the envy 
of Austria, with the jealousy of Russia, and having at Rome an 
implacable enemy who teaches millious of her subjects that to 
disobey her laws is their duty to God—that, thus circumstanced, 
the new composite empire of Germany is in a very different 
condition for experiments of ‘the largest liberty’ from England 
in her insular position, or the United States beyond the 
Atlantic. Moreover, ‘let not him that girdeth on his harness 
‘ boast himself as he that putteth it off,’ and the United States 
may yet learn that, to cope with the political schemes and 
encruachments of the Roman hierarchy, liberty must equip 
herself once more as for the final conflict with slavery. 

We must therefore judge Prussian legislation not by English 
theory nor by American practice, but by the condition of 
Prussia herself. And what is that condition? In respect of 
intellectual freedom (Freiheit des Geistes), Prussia is in advance 
of England and the United States, especially in the sphere of 
theology. Here she knows nothing of that tyranny of the press 
and of public opinion, which, in more democratic communities, 
satisfies the craving of human nature for some form of arbitrary 
power. But in respect of freedom of political action, and of 
that institutional freedom which has grown old in England, 
and with which the United States were born, Germany until a 
very recent period has stood where England was 250 years 
ago. The reason of this tardiness of development in Germany 
is fitly expressed by Mr. Freeman: ‘On the Teutonic mainland, 
‘the old Teutonic freedom, with its free assemblies, national 
‘and local, gradually died out before the encroachments of a 
‘ brood of petty princes. In the Teutonic island it has changed 
‘its form from age to age; it has lived through many storms, 
‘and it has withstood the attacks of many enemies, but it has 
‘never utterly died out.’* Keeping this distinction in view, 
one must judge the recent ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia by 
the England of Elizabeth’s time, as to its motive and necessity, 
and as to the theory of State control in Church affairs—though 
there has been nothing in Prussia so arbitrary nor so severe as 
the Act ot Uniformity, and no attempt to coerce any man in 
respect of his faith. This will help us to account for a legisla- 
tion which we could not at all points defend: the exigency is 
one in which, as in time of rebellion, the preservation of 
the larger liberty of society requires the seeming or temporary 
restriction of the liberty of the individual and the particular. 

* The Growth of the English Constitution, p. 18. 
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It is not necessary here to enter upon a minute examination 
of the new ecclesiastical laws.* The policy that dictated them, 
the principle that underlies them, and the spirit that animates 
them are more relevant to this discussion than are forms of 
expression or modes of execution. Now the motive of these 
laws is not to restrain the liberty of conscience, of faith, or of 
worship ; not to interdict, nor to control the Roman Catholic 
Church as a religious confession and communion; not to 
enforce uniformity of belief or of worship, nor to exalt one 
church above another, nor to interfere in any wise with the 
interior spiritual discipline of the churches ; but their sole pur- 
pose is to defend the nation against the political action of a 
hierarchy that would destroy both its unity and its sovereignty. 
The hierarchy excommunicated Catholic teachers for refusing 
to teach in the State-schools the infallibility of the Pope as an 
article of faith ; the Government herewpon withdrew from the 
clergy the old privilege of supervising the Confessional teach- 
ing in the public schools; and when the bishops were con- 
tumacious against this just and reasonable measure, the Govern- 
ment insisted that, as beneficiaries of the State, the bishops 
should give proofs of their loyalty. Finding that. seminaries 
_ for the training of priests, supported by grants from Govern- 
ment, were controlled by Ultramontanes from Italy, and used for 
denationalizing the priesthood and making them partisans of 
Rome against the State, the Government now requires of the 
clergy, as of all officials in the bureaux of State, a preparatory 
training in a State gymnasium and university, é.e., a good literary 
and scientific education; and also, as preliminary to induction 
into the clerical office, it requires evidence of such education, 
of good character, and of loyalty to the State. To guard 
against abuses of power the ecclesiastical reformatories are 
placed under State inspection. It is forbidden to use Church 
discipline for political ends, or for the injury of anyone in his 
person, his property, or his liberty; and for the protection of 
the inferior clergy, there is a right of appeal to a State tribunal 
against the oppressions of ecclesiastical power. One may also 
withdraw from a church without censure or damage by notify- 
ing the proper authorities. Such is the general scope of these 
laws. Many of their provisions are directly for the protection 
and the enlargement of liberty ; and of the code, as a whole, it 


* Ata future time the writer may discuss in these pages the policy 
of ecclesiastical legislation in Prussia; but for the present he begs 
to refer to the recent ecclesiastical laws, and an exposition of the 
same, contained in the volume put at the head of this article, entitled 
‘ Ultramontanism: England’s Sympathy with Germany.’ 
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must be said, though some of its demands and penalties are 
much too stringent for our times, yet its plea of political neces- 
sound and sincere. 

oman Catholics are barred from complaining of this legisla- 
tion ; first, because laws concerning the clergy similar to those 
of Prussia, have long existed in Oldenburg and in other Ger- 
man States by compact with the Pope, and what the Papacy 
has assented to in one part of Germany cannot be ‘against 
God and the Church’ in another; and, secondly, as Arch- 
bishop Manning knows well enough, should temporal power be 
restored to the Pope, no teacher or preacher would be allowed 
within the Papal States except under far more stringent con- 
ditions from the Holy See, and any departure from those con- 
ditions would be visited with penalties far more severe than 
those of Prussian law. But the precedents and animus of 
Roman Catholic legislation, though it should shame Romanists 
into silence touching ‘the persecution’ in Prussia, could fur- 
nish no apology for religious persecution, if such there were. 
Religious persecution there is none, though political proscrip- 
tion and penalty are inflicted in ways that violate the English 
and American sense of religious liberty. As patron and pay- 
master of the Church the Prussian Government has the legal 
right to make regulations for the education and the induc- 
tion of the clergy, precisely as the Parliament of Great Britain 
has re-asserted its right to legislate for the Church of England, 
to regulate public worship within the Church, and to create a 


judge of ecclesiastical causes. Indeed it may be fairly said, 


that the Public Worship Bill comes much nearer than 
the Prussian ecclesiastical laws to trenching upon private 


judgment and liberty of conscience. The Prussian laws do 


not touch the Roman Church in its worship or its internal 
economy ; they deal with the Church only at points where it 
comes into external relations with the State; they provide 
that the clergy whom the State supports shall be Germans by 
birth, shall be intelligently and liberally educated, and shall 
be loyal to the Government. Upen the Prussian system of 
Church and State—a system by which the Roman hierarchy 
have largely profited, and which they still desire to retain—these 
laws are strictly defensible. It is to be regretted that the 
penalties of criminal offences must needs be applied for the 
enforcement of such wholesome regulations. We do not fancy 
the imprisonment of bishops for the technical offence of adher- 
ing to old concessions and usages against laws made since their 
own induction into office. Yet we would not waste much 
sympathy upon men who cling to the revenues of their office, 
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but refuse to comply with the reasonable conditions upon which 
those revenues are granted; men who assail the laws and 
government of their country, at the dictum of a foreign poten- 
tate, and fight the hand that feeds them. 

For the principle at stake we wish Prince Bismarck well 
through with the controversy which the Ultramontanes have 
forced upon him, which the times demand of him, and in 
which he is the representative of social order and civil liberty. 
We have sometimes suspected that he had not taken into 
account the pertinacity of religious stubbornness, especially 
when the will has assumed the office of conscience. The 
violent declaration of the Catholic Union at Mayence against 
the German empire, and the attempt upon his life, engendered 
in this atmosphere of religious hate,* show how earnest is the 
power with which he is contending. The cause of nationality 
is in his hands, and he cannot falter. To compromise would be 
to fail. The nation cannot ask consent of the Pope to be. 
When Austria, Catholic in court and in people, attempted a 
wholesome reform of her school-laws, the Pope anathematized 
the movement, and required his bishops to resist it as a crime 
against the Church. In his reply of May 9th, 1873, Count 
Andrassy expressed his regret that ‘ the Encyclical should have 
‘pronounced a condemnation of things that belong to the 
‘ sovereign domain of State legislation ;’ and he added, ‘if the 
‘clergy do not obey the laws which have been enacted and 
‘sanctioned, the Government will consider itself bound to pro- 
‘tect the rights of the State, and is convinced it will be able 
‘to compel respect for the law.’ Could the Austrian minister 
have done less? But the note of Count Andrassy contains the 
very principles of Bismarck’s legislation, and the Ultramon- 
tanes may yet drive Austria into the Prussian measures of 
defence. For a nation to allow such interference with its 
internal legislation would be to vacate sovereignty. The old 
historical struggle for supremacy has reached its last stage, a 
struggle between Paparchy and Nationality, the Syllabus and 
Society. Inevitable, fundamental, the conflict must now be 
uncompromising and final. Happily, Prince Bismarck has 
found a way to the end, by vacating the sees of recusant 


* «¢ And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonized, and worship’d as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.’— 
Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate to King John.—Act III., Scene I. 
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bishops, and turning over the administration of affairs to the 
congregations acting under adv'sement from the State. The 
process may be slow, but it will be sure ; the result, a Catholic 
Church in Germany that is not of Rome; a German Catholic 
Church, privileged, though not established, by the State, and 
so far popularized as to effect within the Church itself the 
triumph of Nationality over Paparchy. To that triumph all 
Christian nations should give their sympathy— 


‘And from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more,—that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, 
So under bim, that great supremacy 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand : 
So tell the Pope : all reverence set apart, 
To him and his usurp’d authority.’ * 


Norr.—The publication of official letters, written by Von 
Arnim from Rome during the Council, was the first open step in 
that diplomatic quarrel which has given to the Count such an 
unenviable notoriety. Von Arnim is one of the most gifted, 
accomplished, versatile, and brilliant men that the Prussian 
diplomatic school has produced; and three years ago his 
advance by gradual preferment to the highest post in the 
Empire seemed assured. But he sacrificed his opportunity 
through pride of opinion and an imperious will that would 
brook no contradiction nor restraint. Admitting that he had 
a clearer insight than Bismarck into affairs at Rome, and that 
the policy he then urged has been justified by subsequent 
events, this surely would be no disparagement to Bismarck’s 
sagacity. Von Arnim was sent to Rome on purpose to ferret - 
out the intentions of the Ultramontanes, and to suggest measures 
for thwarting them. But when he had advised Bismarck of 
the tendencies at Rome and had proffered his suggestions, his 
responsibility for the policy of his Government was at an end, 
and his duty was to carry out the instructions sent from the 
Foreign Office. Though Von Arnim’s counsel was not fol- 
lowed in all particulars, his ability was recognized, and he was 
rewarded by being sent to Paris upon the delicate and respon- 


* King John, Act ITI., Scene I. 
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sible mission of representing the new German empire directly 
after the war. Here again he seems to have had a policy that 
he thought wiser than the policy at Berlin, to have attempted 
to dictate to the Chancellor, then to have appealed to the king 
against the policy of the Chancellor, and finally to have acted 
upon his own responsibility, regardless of the views of the 
Foreign Office. For this he was rebuked—no doubt in terms 
somewhat irritating to one of his haughty spirit—and was 
finally recalled. 

He now sought to make political capital for himself out of 
his differences with the Chanceilor. It was discovered that 
important papers were missing from the archives of the Embassy 
at Paris, and the publication of Von Arnim’s letters from Rome 
gave rise to the suspicion that a similar misuse would be made 
of the Paris correspondence. Of some of these missing papers 
Von Arnim declared himself ignorant ; a few he restored, but 
others he retained, on the plea that these were private papers, 
necessary to his own vindication, and he refused to admit any 
claim of the Foreign Office, either upon the papers or upon 
himself as their custodian. 

With regard to semi-official papers, a margin of discretion 
must be conceded to an ambassador. The practice of the 
English Foreign Office is to number these in the regular order 
of correspondence, but to endorse them ‘separate,’ so that they 
do not enter into the archives of the Embassy. But in the case 
of Von Arnim, the papers being duly registered, it could not be 
left to him alone to decide upon their character. The Foreign 
Office was clearly a party in the case. Had he frankly sub- 
mitted the papers to a court, agreeing to abide by its decision, 
there would have been an end of the matter; but, after fruitless 
negotiations, the Foreign Office had no resource but to brin 
the affair to the notice of the Judiciary. From that point al 
the steps were by order of the Court, and in conformity to the 
laws. The domiciliary visits, the imprisonment of Von Arnim 
without bail, and without an open hearing, were contrary to 
English procedure; but, stern and absolute as the Prussian 
code and its executors may appear, the Prussian courts may be 
trusted to administer the law impartially, without personal or 
political bias. 

Whatever may be the final judgment upon Von Arnim’s 
action, thus much has been gained for the future of diplomacy 
in Germany. Persons connected with the diplomatic service 
are admonished to be upon their guard against official indis- 
cretions, and are reminded of their amenability to their 
superiors and to the laws. The disgraceful practice of pub- 
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lishing diplomatic papers for personal ends—a practice that 
might easily disturb the peace of nations—has received a 
salutary check. And, best of all, the power of the law to deal 
with all offences without respect of persons, is triumphantly 
vindicated. Bismarck has demonstrated that the law can reach 
an archbishop or an ambassador, as well as an assassin. 

But to return to the Von Arnim correspondence from Rome ; 
it is not so clear that in this the Count was wiser than his chief. 
He may have been warped by influences around him, and have 
shared the excitements and passions of the hour; whereas 
Bismarck could survey the whole field of Germany and of 
Europe. As yet there was no German empire; and Bismarck 
was true to Prussian traditions in pledging support to the 
bishops in their loyalty to their own government. This whole 
matter is put at rest by the testimony of the eminent Bavarian 
statesman who now represents Germany at Paris. 

Prince Hohenlohe, in a speech at Kulmbach last October, 
returning thanks for his election to the Reichstag, said,— 


‘Great astonishment had frequently been expressed, that a states- 
man of such acuteness as Prince Bismarck did not see the approach 
of the conflict with the Church, and did not betimes make prepara- 
tions for it. He gladly embraced the opportunity of stating that he 
did not share this view. In April, 1867, he himself (Prince Hohenlohe, 
then being Prime Minister of Bavaria) issued his circular to the 
foreign powers, giving a warning which was not listened to; and 
some months afterwards he had an opportunity of frequently and 
fully discussing the matter with Count Bismarck. He knew, there- 
fore, with what earnest and ever-increasing anxiety the Chancellor 
beheld the approach of the conflict, the importance of which he did 
not underrate. At that time—namely, in September, 1869—he 
himself had received the refusal of Austria and France to take any 
action ; and in view of this refusal of the two chief Catholic powers, 
what could have been done by Bismarck, the Chancellor of the mainly 
Protestant North German Confederation, and himself, the Minister 
President of comparatively smal] Bavaria, to prevent that concentra- 
tion of ecclesiastical power which afterwards found expression in the 
Council by the definition of the dogma of Papal infallibility ?’ 


This testimony vindicates Bismarck upon every point raised, 
either by the Ultramontanes or by Von Arnim, whom they have 
taken into their alliance. It shows that he foresaw the evil 
that Ultramontanism was preparing for Europe; that he sought 
to save the Catholic Church in Germany from the clutches of 
the Jesuits, and to avert a collision between the Church and 
the State; and not till the hierarchy assailed the empire did 
he strike the blow so long deferred. 
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Art. II.—A History of Greece. By Grorce W. Cox, M.A., 
Author of the ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ &c. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Longmans and Co. 1874. 


Ir has been truly remarked, that when an eminent scholar 
undertakes to go through and re-write, and examine in all its 
bearings and from its furthest sources, a well-worn subject, like 
Grecian history, there is a strong primd facie presumption that 
he does so only because he believes that he has something new 
and important to say upon it. It has also been well observed, 
that history is not so much a record of the facts of the past, as a 
record of what was said and thought about the past ; and there- 
fore, at best, only a record of the knowledge that we can have 
about the past. The department of criticism comes largely into 
all modern histories, while it was singularly absent from the 
annalists of antiquity. They took just what they found or heard 
from others; and partly through national vanity, partly from a 
love of the marvellous, partly because their early traditions were 
inseparable from myth, they related it without further care or 
misgiving. This is what Herodotus, Hecatzeus, and Hellanicus 
certainly did; Thucydides virtually acknowledges that the 
history of his time was such as we have described, by his pro- 
fession of preferring truth to amusement. At the present day, 
very far distant as we are from the events thus recorded, we 
bring to bear upon them a knowledge and a healthy scepticism 
which refuses to be satisfied with mere assertion. Apart from 
bias, which is of all things the most adverse to criticism, and 
which unquestionably exercised some not inconsiderable influ- 
ence on the conclusions drawn by Mr. Grote, in his otherwise 
most critical of histories, that philosephical training of the 
mind, which takes nothing for granted merely because it is 
traditional, and yet denies nothing, if well based or well sup- 
ported, merely because it is improbable, is the sole condition on 
which a really good history of remotely ancient times can be 
composed. Writers of this school—and it is the school to 
which Mr. Cox not only belongs, but of which we may not 
unfairly say he is now the leader and representative among 
English scholars—knowingly subject themselves to a charge of 
undue scepticism on the one hand and of credulity on the other ; 
but they consciously work as the votaries of no party, but as 
pursuers of truth. And they will always find, at least in the 
somewhat narrow circle of impartial thinkers, a grateful 
acknowledgment of the lasting services which the application 
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and concentration of such minds on a given subject are certain 
to produce. 

The well-known author of the ‘Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations’ is one of the class we have been speaking of. He has 
no prejudices in his historical interpretations, and therefore he 
has no desire to give to any political event a colouring that 
it does not naturally bear. Much less does he sbow any desire 
to maintain the truth of old stories merely because they are 
old, and have hitherto been unquestioned. He is perfectly 
impartial, because he has no political theory to maintain; and 
this is one of the strong and well-marked features of his 
‘History of Greece’ throughout the first two volumes, which 
conclude the Peloponnesian War. 

‘To the death of Themistokles ’ (say to B.c. 450) ‘the history 
‘of Greece is a wholly traditional narrative’ (Preface, p. 1). 
The modern historian, he adds, can do little more than examine 
the evidence on which it has come down tous. Here a very 
serious question meets the historian at the outset: we have the 
writings of Herodotus and Thucydides, but from whom did they 
derive their information? Dismissing the latter, as one who 
has partially answered the question himself, Mr. Cox subjects to 
a very severe test the authority of Herodotus, on whom, in fact, 
all our early information depends. The doctrine, propounded 
in even more recent histories, that ‘it was not till the epoch 
‘known by the name of the first Olympiad, corresponding to 
‘the year 776 before Christ, that the Greeks began to employ 
‘writing as a means for perpetuating the memory of any 
‘historical facts,’ * must now submit to a considerable modifica- 
tion and reduction, seeing that it is impossible to prove that 
any written history whatever existed prior to the great work of 
Herodotus. 

Speaking generally, we may say that Mr. Cox’s most marked 
characteristic as an historian is his entire disbelief in the earlier 
Greek legends. He thinks that we can extract nothing certain 
from them: the ‘return of the Heraclide,’ and the legislation 
and agrarian innovations attributed to Lycurgus, he regards as 
equally unhistoric. Of the former event he observes (p. 46) 
that ‘it is the last in the series of movements which balanced 
‘each other in the popular stories of the Greeks; and the 
‘ object of all these movements is to regain a stolen treasure, or 
‘to recover a lost inheritance.’ Our readers hardly require to 
be informed that this idea is based on the constant dread of the 
primitive Aryan, lest the sun should be withdrawn through the 


* Dr. William Smith’s ‘ History of Greece,’ p. 12. 
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sins of men, and leave the world in perpetual night—a dread 
which was thought to give a terrible warning and significance 
to an eclipse. His view of the famous Spartan legislator the 
author still more strongly affirms (p. 74) : ‘ Of Lykourgos, of his 
‘life, and of his works, we know absolutely nothing. To us he 
‘is a mere phantom; and so unsubstantial did his form appear 
‘to Timaios and to Cicero, that they made two Lykourgoi, as 
‘others made two Argive Pheidons, and simplified matters by 
‘assigning to the one all deeds and schemes which would not 
‘suit the other.’ He consequently says nothing, in his fifth 
chapter on the early history of Sparta, of a theory in itself not 
improbable, but based on the assumption of an historical con- 
quest of Peloponnesus by Northern hill-men—that the Doric 
conquerors and the conquered Achzan aborigines settled down 
at length under a kind of compromise, each supplying one of 
the two kings; and the conquerors and their descendants 
calling themselves ‘Spartiates,’ while the conquered were 
allowed to retain their lands, under certain conditions of vassal- 
age, by the name of ‘ Perieci.’ The popular legend evidently 
confused the ‘Heraclide,’ who were themselves Achzans,* 
with the Northern hordes from the neighbourhood of Pindus, 
who overran the Peloponnese. The Helots must, from the first, 
have been slaves; and we think it probable that they were 
originally that portion of the conquered Messenian (Achzan) 
people who, having made the boldest stand against their con- 


querors, were subjected to the most degrading form of penal — 


servitude. This view will best account for the constant appre- 
hension which the Spartans entertained of a rising of the Helots, 
and their cruel measures of repression,t as well as for the 
service of the Messenians on the side of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War. 

Even the story of the Messenian Wars Mr. Cox rejects (p. 90) 
as ‘not history.’ He says it is noteworthy only as exhibiting 
the way in which the sentiment of later ages throws itself into 
the form of a chronicle. Nevertheless, in the ‘comparatively 
modern romances of the Messenian Wars,’ he recognizes a 
latent fact, supported as it is by the existing fragments of the 
poet Tyrtzeus. It was a rise of the old Achzan population, and 
a not altogether unsuccessful one, against their conquerors. 
The extreme probability of such an event should make us 
cautious of rejecting accounts which, though mixed up with the 
marvellous, may yet have been substantially true. e know 

* Dr. Donaldson on Pindar, Pyth. i. p. 61. 


+ Mr. Cox (p. 78) follows the view which makes a large part of the 
Helots to be Dorian, as well as the Messenians of Naupactus. 
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that though subject nations may, and sometimes do, ‘settle 
down’ in apparent acquiescence to the real or supposed thraldoim 
they have learnt how to bear, the dormant spirit of resistance 
may break out at any time. The histories of Ireland and India 
alone have read us that lesson to our cost. 

There is one important point for the right understanding of 
Grecian history which Mr. Cox has explained with great clear- 
ness in his second chapter, on the ‘Origin and Growth of 
Hellenic Civilization.’ It is the principle of total isolation 
which every Greek city and state maintained in respect of every 
other. He traces this from the patriarchal or family limitations 
of the primitive Aryan races; and he well compares it in its 
disastrous results to the Hellenic people in general with the 
be Indian law of ‘caste.’ The one idea implanted in the Greek 
ee mind was, that every member of every other State was an alien 
i } from his own. They had no citizenship, no rights of inter- 

lo marriage, no protection of the laws, and they could hold no 
fs property, out of their respective cities. To be outlawed, dripos, 
oa was the heaviest civil penalty ; to be accused of fevia, or foreign 
extract, the most frequent and vexatious ground of impeachment; 
to be born of either parent who was not a registered citizen was 
to be a bastard. Every other State was not only alien, but in 
the event of war, and in the absence of a formal alliance, was 
a positively hostile. Hence, he remarks, ‘each war was a crusade, 
ee ‘not a struggle for the attainment of some political end’ (p. 20). 
Religious wars are generally the most remorseless; and reli- 
ie gion, #.e., the law of exclusive family gods and local rites, was 
; the real cause of the isolation. ‘In both Greek and Roman 
‘we see the same hard and unpitying character; in both we 
‘ can trace this result to a religion which appealed to no generous 
‘ human feeling and proscribed all human sympathy, which was 
‘ founded on fear, and had its natural fruit in exclusiveness and 
‘ cruelty’ (p. 22). 

is The whole history of the Greek and Latin tribes, he thinks, 
is ‘ the history of efforts to do away with distinctions on which 
‘ their progenitors had insisted as indispensable’ (p. 14). And 
it was precisely because the Romans adopted the device of 
bestowing the civitas on the nations they had annexed, that 
they secured to themselves universal dominion ; while the 
refusal or the failure to adopt it insured the reduction of the 

Hellenic land to the form of a Roman province (p. 26). 
Hence ‘the most prominent characteristic of Greek history 
‘is, that the ancient Hellenic communities never coalesced into 
‘anation’ (p. 12). This is the gist of what Thucydides says 
(i. 3), that before the Trojan War Hellas achieved no exploit in 
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common, and its peoples were not even collectively called 
Hellenes, but each State had a name of its own. Thus, too, in 
discussing the theory of punishments, he remarks (iii. 45) that 
‘in the cities (év tais médeou, not év rf “EAAdé&) the penalty of 
death is laid down for many crimes.’ He thus recognizes a 
distinct legislation of its own for every community. ‘ Mihi 
‘cum vostris legibus nihil est commerci,’ says an alien-born to 
an Athenian in Plautus,* who is representing, as usual, Greek 
customs. And the principle remained up to a late time. We 
find Aristotle using the very same expression (Eth. Nice. ii. 1), 
where he speaks of the separate legislation év rais méAcow. 
It was only on occasions of some threatening danger to a whole 
community, like the Persian invasion, that co-operation became 
possible; and no sooner was the danger gone, than quarrels and 
factions between rival States and their real or supposed partisans 
recommenced. In a word, the idea of a nation, under one 
— and one code of laws, as distinguished from a con- 
ederation of independent States, is, as Mr. Cox remarks on 
page 226, essentially a modern one. There is a remarkable 
passage in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes 574, (about B.c. 410), 
in which a sense of the weakness resulting from the isolation of 
the States seems fully and plainly acknowledged. Athens and 
her colonies are compared to parcels of wool lying in separate 
heaps; and the suggestion is made, that it would be far wiser 
to unite in one friendly community the strangers and the 
legalized resident aliens (£€vo. and pérotxor), to restore those 
who had lost the franchise, and to take a strand or thread from 
each separate parcel, and spin one large ball therefrom to make 
a cloak for the people. It is clear that this novel idea was 
suggested by the deep consciousness that mutual jealousies 
between rival States were destroying the power of the Greeks. 
When the Emperor Claudius was advocating the claims of the 
Western Gauls to be admitted to the holding of offices in Rome, 
he made use of this remarkable argument (Tacitus, Awn. xi. 24): 
‘ Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Atheniensibus fuit, quam- 
‘ quam armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alienigenis arcebant? 
‘ At conditor nostri Romulus tantum sapientia valuit ut ple- 
‘ rosque populos eodem die hostes, de in cives habuerit.’ And 
in confirmation of Mr. Cox’s remark, that isolation engendered 
actual hatred of strangers, a passage from Demosthenes’ speech 
against Meidias may be cited (p. 530). The Orator is praising 
the Attic law which punished assaults, and by way of illustra- 
ting it, he makes the following hypothesis :— 


* «Rudens,’ vy. p. 725. See on this subject Mr. Tozer’s ‘ Lectures on 
‘the Geography of Greece,’ p. 192. 
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‘ Suppose some one were to bring this law to the notice of those 
barbarous peoples from whom the slaves are brought to the Hellenes ; 
and by way of praising you and telling them all about your city, were 
to say to them, There are certain men called Hellenes, so civilized 
and so humane in their dispositions, that though they have been 
often wronged by you, and though the hatred they feel towards you 
ts hereditary, still they do not allow even those whom they have paid 
money, for to obtain possession of as their slaves, to be outraged with 
impunity.’ 


It will be observed that ‘the barbarians’ are here quite gene- 
rally spoken of. The passage simply means, that all who were 
not Greeks were naturally hateful to them. With such prin- 
ciples, we cannot wonder that ‘good haters’ were an abundant 
crop in all Greek towns; nor that the Peloponnesian internecine 
war became a protracted struggle of nearly thirty years. 
‘ With all who lay beyond the bounds of his own precincts, the 
‘ primitive Aryan had nothing in common. They were by 
‘birth foes, for whom, in the event of war, he could feel no 
‘ pity, and on whom he could have no mercy’ (p. 10). And in 
this one respect the Greeks remained primitive Aryans to the 
last chapter of their eventful history. Their patriarchal theory 
is strongly shown by the absolute authority and respect always 
claimed by the futher and head of the house. To honour 

arents was one of the earliest and most binding of Greek 
ae ; to bea marpadoias, that is, to strike a father, entailed the 
heaviest punishment in the other world.* 

It was to neutralize in some degree the practical evils of this 
determined political exclusiveness, that not only the great 
games at Delphi, Olympia, Nemea, and the Isthmus, were 
periodically held, and the Pan-Ionic Congress at Delos was 
instituted, but the centralizing influence of the worship of the 
Delphian Apollo was maintained. At his shrine Dorian and 
Ionian alike could make his offering, and obtain an oracular 
response. In some sort, too, the Amphictyonic associations 
were religious unions, with a view to the possibility of meeting 
on some common ground. The ‘wretched centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the Greek character’ were thus practically modified 
by the natural feeling for good-fellowship which is promoted 
by festive meetings. The Achzean League may be regarded as 
a last expiring effort for national co-operation; an acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of the fable, that you may easily break 
separate faggots where you cannot break the bundle. There 
were other institutions, the outgrowth of which may be traced 


* Asch., Suppl. p. 707; Eum., p. 270; Ar. Ran., p. 148, 
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to the same principle of isolation. One was, the obligation of 
hospitality to strangers; another, the religious respect of sup- 
pliauts and places of asylum ; a third, the strong binding 
power of an oath, and the fear of perjury as the greatest of 
crimes. It is clear that all these are based on the theory that 
every stranger was a natural enemy, but that some binding 
religious checks on a common and indiscriminate vengeance 
must, in the interest of all alike, be inculcated and upheld. 

We have not said more on this subject than its great import- 
ance demanded ; for not only the correct interpretation, but a 
general understanding of the Greek poets and orators depends 
in a considerable degree on a right view of Greek citizenship. 
We pass on, briefly praising the excellent and lucid chapters 
(x. and xii.) on the Solonian legislation and the reforms of Kleis- 
thenes, to the very interesting, and in great part original, 
disquisition on the character and merits of Herodotus as an 
historian. (Book II. chap. i.) The Persian Wars, Mr. Cox 
observes, form the border-ground between history and mythical 
tradition. Herodotus, if not the sole, is by far the principal 
authority on the subject. He lived at the time when a written 
literature was in its infancy; indeed, there is the strongest 
probability that he penned his work—as the first sentence of 
his history tends to show—with a proud consciousness that 
the floating and evanescent accounts that were delivered orally 
by professors of history (Adyiot) or composers of historical 
anecdotes (Aoyo7o.ol) would henceforth be superseded by the 
fixed and ocular evidence, dmddevéis, of his own written account. 
This, however, was not intended, nor from the very nature of 
the case, and the extreme delay and difficulty of multiplying 
copies, could it have been intended, for private reading. The 
singular fact that the earlier Greeks had no regular verb 
for ‘to read’ is in itself very significant.* Now, oral 
histories were histories designed to attract audiences. They 
must, therefore, have been sensational, exciting, and, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, full of the marvellous 
and the supernatural, <A critical history belonged to an age and 
a country which, if not far removed in point of time, was 
infinitely removed in philosophical spirit, scientific research, 
and logical induction. To Thucydides, Mr. Cox well remarks, 
real historical criticism owes at once its birth, and its almost 
complete development. The inuendoes in his Introduction 
(i. 22) are directed, certainly not against Herodotus in par- 
ticular—of whose writings indeed there is no proof that he had 

* The word they employed, dvay:vocxew, has only an ethical meaning, 
‘to renew acquaintance’ with a subject. 
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any knowledge *—but against the whole tone and character 
of what may be called the history-mongers of the period. 
They went in for the kind of history that would pay—the 
history that was true was so intimately mixed with it as to 
form no prominent part of it, much less to have any 
special care bestowed upor. it. When persons talk, as we 
often hear them, of the ‘simple credulity’ of Herodotus, 
they are apt to forget that he is, after all, but the repre- 
sentative of the spirit of his age. He was in advance of it 
rather in the mode (writing) than in the manner or the matter 
of his history. His materials were, without doubt, simply 
tradition; and the tradition of wars is sure to be turned to the 
glorification of the people who preserve them. We may be 
prepared, therefore, to expect and believe that enormous 
exaggerations have crept into the tales of the wars as we have 
them from Herodotus. A large part of his earlier accounts, e.g., 
of Cyrus and of Croesus, is made up of legend and myth. Some 
ragga will be startled by the calm and judicial statement of 

r. Cox (p. 264), that ‘in strictness of speech there is no tale 
‘of his own time which Herodotus gives us;’ for ‘the historian 
‘ was only six years of age when the last event recorded in his 
‘narrative took place.’ Nay, the whole history of the reign 
of Croesus— 


‘If we put aside the oracular answers which surround him in his 
glory and in his humiliation—becomes brief indeed. We may 
speak of the Lydian king who subdued the Asiatic Greeks. We 
may say that his wealth and his power rendered a conflict with the 
growing empire of Persia inevitable, and that, whether from his own 
aggression, or from the ambition of the Persian king, he was 
involved in a struggle which ended in his ruin, We may perhaps 
also say that, after the usage of oriental conquest, he lived to be the 
friend and the counsellor of his conqueror ; but anything beyond 
this becomes mere conjecture or fiction, unless indeed we acknow- 
ledge further that the missions which he sent to Delphi may be con. 
sidered historical, although the same character cannot be claimed 
for the oracular responses which are said to have been given to 
him ’ (p. 277). 

Still more briefly, Mr. Cox insists (p. 314), that ‘the one fact 
to which the whole story of Kroisos points is that in some way 
‘or other, and by some means or other, of which we know 
‘nothing, the great Lydian empire was absorbed in the mightier 
‘monarchy of Persia.’ 

Herodotus, though credulous, so far that he shared the 
simple faith of his contemporaries, and had no compunction in 


* «Journal of Philology,’ part x. 
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mixing the divine with the human, was impartial, in Mr. Uox’s ft 
judgment (p. 260), and so far trustworthy. But the author is I 
fully sensible of the hopelessness of looking for really authentic - 
history in an age when it was, at best, but the telling of stories 
in a way to arrest the hearer’s attention, to flatter his par- len 
tialities, and to instruct him through amusement rather than : 
through the study and pursuit of truth. In fact, the very 
science of critical history presupposes materials in some fixed 
form to have any application at all. To be a critic, Plato would 
say, you must have something to criticise. Thucydides, in his ee 
frequent appeals to hearsay and inferences, and rexpijpia, 
shows us that even he was very far from being in the — ae 
that a Grote or a Thirlwall occupies in our own times. e are 
too apt to forget this, and to forget also the vast difference 
there is between history in its birth and history in its latest 
development. 

Mr. Cox has some interesting observations (pp. 270—278) 
on the alleged oracles which form so important a part in the 
narratives of Herodotus. He admits (p. 270) that if the fact 
of their delivery could be established they would go far to prove 
the reality of many events of which we cannot now speak with 
any sort of certitude. Common caution, he says, (p. 271) would 
call for very clear and forcible evidence, not of the truth of 
their predictions, but of the fact of their delivery at all. 


carry with them very different degrees of credibility. Some are 
mere puzzles, wrought out by the ingenuity of a mythical age ; 
some are nothing more than the expression of a shrewd and politic 
ambiguity. Others again serve simply for the carrying out of s 
State intrigues ; while another, and this the largest class, seems to ie 
give the form under which the events signified in them were ey 
represented after their occurrence ’ (p. 273). 


‘Oracles,’ he adds, ‘ may be classified under several heads, and they i : 


It is evident that nothing was more open to imposture than 
the pretended supernatural replies to interested political or 
social inquirers. Nothing, too, is more clearly liable to the i 
charge of ex post facto composition. There was every motive on 3 
the part of the priests to maintain the oracular credit of the 4 
more renowned shrines; and it would be strange indeed if a 
Greek cunning could not successfully pursue this, the sole " : 
method of effecting so desirable an end. Readers of Aristo- d 
phanes know the ready way in which he composes these so- ¢ 
called oracles on the most trivial subjects.* The only responses ; 
which Mr. Cox thinks it at all safe to accept, as having been 


* Eg., Equit. 197, 1037; Vesp. 160; Pax. 1062, segg.; Aves, " 983, 
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really given, are those which exhibit a clever ambiguity, or in 
which a guarded calculation of probabilities suggested the 
reply. On some of those which professed a reverend antiquity 
modern philology would throw a doubt; for instance, Demos- 
thenes (p. 531) cites a verse as delivered at Delphi,— 


avd doo Mavdioves doru vaiere. 


where the known law of the digamma is violated in dorv. The 
same remark applies to one of four verses said to have been 
uttered by the Pythian priestess to the Spartan Lycurgus 
(Herod. i. 65) :-— 


GAN’ Ere kal paddov EArropat, & Avkdopye. 


In the old language the verb was FéA7wowar, and it was not the 
custom of the writers of heroic verse to make eds a mono- 
syllable. 

The oracles about the ‘ wooden walls’ of Athens, said to have 
been given to Themistocles by the Delphian god (1 Herod. vii. 
141), and perhaps alluded to by Aschylus (Pers. 351) in the 
line— 


dvSpav yap epkos eativ 


was extorted, as Mr. Cox believes, from the priestess by the 
secret influence of that clever but unscrupulous leader (p. 492). 

In the present age of scientific knowledge we shall hardly be 
thought rash in saying that oracles may fairly be relegated to 
the category of spirit-rapping, necromancy, witchcraft, ghosts, 
and ‘conjuring the devil.’ 

The second chapter of Book II. manifests a really marvellous 
knowledge of Assyrian, Persian, and Egyptian history, so far as 
the most modern conclusions have been drawn. This part of 
the work, though perhaps the least interesting to ordinary 
readers, has been treated by Mr. Cox with especial care and at 
considerable length. As an introduction to a right understand- 
ing of the place which the so-called Greeco-Persian Wars occupy 
in the world’s history, as well as supplying a test of the truth- 
fulness of Herodotus’ narrative, this course was a necessary part 
of his plan. Indeed, this long chapter and the next, on the 
‘Persian Empire under Darius,’ indicate a wider range of study 
than any other Grecian history can show in this extensive and 
obscure field of research. The new light furnished by the 
Behistun inscription on the reign of Darius is thrown with a 
strong and clear reflection on the statements of Herodotus. The 
celebrated account of Darius’ expedition against the Scythians 
he concludes (p. 379) to be ‘incredible from beginning to end.’ 
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His judicial examination of the details of the story (pp. 380- 
383) is very masterly, and to impartial minds will probably be 
convincing. It is a shrewd remark that Aischylus (whom the 
learned editor of Herodotus, Dr. Blakesley, acknowledges to 
be a higher historical authority than Herodotus, as living much 
nearer to the time of the event),* in the play of the ‘Persians’ 
‘ makes neither reference nor allusion to the Scythian expedition, 
‘ while the language which he puts into the mouth of Darius 
‘ seems altogether to exclude it ;’ while the still more authentic 
Behistun inscriptions ‘ throw no light whatever upon it’ (p. 381, 
note). ‘ We are driven,’ he says, p. 382, to dismiss the story of 
‘the Scythian campaign of Dareios as unhistorical in all its 
‘ details, even if it be admitted that any such expedition ever 
‘ took place at all.’ 

So much for the ‘ Father of History’ and his authority as a 
narrator of facts. His epical method, in Mr. Cox’s opinion, 
deprives his statements of any real historical character; and 
the statements themselves, in nearly every instance, when 
thoroughly examined, are shown to be highly improbable. The 
well-known story of the debate held on the field of Marathon, 
where Miltiades and four of the Greek generals wished for 
immediate action, while the same number were in favour of 
delay, in Mr. Cox’s view ‘carries with it in some measure its 
‘ own contradiction’ (p. 432). Miltiades, it is said, though he 
prevailed in his desire to engage with the Persian army at 
once, nevertheless postponed the action for nearly a week, till 
his own day of command came in its proper order. Mr. Cox 
does not think it credible that Athens could have been left for 
all that time open to the attack of the enemy by the withdrawal 
of its main army; nor that ‘the huge Persian force would have 
‘ remained for days idle in front of a handful of Greeks whom 
‘they had been charged to enslave, and whom Hippias was 
‘eager to punish’ (p. 432, note). He thinks that, if the con- 
ference took place at all, it must have been at Athens, and not 
on the field; and this is the statement of Cornelius Nepos. Of 
course, the question would then be, whether so small a force as 
the Athenians should leave their walls to give battle at once, or 
wait for the arrival of aid from Sparta. The alleged delay, he 
observes, at Marathon, ‘is more seriously impugned by the inci- 
‘ dent which was supposed to point to the existence of dark and 
‘mysterious plots at Athens in favour of Hippias and the 
‘ Persians’ (p. 438). The partisans of the banished tyrant 
Hippias, it is said, were to raise a white shield in a conspicuous 

* Vol. ii., pp. 401, 402, where he may be said to haye anticipated in 
some degree Nr. Cox’s estimate of Herodotus, 
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position, as a signal tor the Persians to attack Athens at a time 
when they, the traitorous party, were ready to aid them from 
within. Mr. Cox thinks that their intention (which is by no 
means incredible in itself) must have been to induce the Persians 
to assault the city before any battle had occurred, and while 
the Athenians were facing the enemy on the field. ‘The mere 
‘employment of a signal,’ he argues, p. 439, ‘is proof conclusive 
‘that time was held to be of the utmost consequence.’ But, if 
the delay before the battle of Marathon was really so great, the 
Persians themselves must have been fully apprised of the 
absence of the army from Athens, and thus the hoisting of the 
signal would have been useless. This argument he advances, 
not to discredit the story itself, but to throw still further doubts 
on the truth of the alleged delay at Marathon. Of the battle 
itself, as an historical fact, he writes thus :— 


‘That the great question of Hellenic freedom or barbaric tyranny 
was settled on the field of Marathon; that this battle decided the 
issue of the subsequent invasion of Xerxes; and that the glory of 
this victory belonged altogether to the men of Atheus and Plataiai, 
are facts which probably none will dispute. The number engaged on 
either side, the precise position of the Athenians and the barbarians, 
the exact tactics of the battle, are points of little moment in com- 
parison.’ But ‘with these wonders and with perplexities of a less 
extraordinary kind any elaborate description of the battle and its 
road incidents seems at best a superfluous labour’ (Pp. 436, 
437). 


Not less involved in doubts does Herodotus’ account of the 
invasion of Xerxes appear to Mr. Cox. He justly calls the 
detailed enumeration of the Persian forces ‘a gigantic and 
incredible total’ (p. 470) ; and he thinks that if we ‘ knock off 
‘ perhaps two-thirds of the total sum as given by Herodotus, 
‘even this reduction fails to bring the account within credible 
‘limits’ (p. 471). Even the Roman poet Juvenal* said of the 

pular account which was current, but evidently not believed, 
in his day, ‘ Quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia.’ It is 
easy for us, of course, to laugh at the stories of Xerxes throwing 
chains into the sea, of the rivers being drunk up, and perhaps 
at the camels being attacked by lions in Thrace and Macedonia ; 
but the real question is, What is the value of a history which 
gives such narratives as facts, and which is so evidently written 
partly to amaze, partly to amuse, but chiefly to flatter the 
national vanity of the Greeks? Still, he admits the main facts, 
though he discredits the details. 


Sat. x. 174. 
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‘To a certain extent the picture of Herodotus isa true one. When 
an Eastern conqueror has overborne all resistance, and his army has 
swelled from the numbers of a formidable host to the magnitude of 
an unmanageable horde, he is apt to forget the conditions under 
which his own unwieldy power was acquired; and Cyrus, if not 
Dareios, might have reminded the magnificent Xerxes that the foun- 
dations of the Persian empire were not laid by men driven to battle 
under the scourge. He was making the confusion, which Eastern 
kings are apt to make, between the force of hardy warriors, urged 
on by the irresistible impulse of conquest, and the force of multi- 
tudes whose only object is to do as little work, and to do it as badly as 
they can. That Xerxes really made this blunder may be inferred, not 
from his conversation with Demaratos, which seems to be altogether 
imaginary, but from the unvarying course of all Asiatic history. 
Whether it be the empire of Cyrus or of Baber, of Attila or Timour, 
the same fate awaits them all; and in all the principle of weakness 
is the servile fear of one man, in place of a reasoning and hearty 
submission to law’ (p. 475). 


But then, ‘in this wonderful war, beyond the great issue 
‘ between freedom and law, on the one side, and despotism with 
‘ the scourge on the other, everything turns out in a way which 
‘ could never be anticipated’ (p. 479). 

The celebrated story of the resistance of a handful of Greeks 
at Thermopyle against the countless Persian hosts, and their 
final defeat by the treachery of Ephialtes, and his guiding the 
Persians by the path called Anopaia, over the heights of Oeta, 
is very ably dissected.* Mr. Cox thinks that, as this pass must 
have been known, at least to the Phocians who were serving 
with the Spartans under Leonidas, it was very bad generalship 
in that leader to have left it so imperfectly guarded. It was 
held, according to Herodotus, by a band of Phocians, who, on 
being attacked by Hydarnes, under the guidance of Ephialtes, 
were soon routed and driven into the heights, where we hear no 
more of their resistance. 


‘On Anopaia’ (Mr. Cox says, in a note on p. 509) ‘the Phokians 
seck what they suppose to be a stronger position, looking simply to 
their own interest, and in utter forgetfulness, it would seem, of the 
purpose for which they were on the mountain at all. Having made 
this blunder, or, rather, having exhibited this weakness, they fail to 
make the best of the splendid opportunity which still ‘remained of 


* Mr. Tozer, ‘Geography of Greece,’ p. 223, observes: ‘It was by the 
gorge of the Asopus’ (not the Theban) ‘that Hydarnes commenced his 
ascent of the mountains; which, when continued through the forests on 
the upper slopes facing Doris, resulted in his descending on the rear of 
the Greeks.’ Anopzea, he says, is the ascent up the steep precipices of 
Mount Callidromus. 
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falling on the Persians in their descent. Leonidas now gives up & 
strong position for a weaker (the wider for the narrower part of the 
pass of Thermopylz), in order, seemingly, to make a greater display 
of personal valour. In either case, the generalship, if the story be 
true, is little better than that of savages.’ 


Mr. Cox might have remarked that the name of Ephialtes, 
which means one who makes a sudden spring or attack,* is 
rather in favour of the mythical character of the whole adven- 
ture. But the above are by no means the whole of the difficulties 
he feels in accepting the story as history. The absence of the 
Athenians altogether from Thermopyle, when there was ample 
time to have sent a strong force to support the Spartans, is a 
‘ difficulty that meets us at the outset of the narrative; and it 
‘is perhaps one of the most perplexing in a story which for 
‘ nearly half a century had to float down the uncertain stream 
‘ of oral tradition’ (p. 501). One cannot help, indeed, suspect- 
ing that the real point of the narrative, from whatever source 
Herodotus derived it, was the glorification of Spartan valour 
rather than a concern for historical truth. Even assuming, 
from some unknown cause, the absence of the Athenians, Mr. 
Cox reckons that Leonidas’ army, with all its reinforcements, 
still amounted to 8,300 men (p. 513); and he cannot understand or 
excuse the infatuated negligence of their not occupying all the 
mountain pusses. Still further, when Leonidas found the Per- 
sians were in his front, he might even yet have retreated—and as 
a good gencral he should have done so—for he had time enough to 
dismiss, it is said,a large part of his reinforcements. He should 
himself not have thrown away his own and about a thousand 
other lives in a perfectly hopeless resistance, but have resumed 
the offensive or defensive in some other position. As it was, he 
preferred a chivalrous self-sacrifice to a really patriotic course. 
Mr. Cox has no sympathy with Mr. Grote’s defence of Leo- 
nidas’ conduct on the score of ‘his own personal honour.’ He 
insists that ‘the imputation of bad generalship is the price 
op gaan must pay for the glory of his self-devotion’ 
(p. 515). 

i~ the famed battle of Salamis Mr. Cox affirms (p. 543) that 
‘there is scarcely a single alleged incident of the fight of 
‘ which we have not accounts more or less inconsistent with, if 


-*not exclusive of, each other.’ Neither in this, nor in the 


equally famous retreat of Xerxes, though the narratives are 
contained both in Herodotus and (with some important differ- 


* Hence it is the name of one of the giants who were said to have 
made war on Zeus, from émi and 
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ences) in the older play of the ‘ Persians,’ are the grounds for 
doubt any less than those which meet us in the earlier events of 
the war. The account given in the play attributed to Auschylus, 
that the Persian army made its way over the Strymon, which 
became hard frozen in a single night, is not mentioned at 
all by Herodotus. Mr. Cox deals with it briefly and decisively 
(p. 552): ‘Ice, capable of bearing tens of thousands for even 
‘ two or three hours, must be at least twelve or eighteen inches 
‘in uniform thickness; and the formation of such ice in a single 
‘ night in the latitude and climate of the mouth of the Strymon 
‘is an impossibility.” He does not mention what, to the critic 
of Greek poetry, is almost equally plain, that the whole passage 
itself in the ‘ Persians’ describing the escape of Xerxes is spurious, 
and the composition of a much later age. In the age of the best 
period of tragedy, such iambic verses as— 


Opijkny wepdoartes pdyts TOAAG Tdve, 
or— 
otparos mepa 51a 


were not composed. The whole passage has long ago been con- 
demned on the internal evidence of bad versification,* as well 
as from the palpable absurdity of the same messenger who 
arrives in haste at Susa to announce the defeat, also describing 
the disastrous return home, and the long sufferings of the 
defeated army. For, irrespective of the question of time, how 
could a messenger despatched direct from Greece possibly know 
anything about the progress of the army through Macedonia 
and Thrace? No authentic account exists of what became 
of Xerxes and his host, or how they left Greece. The total 
isolation and non-intercourse of the Greek States, already 
alluded to, was unfavourable alike to the collection and the 
comparison of any common evidence on the subject. 

The earliest—indeed, very nearly a contemporary—account 
of the simple facts that the Medes were defeated at Salamis and 
Plateea occurs in Pindar’s First Pythian Ode, which was written 
B.c. 476, only four years after the sea-fight, the date of the 
‘Persians’ of Aischylus being some four years later. Pindar, 
moreover, being a Theban, lived within a very few miles of 
Plateea, and must have had a perfect knowledge of the general 
facts at least. He says, with a brevity which is remarkable,— I 


* See Paley’s Aischylus, on Pers., 499. The plays of the great masters 
of tragedy we know to have been repeatedly reproduced in much later 
ages, and thus there was an ample field for interpolation by actors and 
playwrights. 
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‘shall win from Salamis’ (i.e., from celebrating it) ‘ the thanks 
‘of the Athenians, and at Sparta I will speak of the fight 
‘before Citheron, in both of which conflicts the Medes, with 
‘their crooked bows, were well beaten (kdyov).? At the 
end of the same ode there is an interesting allusion to Creesus, 
in terms which incidentally show the precise sources from 
which Herodotus drew his narratives. ‘The posthumous ver- 
‘dict of public opinion alone indicates the life of departed men, 
‘both to historians and to poets. Croesus’s character for kind- 
‘ness is not forgotten, but the cruel tyrant who burnt men 
‘alive in the brazen bull, Phalaris, relentless in mind, a hateful 
‘report everywhere holds.’ The ‘historians and poets,’ or 
bards, Adyvor kal dovdol, here mentioned, are the men who, before 
writing was in use, gave public recitations in prose and verse 
on the lives and deeds of great men. Herodotus mentions the 
Persian authorities in history, Mepoéwv of (i. 2), and 
from such tales, exaggerated in their very nature, because 
designed and composed expressly to amuse rather than to 
instruct, Herodotus, it is all but certain, derived his informa- 
tion. The general sum of Mr. Cox’s severe critical scrutiny of 
all these narratives culminates in a question which to some 
will appear rather startling. What, alter all, is the credit we 
can reasonably attach to Herodotus in describing such events at 
least as were not contemporary with himself? And yet, on the 
other side, he sometimes professes to have drawn his facts from 
actual witnesses, ¢.g., his story of the banquet given to fifty 
Theban and fifty Persian chiefs (ix. 90), he avows that he has 
given from Thersandros himself, an Orchomenian, who was 
present. Granting all this, and even the good faith of Hero- 
dotus in telling it, Mr. Cox still thinks (p. 572) the informant, 
Thersandros, had ‘false impressions’ about the matter he 
related. Of course, such a view goes far to upset all personal 
evidence whatever. Still it is no paradox to say that there 
are cases in which the weight of internal evidence, é.e., of pro- 
babilities, will outweigh even the most direct testimony. Ae 
cannot,’ he says, ‘trust even for a few months or days the 
‘memory of a man living under the influence of a system so 
‘hostile to the growth of the historical faculty.’ The sentiment 
attributed to the Persian at the banquet, ‘ yet a little while, and 
of all these but a very few shall remain alive,’ he regards not 
only as essentially Greek, but as in effect a repetition of the 
sentiment attributed to Xerxes when he proudly surveyed his 
fleet at Abydos on the Hellespont, that ‘at the end of a 
hundred years not one of all that great host would be alive.’ 
The incident may be trifling in itself, but it becomes impor- 
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tant from the declaration of Herodotus that he had it from so 
direct a source as served to convince him of its truth. 

We cannot follow Mr. Cox through the complicated details 
of the celebrated battle of Platea. We will only mention one 
point, which is the story in Herod. ix. 46, that Pausanias 
asked Aristeides to change places with him in the disposition of 
the troops, because ‘no Spartan has yet been engaged with the 
Medes.’ To which Mr. Cox well observes, ‘The heroism of 
‘Leonidas and his men had thrice made Xerxes leap from his 
‘throne in dismay; and yet this later story could assert with 
‘unblushing effrontery that no Spartan had ever yet fought 
‘with a Persian’ (p. 580). 

The appendices to vol. i., especially that on the supposed 
navigation of the Pheenicians to Britain for the tin trade (E) 
are important essays in themselves. Mr. Cox shows with great 
learning, and after patient examination of all the ancient 
accounts, that both Greeks and Romans had such vague and 
false ideas of the geography of the north and north-west coasts 
of Europe, till at least the time of Tacitus, that their accounts, 
conflicting as they are, and unsupported by any known Phe- 
nician monuments, of Phenician traders to the British coasts, 
cannot be relied upon. In fact, the ‘ Cassiterides,’ or tin islands, 
are perhaps as mythical as the Eridanus, or amber river, and 
the gardens of the Hesperides. 

Passing over with high commendation the two excellent 
chapters in vol ii. on the transition from the simple precedence 
of Athens (*yevovia) to its acquired empire (dapx7), and on the 
life and policy of Pericles, to whose great genius and admirable 
character Mr. Cox does the fullest justice, we come to what 
may be called the great event of Grecian history, the thirty 

ears of the Peloponnesian War. One of the most striking 
incidents of the earlier part of the war is the celebrated escape 
of the Platean and Athenian garrison from the city when 
closely besieged by the Spartan and Theban forces. The 
account given in the third book of Thucydides of their daring 
escape by scaling the walls in a dark and stormy night, is per- 
haps the most exciting and romantic episode in Greek history. 
It is related by Mr. Cox in pp. 171—173, and further enlarged 
upon in Appendix K (pp. 6083—606). The account of Thucydides 
curiously illustrates the difficulties that beset the statements 
even of those who lived at the time, and may be reasonably 
supposed to have had an intimate personal knowledge of 
the scenes they are describing. But it would really seem as if 
Thucydides was writing a sensational adventure rather than 
a true story. Mr. Cox has shown that surrounding the city 
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with a double wall of lofty masonry crowned with towers* at 
close intervals, and protected by a double moat, was virtually 
an impossibility. It is more likely that what the historian dis- 
tinctly calls the enemies’ circumvallation was in fact the old 
city wall. ‘The double moat,’ it is to be feared, was wholly an 
invention, for not a trace of it is now to be found, nor, indeed, 
of a double wall at all, though very considerable remains of the 
Platzan walls of various dates, some parts very ancient, still 
exist. A rather full account of them is given in Dodwell’s 
‘Classical Tour through Greece,’ vol. i. pp. 277—280. The ruins, 
he says, stand on a low, oblong rock, the narrow extremities of 
which face north and south, the longer sides east and west. 
How, it may be asked, was it possible to make double trenches, 
and fill them with water in such a situation? Or where is the 
clay of which Thucydides expressly says the walls were built ? 
The circuit he gives at 3,300 yards, or a little under two 


‘miles.t In some parts the walls are in high preservation, but he 


believes they are of the age of Alexander. Of the original walls 
he finds few and imperfect remains; but they are of stone, 
not of brick (the material spoken of by Thucydides), and have 
been nearly rebuilt from the foundations. They are eight feet 
thick, and fortified by square towers,t with some few round 
ones. But no trace of the double wall, he adds, built by 
Archidamus, is to be seen. He considers that it was merely a 
temporary work, and not intended for permanent preservation. 
Colonel Leake, in describing the existing walls of Platea,§ 
states that the north-west wall remains, in part later than the 
battle of Platza, t.e., B.c. 479. The town stands on a slope of 
Mount Cithzron, so that there is an upper and a lower town. 
The former may yet be distinguished as a kind of acropolis, if 
an interior inclosure can so be called. He says this inclosure 
has ‘ towers so formed as to present flanks to the inner as well 
‘as to the outer face of the intermediate walls ;’ whereas ‘ the 
‘town walls have towers like those of the Turks, open to the 
‘interior.’ He adds, ‘that there are remains of a third and 
‘more ancient inclosure still higher up.’ In giving the circuit 
of the present walls at two and a half miles, he suggests (p. 360) 


* These towers were as a as an ordinary church tower, and occur- 
red at intervals of about 120 feet all round a wall of nearly three miles in 
circuit ! 

+ The investing walls of the enemy, had they existed at all, must of 
course have taken a much wider external circle. 

} This fact is very significant, and goes far to prove that it really was 
the city wall which Thucydides mistook for the investing lines of the 


§ ‘Travels in Northern Greece,’ vol. ii., chap. 16. 
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that the town anciently may have been confined to the southern 
part of the ruins. 

Bishop Wordsworth, in his ‘ Greece,’ p. 246, goes so far as 
to say that ‘while scarcely a fragment remains of the city 
‘ which wielded the sway of the whole province of Beotia, the 
‘ walls of Plateea remain in nearly the same state as they were 
‘two thousand years ago.’ 

None of these travellers say a word about any vestiges of a 
trench or moat. It is well known, however, that scarcely any- 
thing is so indelible by time as a moat or a fosse.* Even when 
filled up there is nearly always a subsequent subsidence and 
depression that serves to mark the outline. This remark is 
verified by perhaps every Roman or British camp, and every 
ruined castle in this country. Now here we have a very deep 
and wide double moat described, of some three miles circuit, of 
which no trace whatever remains. Can it ever have existed ? 
Then, if it did exist, how was it filled with water so deep that 
the escaping party forded it with difficulty (udyis tmepexovtes, 
iii. 23), up to their necks in water? These considerations 
appear to justify Mr. Cox in the conclusion (p. 606) that 
‘whatever may have been the way in which the Plataians made 
‘their escape, the besiegers never built the concentric walls 
‘ described by Thucydides in iii. 21.’ Truthful in the main as 
the great historian shows himself to be, there are other passages 
in which his fairness is impeached, if not his veracity. Thucy- 
dides speaks of Themistocles and Pericles with impartiality ; 
of Brasidas, if not of Nicias, with the same kind of admiration 
which Tacitus shows for Germanicus ; of Cleon, with a manifest 
desire to bring prominently forward ‘his blunders and short- 
‘comings, his bluster, his arrogance, his incompetence as a 
‘ military leader’ (p. 273). In the ‘Melian controversy,’ 
which preceded the too celebrated and most infamous massacre 
of those islanders by the Athenians, Mr. Cox does not hesitate 
to express his conviction (p 315) that ‘the historian has for 
‘ once dropped his function of recording facts rigidly as they 
* occurred, and that he has left us in this so-called Melian con- 
‘ ference (Thucyd. v. 90, segg.) an ethical picture like that which 
‘ Herodotus has drawn of the Persian despot in his overweening 
‘arrogance and pride.’ This judgment is greatly strengthened 
and confirmed by the constant effort shown by Thucydides to 
be thought a proficient in that kind of popular technical 


* Any one who has examined the still oe moat and steep high 
banks at Castle Rising, Norfolk, dating about a.p. 1100, will feel the 


truth of the remark; though very many other examples may easily be 
quoted even in this country. 
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eloquence or word-building, which is so condemned by Plato, 
but was so admired by the Athenians, All the speeches of 
Thucydides show his extravagant fondness for fnropixy. They 
may be based (as he himself says they were) on the general 
outline of what was really said ;* but their composition—and we 
must include that of the Melian controversy—is essentially 
that of the sophist and the rhetorician. This direct impeach- 
ment of Thucydides is, we think, a new feature in the treatment 
which Grecian history has received. We will only here stop to 
remark, that the concluding chapters of the seventh book of 
Thucydides—if really written by him—contain certain mar- 
vellous statements of the destruction of the Athenian army in 
Sicily, which must at least be received with great caution. Is 
it conceivable that an army of 40,000 fighting men could do so 
little to defend themselves, that in one week only 7,000 of them 
remained to be marched as prisoners into Syracuse? Mr. Cox 
contents himself here with remarking (p. 419) on the folly of 
the captors, who preferred mere revenge to the large sums 
offered as ransom for the Athenian army. But he holds that 
‘in the enthusiasm created by their victory the Syracusans had 
‘ resolved that the whole Athenian armament should be destroyed 
‘like vermin in a snare’ (p. 406). 

It is evident that Mr. Cox has taken very great pains with 
the narrative of the Sicilian expedition, and it is certain that he 
has composed a most interesting account of it (Book III., chap. 
vii.). Commencing with the elaborate account of Sicily after 
the fall of the so-called tyrants, and with a description of Syra- 
cuse and Agrigentum, and the general condition of the Hellenic 
cities in the island, he relates somewhat briefly the first expedi- 
tion against Sicily under Laches and Choreeades, B.c. 427.+ The 
en taken in the later expedition, B.c. 415, by Alcibiades and 

icias, are very well explained. Mr. Cox shares in Mr. Grote’s 
estimate of both Cleon and Nicias ; the latter certainly, though 
no coward, and an honest man as honesty went at Athens, was 
feeble as a general and wanting alike in talent, promptitude, 
and that successful daring of which both Demosthenes and 
Brasidas were the representatives. Of Alcibiades Mr. Cox 
entertains the very worst opinion. 


‘ Without a conscience, without a heart, caring for nothing but 


* Sri eyyurdre ris cvundons yvouns Tov i. 22. 
uf tt may here ~ remarked, that this event, which is rather lightly 


touched upon by Thucydides, iii. 86, seqq., may be supplemented in some 
important particulars from the ‘ Wasps’ of Aristophanes, where, under 
the name of Labes, the general is charged by Cleon with concealment and 
embezzlement of spoils taken in the expedition. 
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his own grandeur, as ready to make oligarchs his tools as to cheat 
and dupe a demos, taking no thought for the disasters or miseries 
which his schemes might involve, defying the magistrates, insulting 
the law, Alkibiades presents an image of violent selfishness and in- 
grained treachery, standing very near the pinnacle of human 
wickedness’ (p. 287). 


It has not, we think, been generally remarked, that the 
character of this man for reckless expenditure and what we call 
‘debts of honour’ épavwr xpeadv),* had been notorious, 
and that he had been advised by his friends to retire from 
Athens for a time (éficraca:), as much as ten years before. 
Thucydides expressly says that he hoped to repair his broken 
fortunes, by holding the office of general in this ill-fated 
expedition (vi. 18). 

The generalship of Nicias is throughout impeached as 
hesitating and weak. He was unable to draw a line between 
the functions of the general and those of the politician :— 


‘There can be no doubt,’ says Mr. Cox, p. 368, ‘that had Demos- 


_ thenes and Lamachos been sent out at the first, Syracuse would 


have fallen in the first summer, nay, the conquest of all Sicily would 
in all likelihood have been achieved while Nikias was frittering away 
time in seeking to patch up alliances with Sikel tribes, who fell 
away as soon as their chief was dead.’ 


Without making any allowance for the serious bodily 
ailments of the unfortunate general, who was afflicted with 
gravel, Mr. Cox adds, ‘We almost blush for the determined 
* sluggishness which insists on remaining idle in the luxurious 
‘temperature of a Sicilian winter, when Brasidas could work 
‘hard through the frosts and icy winds of the Thraceward 
‘ Chalkidike.’ In this view of the character of Nicias, Mr. 
Grote, as is well-known, agrees, against the estimate of Thucy- 
dides, who everywhere speaks of him as a far-seeing, cautious 
and prudent, if not a fortunate, general. Aristophanes more 
than once satirizes his religious scruples,t and calls him 
peAAovixias, i.e., cunctator. Mr. Cox thinks that prompt action 
on his part in completely investing Syracuse before the arrival 
of Gylippos, must certainly have been followed by success. 


‘But instead of urging on this work with the utmost speed, he 
wasted time in building the southward wall double from the first, 
while much of the ground which should have been guarded by the 
eastern wall was left open. The Syracusans were therefore able 
still to bring in supplies by the road which passed under the rock of 


* Aristoph., Acharn., 615, B.C. 425. 
+ Equit. 31, Av. 639. 
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oy but even thus their prospects were sufficiently gloomy ’ 
p. 379). 
Still more strong is his condemnation of Nicias, in p. 385— 


‘It would have been well for him, and happy for themselves, had 
the Athenians long since put him aside as a thoroughly worthless 
general, and had they insisted long ago on some small performance 
in place of vague and delusive promises. To their misfortune they 
believed him when he extended the scale of the armament intended 
for the expedition to Sicily; to their utter ruin they believed him 
now, and took his letter’ (that sent soon after the arrival of 
Gylippos) ‘as a picture not of things as Nikias saw them, but of 
things as they were in themselves.’ 


Again— 

‘The reply of Nikias’ (to the proposal of Demosthenes to with- 
draw the troops from Syracuse and to give up the expedition as an 
acknowledged failure) ‘betrays an imbecility, an infatuation, or a 
depravity which has seldom been equalled, perhaps never surpassed ; 
and we have to remember that it is given to us by an historian who 
reviews his career with singular indulgence, and who cherished his 
memory with affectionate but melancholy veneration’ (p. 399). 


It must be said, that in refusing to move, Nicias was hoping 
against hope. He may have been deficient in judgment, but 
his pluck and bravery in holding his poe amidst such 
terrible disasters, and while afflicted, like the late French 
Emperor at Sedan, with a painful bodily disease, may at least 
claim our respect. But Mr. Cox affirms that Nicias— 


‘was afraid to go home, and he was a coward where Demosthenes, 
in spite of his failure, was honest, straightforward,and brave. Nay, 
more, he was ungenerous as well as cowardly. He had no right 
whatever to slander his soldiers who had patiently submitted to his 
mischievous inaction, and had done their duty admirably under 
Lamachos: least of all was he justified in ascribing an exacting 
severity to a people, whose crying sin it had been to place 
unbounded confidence iu his mere respectability’ (p. 400). : 


In saying this, Mr. Cox quotes the opinion of Mr. Grote, to 
which we ourselves incline, that Nicias was ‘a perfectly brave 
man.’ He was brave, perhaps, rather as a soldier than a man. 

The concluding narrative of the expedition (pp. 409—424) is 
most brilliantly written. Mr. Cox throws no doubt whatever 
on the facts, but fully accepts the statement of Thucydides, that 
the vast armament and fleet which had left the Peirzeus the 
year before came to utter destruction. In our view, it is a 
suspicious circumstance that he says nothing of any prisoners 
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having in the end escaped ; for the concluding words of Book 
VII. are somewhat ambiguous: zavwAcOpiq 61, 7d Aeyouevov, Kat 
meCos wal vijes kal ovdév odK AT@AETO, Kal GALyou TOAAGY en” 
oikov azevdotnoav. In strict grammatical rendering, these last 
words mean ‘few out of many left the camp to return home- 
wards.’ If he had intended to say that few ultimately returned 
home, he ought to have said «is oixov éodOnzav. It is to be 
observed (in connection with an opinion entertained by some of 
the ancients,* that the eighth book of Thucydides’ history was 
not really the work of the author,) that the concluding chapters 
of Book VII. (from chap. Lxxi. to the end) contain many remark- 
able forms and expressions, suggesting to a critic of the Greek 
language that it may have been left unfinished—possibly from 
want of information as to what really did become of the survivors 
of the Athenian army at the last—and was supplemented by a 
later hand, and in the ‘sensational’ rather than in the calm 
style of strict truth.t If Mr. Cox’s words are not too strong, 
‘so ended an expedition which changed the current of Athenian 
‘history and therefore, in more or less degree, of the history of 
‘the world’ (p. 422), it would be hard to overrate the import- 
ance of these chapters being found, on close verbal inquiry, to be 
of doubtful authenticity. 

On the whole,—especially considering that the war with Sparta 
was vigorously continued even after the Sicilian disaster,—one 
cannot help suspecting that many more found their way back than 
history records. It seems quite incredible that so vast a force 
should have been so helpless in their retreat, in the midst too, 
not of a Scythian wilderness, but of a fertile country, teeming 
with flocks and provisions of every kind. Above all, why is there 
not the remotest allusion to this wholesale destruction either in 
the tragic poets, Sophocles and Euripides, or in Aristophanes, 
though they continued to write, and are full of political allu- 
sions, for many years afterwards? And if both fleets and 
armies were wholly destroyed, how can we account for so large 
a fleet as 150 triremes at Arginuse only eight years afterwards? 
If all this is strictly fact, Mr. Cox may well say (p. 548) that, 
‘so far as the general conduct of the war was concerned, Athens 


* Marcellinus, Vit. Thuc., ties thy dySdnv ioropiay vobever Bat 
kai pi) elvat Qovkvdidov, adr’ ot pév elvat THs avtov, of 
Eevoparros. Others attributed the completion of the work to Theo- 
pompus, a contemporary of Xenophon. : 

+ Such words as xaradapacdpevor (71), mpatov péev, answered by 8 
Sorepov (72), mapadedaxorev (73), (74), Staxdamev (75), rovs 
Xpovous, of diver (77), Seem more characteristic of the later 
Attic. ‘The style, too, of these chapters seems artificial and imitative. 
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‘ since her overwhelming losses at Syracuse had maintained the 
‘struggle with a spirit and success as astonishing as any of 
‘ which history gives a record.’ 

It is remarkable that though Thucydides, in describing this 
memorable siege of Syracuse, must have either personally visited 
the ground, or have received the most accurate plans and descrip- 
tion of it from some of those present, yet the operations he 
describes are so complex that different interpretations have been 
put upon them. Mr. Cox gives three plans of the Athenian 
works (pp. 375, 377, 383), which agree in the main details with 
that of Dr. Arnold (Thue. vol. iii. p. 268), and Mr. Long’s in 
Plate XII. of his Classical Atlas. A favourite Greek manwuvre 
was cross-walling (dzore:xiopos), or intercepting by a diagonal 
or rectangular work the wall of the enemy. It was thus that 
the causeway between Megara and its harbour Niszea was cut 
(Thue. iii. 51). We think Mr. Cox is right in placing the two 
intercepting walls of the Syracusans, the éykdpovoy tetxos and 
the third counterwork, one to the right, the other to the left of 
the central Athenian fort, the kikAos. The Athemian plan was 
to block off the whole peninsula of the Epipol from sea to sea, 
to prevent attack from the highland above by way of Kuryelus. 
The Syracusans desired to leave one side or the other open, so 
as to get round to and assail the «v«Aos in which the Athenian 
munitions were in part deposited. 

‘In the terrible scenes which followed the victory of the 
‘ Athenians at Argennoussai we cannot but feel the greatness of 
‘ the loss which has deprived us of the guidance of Thucydides.’ 
Thus Mr. Cox commences his concluding chapter, in which he 
gives us the last scenes of the Peloponnesian War, the con- 
demnation and execution of six of the generals at Argennoussai, 
and the capture of the Athenian fleet at Aigos Potami by 
Lysander. The whole of this chapter is of special interest ; and 
though Xenophon and Diodorus are but poor substitutes for 
Thucydides, the later period at which they wrote at least brings 
us to the time when contemporary written history was fully 
established, and therefore the details of these events may be 
taken as authentic. The great sea-fight between Athens and 
Sparta off Chios (Argennuse Islands) had taken place in stormy 
weather ; and there seems to have been some dispute among the 
Athenian generals, whether they should pick up the crews of 
the disabled vessels, or sail at once to join Conon’s smaller fleet 
at Chios. Some of the Athenian ships, it appears, were water- 
logged and sinking ; and when an order was, too late, given for 
rescuing the crews, the violence of the storm prevented its being 
carried out; and the large number of about 1,500 sailors 
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perished.* For this remissness of duty, as it was considered, 
(the real culprits apparently being Theramenes and Thrasy- 
bulus), the generals were impeached on their return to Athens. 
The generals pleaded the storm, which made action impossible ; 
their enemies denied the fact of the storm, and attributed it to 
their want of promptitude. Among these accusers, evidently 
to screen himself, was Theramenes, who had been expressly com- 
missioned to the duty. He felt that he could save his own life 
only by sacrificing theirs. Mr. Cox says ‘the whole career of 
Theramenes absolutely reeked of villainy’t (p. 556). Through 
his agency the six generals were, in defiance of all proper pro- 
cesses of the law, condemned and executed. -Mr. Cox holds 
them to have been entirely innocent, and expresses his horror 
of the debasement of the Athenian demos who could thus requite 
brave and honourable men, one of whom was the son of their 
greatest statesman and general, Pericles. 


‘One thing only,’ Mr. Cox adds, p. 567, ‘we have to remember 
throughout this terrible history. The execution of these ill-used 
men was not the work of demagogues ; and the assertions of Diodorus, 
that they alune brought about these judicial murders, is a libel. 
The excitement was stirred up and the flames fanned by men who 
were oligarchs at heart, who had subverted the constitution once, 
who were going to subvert it again, and who in the mean season 
found it convenient to use the demos, as an instrument for att ining 
their own ends.’ 

The demoralization of the Athenians, and their growing 


contempt for law and oe was the real cause, as Mr. Cox 
well shows, of their final overthrow. Bad and cruel, selfish and 


avaricious as the Spartans were, their courage and their dogged 


* Mr. Cox expresses a doubt (p. 551) if the recovery of the floating 
bodies was an express point in the order, as Mr. Grote thinks. He says 
he can find no statement about floating bodies, and he doubts if they 
would float at all. Such, however, is the interpretation commonly put, 
after the scholiast, on a verse of Aristophanes, Ran. 192, e? pi vevavya- 

nke THY Tept Tav Kpe@v. The ‘battle for the carrion’ must mean the dead 
odies: and x«pe@v is substituted for the similar word vexpay, after a 
favourite fashion of the poet. 

+ Aristophanes, Ran. 918, calls him Onpapéns 6 koprypos, ‘the man of 
clever eloquence ;’ and he alludes to his escape in this verse, rémrexey 
Kax@v ov Xios, Keios. He was one of those men who will 
swear black is white or white is black with equal indifference, if it suits 
their purpose (See Ran. 540). Yet there were not wanting among the 
ancients high eulogists of Theramenes; among them Cicero, Tuse. i. 
ch. 40: ‘Quam me delectat Theramenes! quam elato animo est! etsi enim 
flemus cum legimus, tamen non miserabiliter vir clarus emoritur—l!usit 
vir egregius extremo spiritu, quum iam praecordiis conceptam mortem 
contineret.’ 
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endurance prevailed in the end. Wholesale massacres and the 
most brutal cruelties were common to both sides during the 
rotracted struggle.* ‘The adverse judgment of Plato, only a 
ew years later, on the morals of his countrymen, and the 
morbid despair which he shows of their justice under the 
demagogy of rhetoricians and pseudo-politicians, is well known 
from his ‘Gorgias,’ ‘Republic,’ ‘ Politicus,’ and other dia- 
logues. On the much-disputed subject of the Sophists, and the 
influence of the philosophical schools on the age, Mr, Cox has 
said next to nothing in the present volumes. This subject 
stands over for discussion in the next part of his work. Mr. 
Grote’s generally favourable judgment on them is well known. 
Plato speaks of them with ill-disguised jealousy or dislike, - 
probably because he regarded them as more or less directly 
concerned with the death of Socrates. For Xenophon’s marked 
disparagement of his country, and his sympathy for Spartan 
institutions, it is as difficult to account as for Alcibiades’ cos- 
mopolitan and traitorous idiosyncrasies. At once an Athenian, 
a Spartan, and a Persian, he was false to all, and true, if ever 
true, only to himself. 

One of the highest praises of Mr. Cox’s history is, that it is 
not only readable, in respect of clearness of style and uniform 
elegance of composition, but it is everywhere thoroughly inter- 
esting. No other Grecian history possesses this quality in so 
high a degree. The style of Mr. Grote’s history is too scho- 
lastic, that of Curtius, by Mr. Ward, too German, to be very easy 
reading even for proficients in history. Both are diffuse, and 
both, perhaps, devote too much space to the discussion of pre- 
historical and merely speculative points—a fault, if it be one, 
from which Thirlwall’s Grecian History is not exempt. We 
are confident that Mr. Cox’s is the best that has yet appeared ; 
for while it is very full in all its details, and so leaves nothing 
to be desired on the score of completeness, the author has had at 
his disposal, and possesses both the learning and the judgment 
to use, the researches and discoveries of scholars up to the 
latest time. 


* Mr. Cox thinks that, of the two sides, the Spartan was the worst. 
‘No crimes committed by Athenians in their worst moods ever 
approached in intensity of horror the enormities perpetrated both by the 
government and the citizens of Sparta’ (p, 576, note), 
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Art. III.—‘ The Adornment of St. Paul's.’ * 


A Description of Mr. Burges’s Models for the Adornment of St. 
Pauls. E. Stanrorp. 

‘As I was one day walking near St. Paul’s I took some time to 

‘survey that structure; and not being entirely satisfied with 

‘it, though I could not tell why, 1 had some thoughts of 

‘ te: it down, and building it up anew.’ (Guardian, Sept. 

, 1713.) 

The writer in the Guardian tells us how he had an alchemist 
in pay, and ‘in a golden dream’ had been engaged in seeking 
‘charitable’ ways and means for the disposal of his vast antici- 
pated wealth. St. Paul’s thus early shared an ordinary fate of 
eminence to be the means of demonstrating mild insanity. In 
physiology we know that ‘dilatation’ is a very common evidence 
of weakness. Men who in most affairs are tolerably sane are 
known to have strange whimsies tending to the grandiose. They 
feel, they often say they feel, their minds dilate; and when in 
this condition they are really dangerous. No excellence can be 
too great, no eminence sufficiently commanding, and no quality 
of any kind too high for their unhealthily enlarged capacity. 
Their strange idea of their own ability or great discernment 
leads them into escapades and schemes and undertakings, 
where no sense of right and wrong, of decency or delicate for- 
bearance, follows them. The one diseased compartment of the 
brain outweighs and painfully obscures its healthier faculties ; 
and, variously as occasion offers, prides itself in persecuting a 
distinguished heiress, in parading an obscure adventurer, or, with 
sumptuous adornments, ‘finishing’ the acknowledged master- 
work of some distinguished ‘ undilated’ mind. 

As we have seen, St. Paul’s was very soon the subject of this 
kind of persecution. While it was building men with crotchets 
hung about it in a threatening way, and often caused the 
‘ king’s surveyor’ trouble and anxiety. When it was finished 
they assumed possession ; and, to assert their strict proprietary 
right, enclosed it from the common, mentally constricted, 
remnant of mankind, by a high palisading of cast iron, greatly 
to the amazement of the excluded public, and to the indignant 
architect’s vexation and disgust. 

This was the earliest work for supplementing or ‘ completing’ 
Wren’s design. The casting and the cost, above eleven thousand 
pounds, the mere mechanical and mercenary elements, with- 
out a trace of the artistic, were the glories of the work. Like 
Mr. Burges’s design, it was a nine days’ wonder; ‘the most 
‘magnificent iron balustrade perhaps in the universe;’ the 


* See Note on p. 93. 
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manifest effect of ‘dilatation.’ True, the people could not. 
cordially appreciate it; that was due to its superiority. It 
shut the Church in, and hid it; that was its object: the build- 
ing was above the ‘ undilated’ mind, and should be made 
select, and screened from observation. It seemed hideously 
ugly ; that was the public ignorance: what should such com- 
mon people know of architectural proprieties? Such is the 
style of argument for ‘ ecclesiastical completions.’ 

The balustrade became accepted as a fact, and, as often 
happens, reverenced as a nuisance. All the world imagined 
that a thing in every respect so bad could only be allowed in 
deference to some ‘ higher law,’ to interfere with which would 
be profanity. This is the usual way. Such work is questioned, 
wondered at, and then submitted to; and possibly, at length, 
after a century or more of suffering and popular endurance, the 
‘magnificent’ intruder is discredited, and, like the railing 
round St. Paul’s, is gradually cleared away. 

A hundred years ago another scheme was launched against 
St. Paul’s. Reynolds, the foremost painter of the period, and 
a great man in his way, combined with West and Cipriani, 
Barry, Dance, and Mrs. Kauffmann, all of moderate abilities 
or less, in offering to paint and furnish, gratis, for the deco- 
ration of the Church, a ‘series’ of large pictures designed to 
illustrate the Bible history. The Dean and Chapter rose to the 
bait, as Deans and Chapters do. But the sagacious Bishop, who 
had probably acute remembrance of ‘ religious art’ in academi- 
cal designs, and may have had prophetic visions of the Boydell 
Shakespeare in his mind, opposed the scheme; and so this 
second project for the adornment and compietion of St. Paul’s 
was happily prevented. 

Things remained stationary for many years, and then the 
furnishing with sculptured monuments began. Howard, the 
philanthropic martyr, was first introduced without his pan- 
taloons. Those were the ‘classic’ times, and gradually art 
advanced by retrogressive tailoring, until at last we reach the 
Adamite and nude, with many statues of the virtues and superior 
intelligences, and of decorous wild beasts, that make St. Paul’s 
look like a half-enlightened statuary’s dream of Paradise. 
These things were done by ‘men of eminence’ and deans; and 
they were quite the fashion of the day,—for works of sculpture 
solely. We have never heard that deans abandoned their 
habiliments and aprons. Their deficiencies were not external, 
but entirely inteilectyal. They, unhappily, were not 

‘indued with architectural sense and souls.’ 


For Deans and Chapters then, like others of that time and this, 


At Present, Barbarous. ae 


were practically ignorant of art, and, trusting in ‘dilated’ 
connoisseurs, were led ‘by tension ;’ and they followed like a 
herd, not knowing whither. 

This brings us to our own day. Ever since the Church was 
built, St. Paul’s has been the subject of capitular and dilettante 
ignorance and folly. The modern monuments and statues were 
designed by persons said to be ‘of eminence,’ and probably, 
such is the state and practice of the sculptor’s art, were actually 
carved by workmen hired by the day. The two large languid- 
looking specimens of ‘ poultry’ in the aisle show what an average 
dean is worth as a protector of the Church. The hideous 
gigantic statues of some worthy men, whose names have 
been ‘before the public,’ are a posthumous penance that no 
hero, statesman, artist, or philosopher ought to be subject to. 
These ghastly monsters make the nave and transepts look like 
a cold purgatory, the very contrast to a place of thankful prayer 
and praise, of human sympathy and spiritual life. The monu- 
ment to Wellington, it may be hoped, will be the last climax of 
absurdity. No one can see it, and it-prevents the Church from 
being seen. It has been cleverly built up in a recess or archi- 
tectural box, and is effective merely as a blind to obscure the 
light of the most useful window in the nave. Whether the 
edifice refers,to Wellington few, possibly, will care to notice; 
but as a monument of dull opacity, it will at once be felt to be 
appropriate for all connected with its composition and arrange- 
ment. The tall, ungainly structure has a sheltering canopy. 
Why not, then, place it, like the Scaligeri tombs, outside the 
Church, that people may admire the toy which cost so large a 
sum and took so loug in making; and that the Church may be 
at once relieved of lumber and restored to light. 

For years the general consensus of artistically educated 
minds has been entirely adverse to the architectural treatment 
of St. Paul’s. This is admitted. And yet, notwithstanding past 
experience and failure, the Cathedral clergy now proceed to brin 
the evil to its culmination. Destitute of proper knowledge, they 
have turned, just like their predecessors, to the dilettanti, the 
loquacious gentlemen who, having no ability in work, think 
their much speaking will insure at least their being heard, and 
even, possibly, deferred to. Their loud, grotesque presumption 
promises success. The Dean and Chapter have not yet discerned 
the difference between abnormal dilatation sprung from mental 
weakness, and true architectural capacity, and so they yield to 
folly. 

dome people never profit by experience, and among these the 
clergy are exemplary in architectural affairs. The clergy of 
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St. Paul’s have always trusted largely, and with undeviating 
failure, in inflated reputations. And yet now, again: the Dean 
and Chapter, having cash in hand, are jauntily proceeding in 
the old way, but with the last new-fangled equipage, to just 
the same result. 

Their first detailed programme was, in all its circumstances, 
so ridiculous that its immediate condemnation was inevitable. 
Mr. Burges’s design became a byeword, and the ‘ completion of 
St. Paul’s’ sank to a joke. This the Executive Committee 
could perceive; and so, with some apology, the public were 
informed that the ‘design’ meant nothing. Mr. Burges was at 
play, showing his paces, taking his preliminary gallop. Wait, 
and we should see. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, in a letter published in the Times in 
May, 1873, informed the Lord Mayor that ‘ Mr. Burges can do 
‘nothing in St. Paul’s till his designs, after a criticism which is 
‘not likely to be lenient, shall have been finally approved. It 
‘will be time enough to protest against him when we and the 
‘public are able to judge of what he proposes to do.’ ‘I am 
‘fully aware,’ the Dean adds, ‘that we are all of us on our 
‘trial.’ Nothing could be fairer than the Dean’s appeal. 

On the 4th of May, 1874, Mr. Burges’s designs were re- 
vealed to those of the public who might think it worth while 
to go to an exhibition of the Royal Academy ; and on the 19th - 
of the same month, Mr. Burges was commissioned to pro- 
ceed with the decoration of the choir. Thus the Dean’s ‘ time 
for the public to be able to judge and to protest’ was just fifteen 
days. 

‘he order given by the Executive Committee does not, how- 
ever, stop the case. The ‘exhibits’ are in court, and for the 
benefit alike of the Committee and the public we shall proceed 
to criticise, with every desire to be ‘lenient,’ the models that 
Mr. Burges has prepared, following, with constant reference, the 
authorized Description. 

We are told in this Description that ‘the general principle on 
‘which Mr. Burges has constructed his models is’—not the 
scrupulous completion of Sir Christopher’s design, which is the 
object for which the public sympathy and help have been 
invoked, but—‘to give greater light and brightness aud more 
‘colour to the Cathedral.’ And yet, by a second inconsistency 
of fact and statement, there is not, in the whole scheme, the 
least attempt to give this necessary light. It is evident that 
no alteration of surface within the building can give more 
light, it can only reflect it. The light must come from with- 
out; and, consequently, increased area of window opening, and 
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clear clean glass, are the two things needful for the church and 
the ‘principle.’ These obvious necessities have been entirely 
neglected in the models. Mr. Burges removes the obscure old 
glass, which might have been done long since, greatly to the 
help of popular and capitular judgment on the requirements of 
the building ; but he substitutes disfigured coloured glass for 
that which now is only dirty, and thus the first article of the 
‘general principle’ is elaborately ignored. 

One reason given for the ‘general principle,’ which has 
thus been neglected, is that ‘the tone of the materials of 
‘which the cathedral is built, is not only sombre but dull in the 
‘extreme. The texture of the stone renders it especially liable 
‘to the collection of dirt. The surface, from its very nature, 
‘absorbs instead of reflecting light’ We began with a derelic- 
tion of principle, and now we have a total misstatement of fact. 
The stone is subject, not ‘liable.’ The two words have a different 
meaning; and it isthe Dean and Chapter, not the stone, that are 
‘liable for the collection of dirt.’ We cannot blame the writer. 
He has doubtless carefully set down what he was told, and will 
be thankful for correction. 

St. Paul’s is built of Portland stone, which is in colour 
almost a pure white, and next in tone to statuary marble. The 
unsmoked parts of Somerset House, compared with the Bath 
stone buildings on the west side of the bridge, the more 
exposed surfaces of the exterior of St. Paul’s, and the exteriors 
of the Bank, the Horse Guards, and the chapel at Whitehall, 
show the warm white of Portland stone. The description, 
therefore, when it declares the tone of the material is sombre 
in the extreme, says in effect that white is black. 

The texture also of the stone is fine and uniform. On the 
exterior of St. Paul’s the London smoke kas, by its acid, partly 
destroyed the surface, and has obtained a too conspicuous lodge- 
ment for its blackening carbon ; but the persistence of this smoky 
desecration is entirely due to the neglect of Deans and Chapters, 
who have been engrossed with fancy finery, instead of doing 
first the duty that they owe both to the Church and nation. 

We are then told that ‘the surface of the stone absorbs 
‘instead of reflecting light,’ from which it seems that the 
Executive Committee is ‘liable’ to err about ‘reflection,’ and 
that with them a polished surface only can reflect, the moon 
and planets being miracles, or at any rate peculiar. We, 
Sencha, beg them to observe and learn that all things visible 
reflect some light, and that the light reflected varies in amount 
with what is called the tone; that polish, or, as the description 
calls it, ‘ brightness,’ affects the direction only, not the quantity 
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of light; and that a chamber lined with polished coloured 
marbles must be darker than if lined with pure white stone. 
A coal-cellar lined with the polish of plate glass would be 
almost, or quite, as dark as if the glass were absent, but, with 
the least light, a coat of whitewash on the glass would quickly 
answer our ‘ first question that required settlement, how bright- 
‘ness should be given.’ This curious doctrine of ‘reflection’ is 
again repeated, and we are told that the colour of marble is 
‘brighter’ than that of stone; whereas it is obvious that there 
can be no question of brightness in material, but only in colour ; 
that there is black marble—which, as we shall see, is to be 
freely used to ‘ brighten’ the interior of St. Paul’s—as well as 
white, and that marble is generally darker and not brighter 
than stone, and is almost universally darker than Portland 
stone, as is shown by the high price of white and statuary 
marble. The description errs, because it confounds brightness 
with polish, and does not speak a language known to art, but 
talks like a housemaid, who admires and maintains the ‘ desired 
brightness’ in her fire-irons and fenders. 

A mosaic picture has been recently inserted in the west-end 
of the Morning Chapel at St. Paul’s. Its value, as a work of art, 
is less than that of a like area of ordinary stone. It is, how- 
ever, valuable as a sample of the ‘ brightness’ to be gained by 
the proposed adornment of St. Paul’s. Impressed by the 
description, the confiding public would suppose that this 
mosaic is a luminous and radiant surface, enlightening the 
gloom of the surrounding stonework, which, we have learnt, 
is ‘sombre in the extreme.’ In actual fact the ‘picture’ is a 
patch of ‘dirt,’ a dismal, dark defacement of the pure white 
stone. The whole scheme, then, is founded on a delusion. No 
doubt ‘light’ and ‘ brightness’ are to be ‘desired’ somewhere, 
but not, it seems, supremely in the fabric of St. Paul’s. 

‘Mr. Burges came, therefore, to the conclusion that marble 
‘should be a substitute for stone.’ It would be very satisfactory 
to know that Mr. Burges had ‘come to a conclusion;’ but 
what is really meant is that Mr. Burges, finding that the 
Executive Committee wanted not ‘light’ and ‘ brightness,’ but 
polish and sparkle, and being apparently associated with them 
in ignorance of the distinction between light, polish, bright- 
ness, reflection, and tone, proposed to substitute for the present 
light-reflecting, bright material an inserted facing made of 
various-coloured marbles and mosaics, ranging from mottled 
soapy-looking grey to black, which would make a glitter, would 
look costly, and would also make the building actually dark. 

So much for the ‘general principles on which Mr. Burges 
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‘has constructed his models.’ Let us now turn to the building, 
and consider how these utterly erroneous principles are to be 
applied. 

‘ irst, we may broadly state that polish is entirely objection- 
able in the walling of St. Paul’s; and so, by a sound artistic 
sense, Wren evidently felt it to be. Wren was an engineer and 
a composer. His architectural details are not generally good. 
They are debased from Roman work, as that again was copied 
from inferior Greek details, the product of an age when archi- 
tecture had become more technical than artistic. In the 
Athenian Doric of the Parthenon the mouldings and enrich- 
ments were all made subordinate to tne noble sculptured 
decoration of the tympanum, the metopes, and frieze. The 
large columns, therefore, were all fluted, lest their size of 
moulded form should overpower and injure the effect of the 
superior carving. The flutes were shallow, and the separating 
arris was made delicate and small, that no harsh line or shadow 
should obtrude upon and vex the eye. Even the width of 
fluting was considered. The repetition was not overdone, and 
the eye could easily appreciate the beauty of each gradually 
foreshortening shade and curve. The work was perfectly 
artistic, and its every form and line was worthy of Athena. In 
later years the popular Corinthian style became mechanical. 
Sculpture was seldom used ; the frieze was bare or common- 
place, and poor in decorative work. The capitals and columns 
were the principal adornments of the building, and these 
secondary features were the chief resource of third-rate men. 
The column was made ‘elegant’ and slender, and the flutes 
were deepened, with broad fillets intervening, giving much 
sharpness of effect at very little cost of thought, or of refined 
and tender handiwork. The capital looked costly and elabo- 
rate, and appeared to be complex enough to satisfy the little 
minds that live on mystery. But in later times the inartistic 
Romans managed to invent a double intricacy, and the capitals 
called ‘composite’ are thus the climax of the Roman classic 
art, the highest step of complicated commonplace. These 
things were Wren’s artistic stock-in-trade for the renaissance 
decoration of St. Paul’s. 

Many of the Greek and Roman buildings were of marble, 
but it was not ‘polished.’ The ‘desire’ of men was not for 
‘brightness’ as our Executive Committee understand the 
term; and although it was said of Augustus that he found 
Rome brick and left it marble, there is no hint or record that 
he hewed off the inside facing of the Roman temples to insert 
a marble polish. 
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Wren’s mind was of the imperial stamp, above mere costli- 
ness and brilliancy. He knew that true artistic decorative art 
was dead, he therefore used his pseudo-classic details as a pic- 
turesque and customary substitute for art ; a polite covering for 
the nakedness that, owing to his want of practical artistic faculty, 
must otherwise have been the harsh alternative. Wren did all 
that was within his power, and by stretching and patching, and 
many grotesque contrivances, that remind one of savages clothed 
accidentally in Frank costume, he gave a characteristic style of 
decoration to the church; which, by much make-believe and kind 
appreciation of Wren’s difficulty, and of his well-meant effort, 
may be allowed to pass in silence, but should on no account be 
emphasised, or made to attract attention. 

There must be reason and method even in ‘the things of art.’ 
Where refinement of expression and detail are needed, as in the 
moulding of the human face and form, or in the delicate and 
sweeping outlines of Greek architectural curves, and where the 
ordinary light is ample and the distances are short, marble may be 
used with excellent effect ; and no objection can be made when 
marble, being a local product, and the ordinary building stone, 
has cheapness and facility to justify its use. But in the interior 
of St. Paul’s there is no special grace of outline, nor any delicate 
refinement of expression or of form that needs a close-grained 
pure material, susceptible of moderate polish. St. Paul’s is 
essentially a picturesque, and not a ‘ polished’ building ; and it 
should be left, as Wren designed and built it, with its present 
simple, unpretending, picturesque material. 

It is quite true that ‘ polished marble is used in most Italian 
‘Cinque Cento churches with any pretension to richness of 
‘ decoration,’ but the essence of the remark is in the ‘preten- 
sion.’ The thing is truly a ‘pretence,’ and it is due to the folly 
of the world that they are taken in by such a travesty of deco- 
ration. ‘The disappointment produced’ in Mr. Burges’s mind 
by the discovery that painted imitations of marble, &c., are 
untrue, is doubtless genuine and justifiable; but in that case 
there is no regret that the imitation is permanent, and has cost 
a quarter of a million of money. The thin slabs of marble now 
proposed as what is called a ‘ decoration ’ for St. Paul’s, are not 
an obvious fiction, like the ordinary painter’s graining, but an 
elaborate falsehood, carefully arranged to deceive both the eye 
and the understanding. Thus, ‘the corner pieces are to be made 
‘L-shaped in horizontal section,’ that the world may think that 
that is actually the thickness of the marble. 

The ‘ Italian Cinque Cento churches’ are unfortunate examples 
for quotation. They are our chief monumental specimens of 
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art debasement. The church of Sta. Maria dei Miracoli, at 
Venice, is referred to in the description as a worthy precedent. 
This church is probably well known by sight to visitors at 
_ Venice. It stands on the canal that leads from the Rialto to 
Murano; and when suddenly discovered, as the gondola ap- 
proaches, the impression that it makes is one of amazement 
without admiration, and of amusement without delight. The 
design was the result of public competition, and it bears suffi- 
cient evidence of its bastard origin. The poor ‘ architect’ was 
evidently at his wits’ end to gain approval, and there is nothing 
that seemed possible in architectural decoration which he 
did not strive to introduce, so that the suffrages of all men 
might be, in hope, at least, secured. The result is, that the 
church is not a work of true imaginative art, but an egregious 
job of joiner’s work, that looks most like a huge portentous 
cabinet or band-box. No one with the slightest architectural 
discernment could have quoted such an architectural joke as 
something worth our imitating at St. Paul’s, and yet this is the 
one pattern given us in the authorised description. However, 
for an independent judgment, we can turn to Mr. Ruskin’s 
‘Stones of Venice,’ where we read that the ‘ Miracoli’ is ‘the 
‘ most interesting and finished example in Venice of the Byzan- 
‘ tine Renaissance ’ (not of the Roman, like St. Paul’s), ‘ and one 
‘of the most important in Italy of the Cinque Cento style. All 
‘ its sculptures should be examined with great care, as the best 
‘ possible examples of a bad style. Observe, for instance, that, 
‘in spite of the beautiful work on the square pillars which 
‘ support the gallery at the west end, they have no more effect 
‘than two wooden posts. The same failure of purpose exists 
‘ throughout ; and the building is, in fact, rather a small museum 
‘of unmeaning, though refined sculpture, than a piece of archi- 
‘tecture.’ And so the public is invoked to aid in making 
Wren’s great work a base and halting imitation of a building 
thus denounced as bad in style, devoid of architectural effect 
and boldness of purpose, unmeaning, and, in fact, not architec- 
tural at all. 

This, then, is to be the style of the work. Of the material, 
we hear that it is proposed to case the piers of the nave and 
choir arcades, and the side walls with white Sicilian marble. 
This sounds very elegant and ‘sumptuous ;’ but Sicilian marble 
is not white, except by accident. ‘ White’ is the comparative 
commercial term, and not an accurate description. Its colour 
when quite new—for it discolours rapidly—is a cold and clouded 
grey ; not ‘ veined,’ nor bright in purity of tone, nor warm and 
solid looking, like good building stone, but the most chilly 
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unattractive specimen of marble that is ever used.* It is the 
lowest priced and least considered marble in the market, and is 
chiefly used by chronically bankrupt builders as the material 
for bed-room chimney-pieces, made, ‘ box-fashion,’ of thin slabs. 
Can it have been this it example of the speculating builder’s 
art that gave the Executive Committee the idea of a marble 
«ham encasemenf for the choir and nave piers at St. Paul’s ? 

The walls thus being changed from warm and solid white to 
cold and.soapy-grey, the flutes of the pilasters are to be ‘filled 
‘ in with coloured marble, the lower third black, the two upper 
‘ thirds red, as in various Genoese churches.’ We have already 
noticed the severe emotion that the thought of imitation marble 
done in paint excited in the ‘ decorator’s’ mind ; but here we have 
the converse, imitation of mere painter’s work in parti-coloured 
marble. In principle, of course, the thing is architecturally scan- 
dalous; and the effect is worthy of the principle. Nothing is 
more impoverished in idea, or meaner in result, than this gridiron 
pattern, placed directly in the line of sight. It is the very lowest 
depth of architectural debasement ; and the Genoese churches, 
which are thus quoted as our worthy guides, are the completest 
combination extant of that vain costliness and sumptuous show 
which throughout Christendom have been for centuries the 
churchman’s notion of ‘ high art,’ and which may be historically 
traced from the ‘ ecclesiastical completion’ of the Lateran ba- 
silica at Rome, to the latest specimen of a reredos in an Anglican 
cathedral. 

‘The capitals are gilt, portions being burnished, to obviate 
‘the heaviness that might arise from one-coloured gold.’ No; 
the heaviness does not arise from the gold, but from the designer 
of the gold. Gold should be used with special care in artistic 
decoration. The old artists used it as a flat background ; but 
on raised surfaces it should merely glorify high lights, and 
never be made subject to a shade, as in acapital full gilt it must 
inevitably be. It is further objectionable to cover the material 
of the capital entirely with gold. The impression given is that 
the capital is made of metal, and is thus incongruous with the 
surrounding stone work ; and the gilding is accepted, not as a 
mere artistic ornament, but as a very needful covering. Gilding 
should be, and appear as, a rare pigment. The capitals should 
be merely touched with gold. 

‘The panels, with the piers and walls, are decorated with opus 
‘ sectile in geometrical figures, or with marble tarsia work on a 
‘black ground.’ And so blackness is to be the ‘ bright’ alter- 


* The pedestal of Lord Lyons’ statue at St. Paul’s is Sicilian marble of 
the best quality. Its colour is a blueish grey. 
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native for the white stone which we have learned is ‘sombre in 
the extreme.” The Executive Committee or the public must be 
colour blind. This ‘ opus sectile’ is a strenuous elaboration of 
the merest nonsense. Probably no greater waste of time and 
money ever was invented. The tarsia work is slightly better, 
and may be endured as an occasional relief from serious work ; 
or as a pastime, as it was, in fact, to the mofiks in Italy, whe 
were thus kept out of further mischief. But to pay money for 
such poor mechanical and futile stuff is to encourage mental 
degradation. 

‘To complete the decoration of the whole church on a single 
‘system,’ as the description proposes, would be a weary and 
intolerable art negation. No building of the dimensions of St. 
Paul’s can be artistically finished on such a system of mechani- 
cal monotony as the description has revealed. Art is not stag- 
nant, but progressive. The project of the Executive Committee 
is immobile—without the gift of life, a stiff conglomerate of 
monotonous absurdity and dull conceits. Let the Committee do 
their ‘decoration’ in the appropriate way, with painted wall 
papers, ‘ Dutch metal,’ and varnish ; and then, when they have 
had their turn in the Cathedral, others may clear the place, and 
_ the church with serious reticence and some regard for 

ren. 

The true ‘Completion of St. Paul’s’ would be attained by 
the employment of the most varied and the best artistic power 
in furnishing the church with useful or entirely ornamental 
works of art and handicraft in boundless and unsystematic 
fancy, but of true imaginative excellence. The present failure 
of the church is its great want of what the Ttsliens feelingly 
call ‘simpatico.’ There is no human sympathy about the place. 
The choir and nave are stately, after the manner of the modern 
world, and the main dome is grandiose and impressive. But 
mankind want more than this; and in our ‘gothic’ buildings 
they obtain, and cordially feel, a sense of joyous human effort 
and success. But, though the thought and observation of the 
public are untrained, their sensibilities become awakened by 
artistic sympathy with the old workmen; and so a medieval 
church, affording perfect satisfaction to the social and imagina- 
tive instincts of the world, is said not to require completion, 
but mere ‘restoration,’ and is not denounced as ‘cold and 
unadorned.’ 

The want is palpable enough; but the supply fails. The modern 
world has, in its heedless, headlong race for wealth, quite 
stamped out art ; and in the ‘Academy,’ or out of it, we have 
no artists worthy of a place in the Cathedral. The Executive 
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Committee, in a letter shortly to be noticed, speak of employing 
artists of ‘high recognized distinction.’ If the mosaic decora- 
tions, and the monumental sculpture in St. Paul’s, up to the 
very latest, have been thus ‘ recognized,’ then the Wellington 
absurdity, the Salviati patchwork, and the two illustrations 
of senility that grace the dome arcade, are sorry specimens of 
“high distinguished ’ art. 

This high-flown nonsense about ‘recognized distinction’ must 
not be suifered to mislead the unsuspecting public mind. No 
one, with faith in God and human nature, would deny, but on 
the contrary, all men of sense would steadily maintain, that 
latent art capacity and capability exist, as a ‘ prevenient grace,’ 
among us, and require but general sympathetic sound discern- 
ment to educe them. But our ‘cultivated’ public has, by 
strenuous neglect, entirely lost this natural power of art appre- 
ciation; and it thus happens that the Executive Committee 
finds itself so wanting in perception, and in the merest elements 
of artistic knowledge, that it mistakes pure white for black, 
and seeks to make the church look ‘ bright’ by added darkness. 

What is really wanted is not ‘ height’ but breadth of recog- 
nition, and @ common public capable of marking the distinction 
between good art and bad. Executive Committees are of little 
use if their constituents are but half interested, and nine-tenths 
uninformed. High art, like any other practical enduring 
excellence, is the result of educated multitude, and not of some 
small ‘recognized,’ or even ‘high distinction,’ among unprac- 
tized connoisseurs and fashionable coteries. 

The Executive Committee represent the public and the 
church; and as the clerical and public taste is false and sen- 
sual, and entirely undignified, the scheme for forcing upon 
Wren the character of merryandrew in solemnis, with artistic 
semi-savages to please, is probably consistent. But we respect- 
fully appeal from the Committee to its several members, and 
request them to continually bear in mind this thoroughly 
depraved condition of the public taste, and also, mentally, to 
admit, and practically to follow the admission, that as a body 
the Committee can do only harm; accepting at its worth the 
solace that no architectural committee ever has done otherwise. 
These things are certainly deplorable, and even hope seems 
hopeless. But if each member joined himself to a true 
working artist, and, after a complete and necessary separation 
from our vulgar-minded world, endeavoured to produce, for the 
adornment of the Cathedral, some appropriate work of art, hope 
would revive, and we might soon expect to see the modest but 
assured commencement of an artistic, architectural millennium. 
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‘The nine panels under the apse windows are to be of 
‘bronze’ (darkness again), ‘and represent severally our Lord 
‘as King, and the Acts of Mercy.’ Why the acts and mercy 
have capital letters is not clear, but the whole thing degrades 
our Lord to the professional exigencies of a foolish scheme. 

‘ Following the English custom the choir is made very rich ;’ 
which means either that the most prominent part of the church 
should have supreme decoration, or that the ministers of reli- 
gion, the ‘servants of all,’ should be exalted as the lords of 
God’s inheritance. In the former case the dome should be 
predominant above the choir, as Wren himself proposed; in 
the latter case there must be sufficient ‘ sumptuousness’ and 
show, to satisfy the craving of the sensual and the worldly 
minded. 

‘Where gilt ornaments occur on a gold ground, the latter is 
‘ glazed with a reddish colour, and would then look like red 
‘gold.’ ‘False heraldry, metal upon metal,’ said Master Mum- 
blazen. Gilt ornaments ought never to occur on a gold 

round. 

The attic, the plain space of wall above the choir, is a mere 
stilt, which Wren adopted to obtain sufficient height, without a 
huge and overpowering ‘ order.” Wren gave no importance to 
this attic, but made it plain and simple, as a mere expedient, to 
be kept from observation. He even, with great judgment and 
good taste, refrained from carving certain portions, as he had 
originally designed todo. Wren’s was no pigmy mind, subject 
to sumptuousness, but it was free to act with sound intelligence ; 
and when he saw that what he had proposed would draw atten- 
tion to the attic, he left the panels ‘unadorned.’ But the 
description tells us that the attic, which Wren thus so care- 
fully kept plain, is actually ‘a very striking and important 
feature of the building,’ and that it is to be treated like 
‘a frieze composed of human figures; the panels are to be filled 
‘with subjects ;’ and there are also to be ‘holy personages,’ 
which reminds us sadly of Isaiah and his nurses in the spandrel 
of the dome. ‘The material to be used is majolica,’ which, as 
a continuous architectural decoration, is incongruous with 
marble. The general effect of these porcelain objects, placed 
upon the shelf of the main cornice, will at once suggest their 
similarity in material and position, and in decorative charm, to 
a row of China plates, ‘white, lightly shaded with green, on 
‘a blue back ground,’ artistically arranged above a kitchen 
dresser. 

The enrichment for the smaller domes is a ‘ very favourite 
‘mode of treatment’ in the worst period of art. ‘The filling 
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‘of the panels with the heads of cherubs,’ which in the under- 
taking trade are known as ‘glory boys,’ is certainly an odd ~ 
way to obtain the ‘ desired brightness.’ 

In the apse there are to be some ‘shields bearing the instru- 
‘ments of our Lord’s Passion on a black ground.’ We are now 
passing, not from the sublime to the ridiculous, but from the 
ridiculous to the revolting, from the false to the impious. This 
vulgar use of the instruments of our Lord’s Passion is an evi- 
dence of that too common quality of mind which is entirely 
destitute of elevated thought. It thus habitually seeks to 
degrade all sacred things to its own level; and employs them, 
quite professionally, as expletives, which of course disgust and 
pain the wisely reverential, but may gratify, and possibly 
‘impress,’ the silly and the sanctimonious. A 

The accepted scheme for finishing St. Paul’s is a compound 
_ of base art, with notions scraped up from the dregs of medieval 
ignorance and superstition. Thus the gigantic ‘figure of our 
‘Lord in the apse dome,’ is doubtless ‘in accordance with the 
‘tradition of early Christian art;’ that is to say, with feeble 
efforts to describe the human form which scarcely reach the 
- level of imaginative art. This ‘ majesty,’ as it is technically 
called, is a profane anachronism, utterly incongruous in style 
and in effect, with the whole architectural scene, and even with 
the sumptuous decorations that are projected to surround it; 
and it is almost incredible that intelligent and educated full- 
grown men can seriously propose or submit to the consideration 
of such monstrous inconsistency and big-babyism. It seems | 
that the educated world are so completely ignorant respecting 
art, that they are entirely at the mercy of a few pedantic 
sciolists, who find no difficulty in getting them to wonder at, 
and even to admire, a barbarous and impious outrage. 

The coarse monstrosities, which the description says are 
seraphim, are equally abominable. They are a slavish copy of 
the grotesque attempts of a dark age to realize the invisible. 
The medieval originals may pass as curiosities, but these 
imitations are an insult to religion, and would be a disgrace to 
the consenting clergy of St. Paul’s. The huge senseless figure, 
with its attendant savage archaisms, is but a travesty of sacred 
things; and the presumption of this vain pretence to give a 
counterfeit presentment of the ‘Man that spake as never man 
spake,’ and whose looks must equally have been above the 
imagination of humanity, is as disgusting as the irreverence is 
hideous. Our Saviour is thus to be degraded by His own 
ministers; and, for ‘artistic’ purposes, is placed in the same 
category with Gog and Magog, and with the black portentous 
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image on the arch at Constitution-hill. This, then, is to be 
our experience of the ‘revival’ of what the connoisseurs call 
‘ ecclesiastical,’ and some call ‘sacred’ art. 

In the pavement we again have ‘ opus sectile in large pieces. 
‘There is a white path on cither side of the nave, the centre 
‘consisting of a coloured pattern, and the whole suggesting the 
‘idea,’ not of a pavement, as one would naturally suppose, but 

- ‘ofa broad carpet, running the entire length of the Cathedral, 
‘and leading up to the altar.’ There is no ‘altar’ at St. 
Paul’s, nor any sacrifice. The Cathedral is for the service of 
the Protestant religion, not of the Lutheran, nor of the Papal 
Church. Wren provided no ‘altar’ but a ‘communion-table.’ 
He did not even know the ecclesiastical meaning of the word, 
but called his ‘four pillars supporting a canopy over the 
‘communion-table a magnificent design of an altar.’ The 
proposal that should ‘suggest the idea of running’ for the 
floor of a church is strange art ; and that what should seem the 
solid, permanent, and firm foundation for the surrounding 
architectural display should be made to imitate a mobile 
textile covering for a floor, is worthy of the genius of an 
upholsterer. The use of white as the main tone of the pave- 
ments is as nearly as possible the opposite of their proper 
treatment. A floor should be comparatively dark, to throw up 


the light walls and piers by contrast. The notion of echoing ~ 


the vault above by panelling the pavement is ridiculous ; the 
use of ‘ heads and arabesques’ as ornaments in pavements is, in 
spite of all ‘authorities’ and precedents, a barbarism; and all 
the nonsense about ‘ four streams flowing from the altar,’ with 
harts drinking, flowers, and so forth, the whole being 
‘emblematic of Paradise, as so frequently seen in early 
‘Christian art at Ravenna, Rome, and elsewhere,’ is but an 
evidence of that contracted scope of mind which can effectually 
grasp but one idea; and having, therefore, no capacity for 
judgment of the duc relationship and proper use of things, 
makes its own study paramount in all affairs, and counts its 
geese as swans. If we imagine an Executive Committee under- 
taking to ‘complete’ Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin by the 
insertion of the quaint effigies of Mary that were frequently 
exhibited in old Byzantine art, the folly of this early Christian 
climax of the decorators’ scheme becomes absurdly evident. 
The thing is foolish, but a folly when it gets inside a church is 
called a solemnity, and ‘cultivated’ people then accept the 
~ nonsense seriously, and show it reverence. 

The entire scheme is foreign to, and totally incongruous with, 

Wren’s work. St. Paul’s is in a category quite distinct from, 
G2 
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and of a style and character entirely above, the Italian 
Renaissance churches, of which it is proposed to make it but a 
mongrel copy. It has at present an impressive simple dignity, 
which is the first artistic requisite for any church. Even in his | 
failings Wren was dignified. There is a constant frank 
acknowledgment of imperfection in his work, and at the same 
time a genuine politeness in the endeayour that he always | 
makes to screen his numerous shortcomings without resorting 
to the mean expedients of tawdry ornament or costly display. 
This dignity is entirely wanting in the Genoese and Roman 
ecclesiastical show-places. Englishmen, who go wandering in 
listless ignorance about Italy and other parts of Europe, are 
taken by the cicerone to admire the splendour of the public 
buildings ; and from St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg to St. Martino 
at Naples they have the constant ring upon their ears of ‘ tout 
en marbre. Few of these pilgrims ever form the vaguest 
estimate of the intrinsic value or the worthlessness of what they 
see. They gaze on all with undiscriminating eyes; and so 
come back to England with their brains ‘marmoreated,’ and 
with gold and polish, cost and splendour, sumptuousness and all 
associated vileness, as their elements of art. This is pure 
flunkeyism; and with it art, which is a queen, has no ~ 
association. Art is majestic, simple, mentally intelligent, and 
morally above the world, not of it. Its true element and means 
of demonstration is the boundless and divine creative power in - 
the mind of man, and not the cost and polish of a mineral | 
that should humbly serve as a mere useful vehicle of thought. 

At St. Peter’s, the vast scale of the building, the general «f 
absence of high polish, and the great average distance of the 
piers and walling from the observer’s eye, prevent the glare and | 
prominence and glittering brightness that at St. Paul’s are so 
excessively ‘desired ;’ and which would make the moderate 
dimensions of the church appear almost minute. The piers and , 
arches and the aisle walls would come home to the eye; and 
the church, excepting always the great central dome, would lose 
all majesty and space, and be accounted but a vulgar, show 
little building. The cross dimensions of the church are sma 
compared with those of many churches on the Continent, and 
appear less wide than those of some at home. The addition, 
therefore, of this heavy tone of dark mosaic, bronze, and parti- - 
coloured marble, in the choir, would be an architectural injury . 
expensively obtained. As to the argument about cleanliness, 
that is absurd. The alteration now proposed would evidently 
tend to increased dirtiness. The Dean and Chapter could not 
be expected to keep ‘bright’ and polished all the costly and 
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’ elaborate decoration schemed by Mr. Burges, when they fail to 
clean the homely work designed by Wren. 

The entire ‘adornment’ is without the feeblest scintillation 
of the light of art. The coloured marble is but a thing of com- 
merce, representing so much money, and the meanest effort of 
the workman’s skill. ‘I have often seen from my chamber- 

‘window two noble creatures, both of them of an erect 
‘countenance, and endowed with reason. These two intel- 
‘lectual beings are employed from morning to night in rubbing 
‘two smooth stones one upon another; that is, as the vulgar 
‘phrase it, in polishing marble.’ This was a century and a half 
ago; now the greater part of all the polish we produce is pure 
machine work, representing nothing but the cost of coal, and 
oil, and engineers’ attendance. The Executive Committee fail 
to see that the chief decoration they propose is but a coarse dis- 
play of money, and of the civilized vulgarity that has become 
the characteristic and concomitant of modern Christendom ; 
and, consequently, they intend to give us, in the choir, a 
specimen of clerical vulgarity full blown. This style of costly 
decoration has been used to grace impiety and immorality, both 
clerical and lay, of every form, for near four hundred years. 
Caserta and Versailles were triumphs of the art. The tawdry 
chapels that encumber and degrade the churches and basilicas 
of Rome show that ‘the sanction of religion’ has been given to 
a style of which the Kursaal at Homburg, and the Conversa- 
tions Haus at Baden, are both ‘ bright and finished’ specimens ; 


‘and so the citizens of London may expect that their Cathedral 


- will in time become a costly imitation of ‘a den of thieves.’ 

In front of the Cathedral is a range of granite posts, moulded 
and highly polished, to the fashion of the day. These posts are 
typical. The costliness of their material, their dullness of idea, 
the unsympathetic quality of the stone, the brilliancy of their 
mechanical get up, and the sharp sunshine on their polished 
‘sides, combine to make them perfect specimens of modern art. 
There has been here no artist workman’s eye to carefully con- 
trive that all surrounding objects shall enhance, and not detract 
from, the acknowledged beauty of the building ; but, in the work- 
. man’s stead, the draughtsman and the manufacturer have ranged 

‘ these smooth and polished surfaces along the front, so that their 
brilliancy distracts the eye from the fagade, and, with their 
smooth, mechanically-moulded forms, causes the building to 
appear uncouth, and very much in need of what is called 
‘completion.’ A row of ancient cannon-posts would be a fitter 
and far cheaper fencing for this homely building of unpolished 
stone. 
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Our brilliant scheme need not, however, be confined to the 
Cathedral ; for at Westminster, the Abbey, gradually shutting 
out the light in solemn mourning for distinguished engineers, 
will shortly be in need of the ‘desired brightness.’ And 
a committee will be formed of Dean and connoisseurs, to 
patronize some*eminent ‘Rachel’ who will, professionally, under- 
take to substitute for perishing and coarse-grained stone a 
smooth complexion, soft and delicate, that will rejuvenate the 
church and make it ‘ beautiful for ever.’ But the distinguished 
Bond-street artist only fleeced her customers, she did not flay 
them. Her art was lavished on the actual skin; she did not 
substitute a new integument, by way of ‘finishing’ the patient. 

So much for the description ; but there is another utterance 
that requires some notice. The majority of the Committee have 
informed the public of their reasons for adopting Mr. Burges’s 
design. They have not waited for that public judgment which 
the Dean last year so earnestly desired and promised to consult. 
They have decided ; and they now are ‘ grateful for fair 
‘criticism.’ We shall continue our endeavour to obtain a share 
of this reward of gratitude. 

‘After a fuller investigation, we have discovered that, with 
‘the important exceptions about to be mentioned, Sir Christo- 
‘ pher Wren left no suggestions and designs to be carried out.’ 
These exceptions are two: the ‘ four pillars and a canopy,’ and 
the dome mosaic. These two things were actually all that 
Wren required to ‘complete’ his work. 

A considerable sum of money has been given by the public 
for a special purpose, and to use it otherwise would be sheer 
malversation. This money has been got under the promise that 
it shall be used to finish Wren’s, not Mr. Burges’s, designs. 
These are our premises. We leave the Dean and Chapter to 
complete the syllogism; and the Executive Committee will 
assist them; for they say—‘ We have not the slightest clue 
‘ whatever as to the way in which Wren would have treated 
‘the nave and choir; but it is not conceivable that he would 
‘have decorated the dome and the east end of the church 
‘ magnificently, and have !cft the rest of the building cold and 
‘unadorned.’ This thing, so ‘inconceivable,’ is exactly wat 
Wren actually did, with care and judgment; and the egregious 
folly and impiety that have filled the public mind with reason- 
able fear and natural disgust, are to be perpetrated because ten 
gentlemen, of various degrees of insight and ability, and of no 
artistic practical experience at all, cannot conceive that Wren 
knew when to stop, and when his work was finished ; or, that 
he had the merest elementary artistic knowledge. Wren kifew 
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well, as the ‘complete’ exterior of the Cathedral shows, that 
ornament and grace require emphasis and contrast, and that 
decoration, to be properly effective, must be localized and 
limited. or instance, in the interior, he did not paint and 
gild ‘as for a decoration’ the entire church, but merely ‘the 
‘east end ;’ and this only until he could get the materials, not 
to turn this paint into marble by scarifying the building, but 
‘for a magnificent design of an altar, consisting of four pillars 
‘wreathed (i.c., twisted or carved) of the richest (costliest) 
‘Greek marbles, supporting a hemispherical canopy, with 
‘proper decorations of architecture and sculpture.’ Not a 
word about colour on the building, except, by way of apology, 
for its temporary use. This ‘canopy’ was, in fact, to be a sym- 
pathetic piece of furniture, a real work of architectural and 
sculptured art, akin in some sort to the Belgian pulpits, or the 
monument of Maximilian, or the genuine Italian tombs; an 
opportunity for Grinling Gibbons, the art-workman, and in 
style a perfect contrast to the feeble-minded box of polished 
marbles, set on stilts, that looks so pitiful and shamefaced at the 
south-east corner of the dome. 

The dome, again, he would have treated as a glorious climax 
to the church. The architecture generally he kept cool and 
distant, to retain, as far as possible, the effect of airiness and 
space, together with the monumental power of solid masonry. 
But the interior dome is raised, apparently, above the building, 
like a firmament; and without coloured decoration it looks 
dull and cavernous and misty, and it seems, and is, too high. 
It wants the strong effects of colour and of gold to bring it 
down, and nearer to the eye. Thus, also, by its tone and power 
of coloured decoration, it would supply at once effective contrast 
and harmonious sympathy with the more simple architectural 
display. Wren’s use of contrast was magnificent. He was not 
great in ‘ opus sectile’ and ‘ tarsia work ;’ the entire Cathedral 
was the subject of his grand artistic strategy. He would have 
crowned his solid masses of supporting stone with a huge 
hemisphere of overhanging splendour, and would have smiled 
with negligent contempt at this laborious scheme of little 
patches of black marble and majolica and bronze. 

But though Wren wished to give full glory to the dome, he 
never hints at polish; and of mosaic work he only says that it 
is ‘more durable’ than painting, and ‘at St. Peter’s has a 
‘splendid and magnificent appearance.’ If, as the Executive 
Committee ‘conceive,’ Wren had wanted the richest Greek 
marbles and mosaic work and gilding for the rest of the build- 
ing, he would not have been silent about it. He was as free to 
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tell if anything was wanted to complete the choir and nave, as 
to suggest mosaics to adorn the dome. Perhaps it would be as 
easy and as charitable for the Committee to conceive that Wren 
really did not mean to say what he has actually said, as to 
believe that he would have said some wondrous nonsense when 
he had completely finished, and so held his tongue. 

These gentlemen appear to have no knowledge of the use and 
power of contrast in the arts. With them, too much of a 
superior thing is ‘inconceivable.’ The cheek of beauty has its 
well-contrasted pink and white, but our ‘Executive’ would 
never be content with such a loss of opportunity. By them it 
would be ‘inconceivable’ that nature, having tipped the cheeks 
with soft and delicate carmine, has, without oversight or error, 
left the rest of the complexion ‘cold and unadorned.’ The 
skin of the Red Indian would be their true sample of high art ; 
and ladies might beware of some attempt to make their charms 
‘complete’ and so to carry out Dame Nature’s ‘evident inten- 
tions.’ Dark eyes, again, would be a source of trouble ‘incon- 
ceivable ;’ and for ‘complete adornment,’ the brigade of shoe- 
blacks would be needed to illuminate the fair, but ‘very 
sombre,’ skin, and thus to give the ‘much-desired brightness.’ 

The persistent assumption that Wren had not completed his 
work, reads like a case of mental aberration. ‘If further proof 
‘ were needed, that the systematic decoration of St. Paul’s was 
‘contemplated by its architect, it is supplied by the fact that 
‘every Act of Parliament relative thereto, passed in Wren’s 
‘ lifetime, is entitled “An Act for the completing the building 
‘and adorning of the Cathedral.”’ If this quotation supplies 
evidence that the intended adornment was not carried out, it 
equally proves that the cathedral was not built. In fact, how- 
ever, it effectually proves that Wren’s whole church was built, 
completed, and adorned at the same time, and as the work went 
on. Every moulding and column and carving was an adorn- 
ment ; and the very omission of some carving, here and there, 
with evident intention and excellent result, proves that the 
‘adornment’ of the walling was complete. 

This project for the completion of Sir Christopher’s design 
isa delusion. There is not a particle of truth in it, except it 
may be in the possible mosaics in the dome. And to desecrate 
the church with a hideous caricature of Christ and seraphim, 
and call that a completion of Sir Christopher’s design, with an 
aside that Wren had no design at all for such completion, is an 
outrage both on the religious instincts of the living and on the 
sacred memory of the dead; an insult to the man whose name 
is constantly invoked as the great motive for a scheme which, 
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were he living, he would most eagerly denounce. As to the 
dome mosaic, we may wait with patience for its execution. No 
one in Europe has been yet discovered fit to undertake it, and 
the European public is entirely incapable of making the dis- 
covery. ‘To touch the dome at such a period of universal 
ignorance and incapacity would be to play the fool with Wren. 

A word in season may be offered with becoming deference to 
the Dean and Chapter. If we have used a phrase or two not 
full of approbation of Church influence in architectural affairs, 
it shows no want of personal respect for the Cathedral digni- 
taries, or of esteem for their profession. A marked distinction 
of the early Christian character and life was that the brethren 
were ‘ full of goodness, filled with knowledge, and able also to 
admonish one another.’ The memory of many a sermon makes 
us feel that this great Christian grace has not been made 
reciprocal, and so complete. On this account it is that we 
‘have written the more boldly in some sort,’ with reference to 
the clergy, ‘as putting them in mind’ that when they deviate 
from clerical affairs into the world of art, some preparation, not 
entirely pedantic, or at second hand, is needed. Where this is 
wanting there will ultimately be no satisfaction, even in 
achieved success, but only sorrowful amazement, and a sense 
of sharp responsibility. We therefore venture, with much 
deference, to submit an early illustration of this common 
way in which the priesthood err. Moses, the lawgiver— 
those who read their Bible may remember—went as a pious 
layman up into the holy mount; and Aaron stayed below. 
Being thus left without judicious guidance all the multi- 
tude became impatient, and were ‘set on mischief ;’ stupid, 
in fact, as in their ignorance most people are. Aaron then did 
not turn as Moses used to the ‘ wisehearted’ workmen. His 
quick appeal was to the sumptuously endowed, to ‘ whomsoever 
had any gold.’ These then contributed their golden earrings, 
not their brains; and Aaron, probably, like others nearer home, 
not seeing clearly what he was about, prepared an impious, and 
doubtless hideous form ; and, just as at St. Paul’s, ‘ there came 
out this calf.’ ‘And Moses said unto Aaron, what did this 
‘people unto thee that ¢how hast brought so great a sin upon 
‘them 

The Executive Committee at St. Paul’s are, like most public 
bodies, open to rebuke on every side. Their state of difficult 
and anxious search is not, however, new in history. A young 
man, we read, once asked a Greek philosopher to advise him 
whether he should marry or remain in statu quo;’ and for 
reply was told it mattered little; for in either ease he would 
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repent it; so, likewise, whether the Committee do little, or do 
much, or even cease to do, their ‘trial’ will proceed. But, 
taking matrimony as a figure, let us advise them to postpone 
their decoration of St. Paul’s until they have arrived at archi- 
tectural maturity. At present they are babes in art, subject to 
untaught tutors and to infantile delusions; and they are also 
apt, like youth, to go astray. But here we drop the mentor; 
and, referring to the ten signatures of the majority of the Com- 
mittee to their published letter, we can testify our unreserved 
respect for every individual name. These gentlemen are all 
distinguished, either by their aptitude for business, or for their 
mental culture, or, by a favouring Providence, they are other- 
wise endowed. But in the world of art they range themselves 
in other categories. There are the clergy who pretend to have 
a little architectural knowledge, and are dangerous ; then come 
the connoisseurs in church design, more knowing and decidedly 
maleficent ; and the remainder are those gentlemen of excellent 
intentions and absorbing zeal, who ‘have gone into captivity 
because they have no knowledge.’ These shortcomings it is 
exceedingly painful to proclaim; but it is, still more, needful. 
We would of course be silent were it in our power; but danger 
presses, and we thus remonstrate, not that we respect these gen- 
tlemen the less, but that we reverence Wren more. 

What should be done about the decorations of St. Paul’s it 
is not necessary now to state; but what the Executive Committee, 
the subscribers, and the public: should endeavour to attain is 
obvious. They should seek to learn what art really is, and then 
they should so cultivate that knowledge that they may entirely 
free themselves from the misleading guidance of a class of men 
who pass among the clergy and the architectural trade for 
connoisseurs. ‘These people, like the conies, are a feeble folk, 
remarkable for want of mental scope, and grasp, and penetra- 
tion. They, with various diligence, have climbed some barren 
heights of worthless knowledge, where few care to follow them, 
and being thus relieved from the correcting pressure of opinion, 
they become inflated and are like windbags, destitute of solid 
weight but occupying an absurd offensive prominence and 
space in public observation. These ridiculous distentions must 
be softly punctured, and allowed to quietly collapse ; and then 
the public sight will be relieved and, by judicious use, it will 
become both powerful and clear. 

Two courses, in the meantime, may be offered for considera- 
tion. The Executive Committee, by their prompt heroic action 
with the small ‘ Fine Arts Committee,’ have proved themselves 
quite capable of dissolution. Could they not make another 
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application of this power, and, with a conscience quite assured of 
popular respect, dissolve themselves? Or, if the natural recoil 
from such a sacrifice should prove too powerful, let them at 
least avoid ‘all, further demonstration of their, very pardonable, 
incapacity. The scheme that they have chosen for their enter- 
tainment at St. Paul’s is ignorant, ridiculous, presumptuous, 
and bad past all belief. Wonders repeat themselves; and 
that an ‘architect’ should have been enabled to design so 
strange a thing is capped by the amazing sanction of the 
‘Executive’ majority. Not many months will pass ere the 
Committee find some doubts arising in their minds, and these 
perhaps will grow and fructify, with multiplying seeds of 
knowledge and enlightenment. 

However, the Committee are entitled to the public sympathy 
and thanks. They are not the only people who have been 
honourably zealous from an inferior motive or for a mistaken 
idea; and are to be distinguished from the multitude who 
have no zeal for anything at all. They have been placed, by 
those incapable of judging of their fitness, in a situation having 
duties utterly beyond their cumulative power. The public 
were annoyed and scandalized at the condition of the church. 
They were ‘not satisfied with it, though they could not tell 
why ;’ and they were glad that any gentlemen should under- 
take to find both cause and remedy. A meeting was convened, 
and the chief talk was of the undiscovered, but assumed, 
necessity for ‘finishing’ Sir Christopher’s design. This was 
the leading subject of discourse, but there{were various motives 
influencing various minds ; and, as at a meeting held with refer- 
ence to a ‘church,’ some eighteen centuries before, ‘some 
‘ desired one thing, and some another; for the assembly was 
‘confused, and the more part knew not wherefore they were 
come together.’ 

But what the public want is clear enough. Their great desire 
is showiness, and that coarse sense of moral influence which any 
demonstration of their ruling deity is sure to give. Mammon 
must always be exhibited in some material form. This is 
‘impressive.’ It gives ‘dignity,’ and it evinces ‘culture ;’ 
marks, or even is, civilization, and can stir the gross imagina- 
tion of this ‘age of progress and enlightenment.’ The public 
cry for art is a false cry. They have its name upon their lips, 
but their heart is far from it. Their understanding does not 
reach, nor does their mind accept it. That which the public 
most desire, the modern ‘architect,’ the publican, the ritualist 
cleric, and the manufacturer of fashions can most most properly 
supply. Each has his special means to gratify and lead the 
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public taste. They want, as we have lately heard, ‘ more 
ornament, more ritual, more stateliness.’ With them the 
evidence of ‘art’ is in ‘enrichment,’ and its calculable or 
incalculable cost. Were a true artist to arise, even a Giotto 
or Massaccio would be repudiated by the ‘cultivated’ public, 
and, therefore, by the Executive Committee ; unless indeed he 
had, by some good fortune, a distinguished reputation ; that is 
to say, the power that fashion gives its favourites to quote their 
price at a ‘high’ figure in the market. It is this public, in 
respect of art, the most degraded and elaborately corrupt in 
history, that now pretend to ‘finish’ Wren ; and that ‘ resolve’ 
to mutilate and make ridiculous a noble monument, admired for 
two centuries past, and made to be revered and carefully pre- 
served as a delight, for centuries to come. The present public have 
unbounded opportunity to show their taste in every kind of build- 
ing, from a railway tavern to a ritualist church, from a west- 
end club or hospital, to an insurance office or city bank. These 
might be thought sufficient to assuage the absorbing craze for 
‘ brightness,’ and to save the masterpiece of Wren from the tor- 
mentors. The scheme proposed is not alone an outrage on the 
present and the past, but is a fraud upon the unprotected future, 
a violation of a sacred trust, which an efficient court of equity 
would punish and prevent. 

The latest news of Mr. Burges’s designs is, that the 
Chapter, accepting those for the apse alone, have requested 
the Executive Committee to delay the work until after their 
next meeting. This changes nothing. The principle of the 
scheme, as we have been carefully instructed is, that ‘the 
whole of the interior is to be completed on one system.’ 
The apse will be the initiative work, and, as with Dante’s 
portrait, one part first is thus to be ‘adorned’ and then 
the rest will follow. Mr. Burges is at present confined to 
the apse. The public, therefore, should at once perform an 
‘act of mercy,’ which we were told is fitting for the place, 
and by a new process of ‘Orientation’ eject the ‘ decorator,’ 
and thus save Wren’s work from injury and insult, and the 
Cathedral from an insidious and outrageous venture of church- 
wardenism in excelsis, 

In the meantime a great amount of simple household work is 
wanted at St. Paul’s; much energetic ‘charing’ is required. 
The ordinary staff of servants there is clearly insufficient ; and 
the Committee, if they would but help, might really earn their 
title of ‘ Executive,’ by thorough doing, in the place of futile 
scheming. They might entirely clean the church, outside and 
in; and while this work is going on they will have time to 
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think, and form some true art notions of theirown. Then, as 
their minds thus healthily expand, their views will moderate, and 
thus, perhaps, will not be found so utterly ‘ beyond their measure.’ 
The Executive Committee, learning wisdom, will endeavour 
to preserve the good they have in Wren’s great master- 
piece; and, when severely tempted to ‘complete’ it, call- 
ing to mind a useful proverb about letting things alone, 
they will remember that there are a thousand specimens of 
decoration quite as ‘sumptuous’ and ‘bright’ as those that 
Mr. Burges so admires at Genoa and Rome; but that for the 
men of London there has never been but one Sir Christopher, 
and that in all the world there is but one St. Paul’s. 


And now, again reverting for a moment to the writer whom we 
quoted from the Guardian, that ‘charitable’ correspondent, at 
‘the long {expected hour of projection,’ received a letter from 
his ‘‘ operator,’ which evinces so much wisdom, candour, and 
refined politeness, that the Executive Committee may esteem it 
worthy of approval, and, in some respects, of imitation. Let us 
suppose the recipient of the note to be the body of subscribers to 
the ‘Fund for the Completion of St. Paul’s,’ and it would run 
as follows :— 

‘After having got out of you everything you can conveniently 
spare, I scorn to trespass upon your generous nature, and therefore 
must ingenuously confess to you that I know no more of the philo- 
sopher’s stone (architectural ‘completion’) than you do. I shall 
only tell you, for your comfort, that I never yet could bubble block- 
heads out of their money. They must be men of wit and parts who 
are for my purpose. This made me apply myself to persons of your 
wealth and ingenuity. How I have succeeded you yourselves can 
best tell. 

‘I have locked up the Laboratory, and laid the key under the 
door.’ 


Nore.—All honour to the Dean and to the Executive Com- 
mittee of St. Paul’s! The scheme which we have carefully 
described has been abandoned, and the Cathedral is for the 
present saved. This is the first and most important subject for 
congratulation; and a second is the resolute revolt of the 
Cathedral clergy and the Executive Committee from the per- 
nicious influence of ‘eminent’ professionals and ecclesiastical 
art connoisseurs. St. Paul’s, instead of being made a martyr to 
fanaticism and ridiculous conceit, will be a monument of their 
discomfiture, and may possibly become the scene and subject of a 
‘new,’ beneficent ‘departure’ in artistic srchitaagi, affairs. 
We cordially congratulate the Dean on the salvation of his 
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noble church; and, with great respect, would compliment him 
on the frank, unhesitating way in which he recognised the 

oma judgment, and then made this judgment the instructor of 
is own. 

Our criticism of the scheme for ‘the adornment of St. Paul’s’ 
was written, and in print, before this ultimate decision of the 
Executive Committee was announced. The reason given for 
this decision is indefinite—no doubt wisely so; and thus our 
article will serve to supplement the published statement. The 
public did not altogether understand the evil of the scheme. 
They ‘were not satisfied with it, though they could not tell 
why.’ This-want of accurate discernment we have sought to 
remedy. Instincts are not ‘unerring,’ out of the House of 
Commons, and many a decision of the public will is seriously 
deficient in instructed mind. In this case of St. Paul’s it will 
not do to snatch a verdict from a half intelligent tribunal. St. 
Paul’s must not escape alone, or only once. Our object is to 
make the public understand what is the principle and root of 
the whole question ; so that in every case they may be able not 
merely to object or to concur, according to their fancy, but may 
decide with conscious aptitude and sound discrimination ; and 
then for ever, and entirely, repudiate the class of notorieties that 
have so nearly compassed the artistic ruin of St. Paul’s. For 
these reasons we have determined that our article shall stand. 


Art. IV.—The Bible’s Place in a Science of Religion. An 
Outline. By the Author of ‘ Belief: what is it ?’ 


ApuERENTs of the religion exhibited in the Hebrew and Christ- 
ian Scriptures are in the present day often significantly called 
upon to apply to them the scientific method of study, by which 
all adequately ascertained knowledge has been arrived at. The 
demand is made by way of challenge, in the apparent or assumed 
confidence that the result of such an inquiry will be the renun- 
ciation of Christianity. It is with the opposite anticipation that 
the writer of this paper would seek to apply the inductive 
method, as severely as possible, to the matter which the docu- 
ments named present to observation. Of course only an outline 
of the argument can be attempted in the space here available. 
The position assumed by science towards the Bible has varied 
in a remarkable manner during the progress of modern physical 
knowledge; but the changes have illustrated not any failure 
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discovered in the reasoning of the Scriptural personages, but 
only too great haste to generalize on the part of those call- 
ing themselves scientific reasoners. The mediwval error of 
making the Scriptures a universal authority was a mistake not 
of theology, but of science; which then thought that it had 
found a short road to physical knowledge, in assuming as Divine 
dicta on that subject any Scriptural expressions which seemed 
applicable. Natural, to hasty reasoners, perhaps, but unworthy 
of inductive philosophy, was the recoil which the scientific mind 
suffered itself afterwards to make, when, in casting off its self- 
imposed bondage to the very letter of the Scriptures, it rushed 
into the rejection of their authority upon any matter, even of 
history, because it thought them convicted of scientific error. 
The modern attitude of scepticism towards Scriptural religion, 
while avoiding the blunder of trying to ignore important 
historical documents, departs as much from inductive reason- 
ing, when it makes the very indefinite postulate, that the 
supernatural be held to be inaccessible to scientific investi- 
gation. The term supernatural must be defined before it is 
used in reasoning; and even then inductive philosophy investi- 
gating natural phenomena cannot limit either the direction or 
the extent of its progress, but must go on so long as it has 
foothold, irrespective of where it may have to go. 

The demand, however, to have the data of Christianity ex- 
amined scientifically, is a fair one, and not too soon made, if 
only sceptics themselves be quite willing that it should be 
responded to. And yet it deserves to be noticed that the fault 
of modern theology not being scientific in form, is chargeable 
upon scientific rather than upon theological habits of thought. 
The Hebrews had not a philosophical theology. Their religious 
convictions and habits of thought had respect to a history; and 
were formed by the most strictly inductive reasoning upon facts 
observed and experienced. But at the time when the earliest 
Christian theologies were constructed, Greek philosophy was in 
a position to force the spirit of system upon every speculation 
which concerned a theme so extensive as that of religion. Even 
when the Protestant systems were formed, all educated minds 
were under the dominion of the philosophy of Aristotle. Bacon 
had not yet formulated into scientific exactness the process by 
which common sense has always reasoned accurately in most 
of the departments of familiar knowledge. Philosophy was 
regarded as too exalted a thing to be approached by such a 
vulgar method of investigation, and had a manner of reasoning 
of its own, A cosmogony was essential to all philosophies of 
human affairs; some grand hypothesis must be presented con- 
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taining the explanation of all things human and divine. 
Theologians did not escape the scientific dream of universal 
knowledge. The creeds that were framed were all, to some 
extent, cosmogonies; and the impressive creations of pre- 
Adamite history, which were thought necessary by Milton in his 
‘Paradise Lost,’ show the propensity which, in their religious 
thinkings, the greatest minds of the age had to construct 
hypothetical systems of the universe, instead of inductively 
gathering true religious knowledge from the historical facts 
of the Bible. 

Whatever else may be found by the hopes of Christians, or 
the apprehensions of sceptics, in the documents forming the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, these documents present to 
inductive examination certain particulars of a precisely scientific 
kind, which are’ capable of being proved or disproved, exactly 
like questions of history or biography. The case presented, and 
which alone the writer proposes to treat, so far that is as to fur- 
nish an outline of the argument, is, in cumu/o, as follows :—1. The 
Christian thoughts respecting God and the connection of mankind 
with Him, are thoughts which took possession of individuals and 
communities as detailed in the Scriptural documents during a pro- 
gressive history of 4,000 vears. 2. The Scriptural books are a 
chronological series; and the religious ideas which they exhibit as 
coming into men’s minds in successive generations, show a pro- 
gressive order of increase—every historical period manifesting 
an advance upon its predecessor in respect of the number and 
distinctness of the thoughts expressed. 3. The progressively - 
increasing body of religious conception was no eclectic structure ; 
but was a homogeneous growth, during the whole progress of 
which, from a meagre beginning to large dimensions, no advance 
had to be resiled from, nor any incongruity to be expunged, but 
every development and increment formed manifestly a portion of 
one whole idea. 4. The successive developments and incre- 
ments of the homogeneous body of thought appear in the history 
as arrived at, by the individuals or bodies there recorded, 
through the same inductive process, of reasoning from obser- 
vation and consciousness, which yields to mankind daily their 
most confident knowledge of matters of ordinary life. 5. The 
body of ideas was continuously formed, in the midst of 
facilitated or compelled comparison with all the successive 
systems of religion which have been famous in the world. 
6. It began with the commencement of human history ; and 
is the only historical faith traceable to primitive times, or 
which has shown itself capable of taking possession of the 
human mind in all conditions of individual or national life, 
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and of surviving all fluctuations of civilization. 7. The. 


individuals and communities, in whose minds the successive 
ideas of that growth of faith arose, were in all moral qualities 
superior, even to the extent of contrast, to the known framers 
or adherents of all other individual or ethnic religions, and, in 
consequence, were better fitted to form true conceptions upon 
high moral and spiritual subjects. 8. The general order of 
human affairs is seen all along the history going on in harmony 
with the notions which the Scriptural thinkers formed respect- 
ing the Divine nature; and one specific chain of events, extend- 
ing over many centuries is observed to be in accordance with 
the particular anticipations of a certain worldly future which 
they formed and recorded. 9. The picture presented by the 
whole collated facts is that of a great mundane order, due to 
the action of a Pantocrator between whom and mankind a 
peculiar relationship subsists. 

These generalizations are all matters strictly appropriate to 
scientific investigation, whatever inductive reasoning may be 
obliged to add to them as resulting inferences. Even scepticism 


cannot allege that any bugbear of the supernatural lurks under . 


the first data here presented by Christianity ; and for an import- 
ant part of the investigation the points under examination are 
such as science holds to be distinctly its proper material. 


I.—Historical Rise of the Christian Conception of God. 


The first point which induction has to determine is nothing 
more than this: Did an alleged growth of religious idea take 
place in the first 4,000 years of human history ? Whether the 
thoughts which successively arose were correct or mistaken, and 
whether the origin of them was human or superhuman, are 
matters which donot in any degree affect the historical fact of their 
having occurred. How, then, could such a fact be established ? 
The evidence offered is precisely of the scientific kind. The 
progressive growth of thought is found embedded in a series of 
ostensibly chronological documents of a historical nature. If 
the numerous documents of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
be a chronological series, representing human life at successive 
periods of the world’s history, then the succession of religious 
conceptions which exhibit the growth of Scriptural religion, 
or Christianity, is a historical fact. But the historical status of 
these documents is exactly a subject for scientific judgment. 
And the evidence forthcoming for their having that status is 
of the several kinds which a scientific investigator of history 
demands. 

NO, CXXI. 
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II.—The Books of Scripture a Chronological Series of Historical 
Records. 


A peculiarly strong argument in defence of this position of . 
the , iar | books is furnished by the history of criticism 
upon the particular point in question. All the progress of 
criticism, adverse to, as well as advocating the historical 
character of those documents, has been to establish that 
character for them; and an all but universal denial by 
sceptical writers of mark has, as the result of more than a 
century of critical inquiry, been converted into practically 
universal admission. The least historical looking portion of 
those books, the prophetical utterances, are now studied by 
conflicting schools of Biblical criticism in Germany and else- 
where, as unquestionably reflecting recognized historical periods 
of Hebrew life in which they must have been written. 

The positive evidence for the historical character of the Biblical 
narrative is exactly of the kind for which a court of evidence 
would look. It consists of corroborations derived from other 
histories, and from geographical, monumental, and linguistic 
sources. 

The earlier Hebrew documents, when compared with frag- 
ments which remain to us of Egyptian, Phoenician, Mesopo- 
tamian, and Syrian history, exhibit an agreement with these, 
as to general fepresentations and particular events, ranging 
from the traditions of the Creation and the Deluge, to minute 
particulars of the wars of the Hebrew kingdoms with neighbour- _ 
ing peoples. More minute corroborations, furnished by the 
monuments of Egypt, Assyria, and Palestine, verify the accuracy 
of the Hebrew books, from dates as early as the Confusion of 
Tongues, and the topography found in Genesis, chap. x., which 
was already antique when Genesis was written, on to the taking 
of Babylon by the Medes; and specially certify a long list of 
facts in the histories of Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, Jehu, 
Hazael, Hezekiah, &c. A chronological order of Hebrew nar- 
rative posterior to the time of Moses is thus verified by docu- 
ments belonging to the history of other peoples. | The verifica- 
tion of the Hebrew records in this manner is the distinguishing 
achievement of recent historical research ; and no limit yet pre- 
sents itself to the accumulation of corroborative facts which 
are now in the course of discovery. 

A chronological order of events which were ancient when 
Moses wrote, is recognized by linguistic scholars as undoubtedly 
indicated in the form in which those events are recorded in 
Genesis. The notices bear the recognized signs of transcripts 
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from older documents, or of closely verbal traditions; being in 
the form of registers and archaic narratives. They are besides 
expressed in words which, along with a number of the names 
of the earlier personages mentioned, belong to a language 
which must have existed before the Semitic tongues took their 
characteristic form. 

In addition to these evidences, geographical knowledge of 
Palestine now furnishes a verification of the Scriptural narra- 
tives such as no other history possesses, because no other national 
history could have been presented in a setting of such multiform 
associations of scene and climate as Palestine supplies. The 
force of this particular proof is sufficiently illustrated -by the 
two following extracts. Commander Lynch, reporting the 
United States Expedition to the river Jordan, says— 


‘It is for the learned to comment on the facts which we have 
laboriously collected. Upon ourselves the result is a decided one. 
We entered upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the 
party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed infidel. After 
twenty-two days’ close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we were 
nnanimous in the conviction of the truth of the Scriptural account of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain.’ 


M. Rénan, a witness against his wishes, gives a more widely 
applicable testimony : 

‘Toute cette histoire, qui a distance semble flotter dans les nuages 
d'un monde sans réalité, prit ainsi un corps, une solidité qui m’eton- 
nérent. Liaccord frappant des textes et des liewx, la merveilleuse 
harmonie de l'idéal évangélique avec le paysage qui lui servit de 
cadre furent pour moi comme une révélation.’ 

It is in a long series of documents, certified as to their histo- 
rical character and chronological order by the kind of evidence 
thus briefly summarized, that we find, deposited in continuity, 
the successive developments and increments of religious thought, 
which finally resulted in Christianity. Whether Christianity 
be a religion of certain knowledge, or an imaginative faith, we 
shall have sufficient proof that it actually arose in the world, a 
growth of religious ideas going on from the earliest human 
period to the time of the Roman Cvsars, if we find the entire 
body of that growth, root, stem, branches and fruit, lying before 
our eyes, embedded in the succession of historical records, 
which represent the successive periods of that portion of time. 


IlI.—TZhe Growth of the Christian Idea. 


A full picture of the development and increment of the 
Christian idea would occupy a large space. We are but out- 
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lining the inductive reasoning which the subject invites, and 
should compel. An outline, however, will sufficiently exhibit 
the connection of the facts, and the logical force of that 
connection. : 

Though at a subsequent stage of our investigation human 
history may be found to begin with the Scriptural account of the 
Creation, the history of man’s spontaneous religious thoughts starts 
from a later period. We have the record of these only from the 
time at which the conduct of mankind showed that some great 
moral act on their part had been followed by certain notions 
and feelings respecting God, which became characteristic of 
the race, and were of oppressive effect. 

The first human conception of Godhead, as history has pre- 
served it, was of a being who was the Avenger of Crime. We 
have that thought presented to us as oppressing all ante- 
diluvian life. It is expressed in all the traditions of the 
antediluvian world respecting the expulsion from Eden, the 
terror of Cain, the reasonings of Lamech, the preaching of 
Enoch described by Jude, and the anticipations ef a retri- 
butive Flood. The seeds of a less despairing thought, that 
mercy was not absent from the Divine character, had a place in 
the minds of some of the primitive generations. Such a faith 
appears in certain of the names given to their children by 
individuals in both the Sethite and Cainite branches of the race. 
It was a faith that could support itself upon the tradition of 
God’s peculiar promise made to Eve, upon his forbearance with 
Cain, and upon the intercourse he was believed ‘to have held 
with Enoch. But the darkness of the antediluvian ages was 
hardly broken by those faint streaks of light. 

We have to go on to the next historical period, that of 
Abraham, for a much advanced view of the character of God as 
the Enemy of Evil. Then, however, we find that the Avenger 
of Crime who, in connection with the Deluge, was thought of as 
separating Noah and his household, that He might destroy the 
corrupt and impenitent world, had come to be regarded as in 
human experience the same enemy of evil, but a deliverer 
instead of a destroyer. He was then thought of as separating 
Abraham and his household to be a preserved and protected 
seed of salvation in the world, whose increase should bring 
blessedness to all the families of the earth. 

In the succeeding historical period, that of the Exodus and 
the Pilgrimage, we find a much developed conception of the 
Divine character. God, who before the Flood was dreaded as 
the terrible avenger of sin, had come to be believed in as pro- 
pitiable by sacrifice, and approachable in prayer. Jehovah, 
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who by that new name, was thought of as having been the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but as having only appeared to 
them at long intervals, was looked up to as the constantly present 
Protector, Provider, and Guide of their descendants, dwelling in 
a tabernacle with them in the midst of their mean precincts. 
The experienced or imagined protection received from Him in 
the Wilderness bore fruit in the faith which was expressed 
afterwards by Jephthah’s daughter in a state of society the 
reverse of exceptionally enlightened. She spoke of Him as 
an Avenger to Israel, but for and not against them—taking 
vengeance for them of their oppressors. 

The development of the original conception which mankind 
had formed of God as a Being angry at sin, continued to advance 
until in no long time an understanding had evidently arisen that 
the essential feature of His character was holiness, andnot punitive 
authority. The Psalms best exhibit the sentiments which pos- 
sessed the Hebrew mind between the times of the Judges and that 
of the long captivity. Reading these along with the history, we 
perceive that Jehovah, who was thought of by the men of the 
Wilderness chiefly as approachable by means of sin-offerings 


and oblations, was by-and-by contemplated. as pleased. by. 


obedience, and gratified by the love of, mankind, haroured 


chiefly by faith, and glorified beyond ll things by holiness; 


angry only with the wicked, and taking vengeance or: the nutions 
which tempted His people to sin. The whole experierice of the 
Monarchy was believed by the Israelites to be a manifestation 
of this character and purpose in their Jehovah ; and when the 
fall of the kingdoms was approaching, religious thought be held 
Him employing the outer nations to chastise and correct the 
unfaithfulness of His peculiar people; but was able then to 
behold Him ruling all those Gentile peoples themselves by 
the same holy law. Faith had grown to think and speak of 
a Divine law which exacted retribution for all sins done 
against known right, and of a providential fostering and 
guidance which were extended over all well-doing, whether 
the sinners and well-doers were Tyrians or Babylonians, 
Elamites or Canaanites, children of Egypt or of Israel. From 
avenger to judge, from judge to protector, from protector to 
deliverer, loving provider, never slumbering guide, merciful 
holy ruler, the conception had passed on in its confident 
growth. 

The last phase of pre-Christian faith shown by history had 
its period from the fall of the kingdoms onwards. It was an 
expectation which grew to be cherished, not only within, but 
widely beyond the borders of Israel, that, in some manifestation 
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or other, a Divine personal Deliverer was coming to the earth 
to save mankind from the miseries of their condition. 

It would be of value in showing how the Christian conception 
of God arose, the growth of many generations, if we were to 
trace, from their rudimentary to their mature condition, the 
individual figurative ideas, under which God was contemplated 
by the Hebrew people in so rich a variety of thoughts combined. 
Take as an example that of ashepherd. That metaphor, employed 
to represent an existing faith in the Divine care over human 
objects, appears first, without expository associations, in the last 
words of Jacob, calling Jehovah the Shepherd of Israel. It 
re-appears in the Twenty-third Psalm, setting forth a care 
much more near and selecting in its character. David there 
expresses his trust in Jehovah as his personal Guardian and 
Guide, the Shepherd of him who was a shepherd himself, 
protecting, nurturing, and delivering him through all his 
eventful life. The Psalms of Asaph look often to the object of 
Israel’s faith in this character, and see Him ‘leading Joseph 
‘like a flock,’ ‘ guiding His people like a flock by the hand of 
‘Moses and Aaron,’ ‘taking David from the sheepfolds from 
‘Sfellowing the ewes great with young, and bringing him to 
‘feed Jaeob His-fluck and Israel His inheritance.’ In Isaiah’s 
- time, the.Shepherd of,Israel is no more contemplated by the 
- geligious nation as ifs,own exclusive portion; but, with wider 
* appreciation and sympathies, as the Shepherd of a flock which 
is widely spread and is gathered from many ways. And their 
needs are many and varied, but ‘ He feeds His flock and carries 
‘the lambs in His bosom, and gently leads those that are with 
‘young.’ In the last conspicuous period of the sacred nation’s 
errors and afflictions, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and Zechariah 
all represent faith as looking to God’s future providence, with a 
much advanced expectation from Him of the care needed by a 
flock at the hand of its shepherd. Before their vision He 
appears punishing the under shepherds for their negligence, and 
Himself rescuing His sheep, ‘as a shepherd taketh out of the 
‘mouth of a lion two legs or a piece of an ear;’ but in His 
- gathering them out of all countries into which they have been 
driven He is seen in a new aspect, even ‘wounded on account 
‘of them in the house of His friends.’ And when He is 
‘stricken and smitten with the sword’ Himself, He yet ‘turns 
‘His hand to cover the little ones’ when ‘ the sheep are scattered 
‘abroad.’ The idea is manifestly expanding and ripening 
towards the wondrous completeness in which it is to appear in 
the fulness of times, when the sheep will be thought of as 
‘knowing the shepherd’s voice’ and refusing to ‘follow a 
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‘stranger,’ and the ‘good Shepherd’ will be believed in, that 
He even ‘ giveth His life for the sheep.’ 
We must omit other examples of figurative titles, and shall 
notice briefly the personal relationship which the Hebrews from 
eriod to period contemplated as uniting them with the Divine 
eing. A relationship of personal connection and mutual 
intelligence took more and more possession of their thoughts; 
and their progressive conceptions of it perhaps the most 
effectively exhibit the growth of religious idea which we are 
studying. 

The Repressive Governor of the antediluvians appears the 
Guiding Protector of the last family of the Old World ; but to 
the new generations, He is a Merciful Saviour, interposing 
without any punitive severity, to restrain the first highly 
dangerous development of human error. 

Abraham could think of Him as manifesting a closely per- 
sonal regard. He was the Friend of the patriarch, known to 
him by a new name. He was the Shepherd of his grandson’s 
life, and the Deliverer, Dwelling-place, Fortress, Salvation, and 
Strength of the tribes of his descendants in the desert. He 
was in their eyes the Judge of all the earth, ruling for 
their welfare; and they thought of themselves as a people 
whom He had chosen for Himself to show forth His praise. 
Job, the Eastern chief, had celebrated God in figures of distant 
dignity as the Creator of all things. The soul of Moses, 
in approaching Jehovah, drew near to one who spoke face to 
face with him, as a man speaketh to his friend; one who had 
chosen Israel to be His own, and they sat at His feet. 

He who in the troublous times of the Judges was looked to as 
the Avenger of Israel’s wrongs, the Judge of all the earth, 
was in the quieter life of the Monarchy adored for a loving- 
kindness which made Hini ‘the Judge of the widow from His 
‘holy habitation.’ The King above all gods was thought of as 
sorrowing, even as a man dependent on affection might sorrow, 
over the thought that His people were hardening their hearts 
against Him as their fathers had done. 

A nearer approach of faith succeeded. The family affections 
appreciated in human life asserted themselves in religious 
thought as entering into man’s connection with his Maker and 
Judge and King; and Jehovah was looked to as the compassionate 
helper of man, even as a father pitieth his children. He was 
worshipped as the Father of the fatherless, and as a correcting 
parent, who chastened His children in love, so that they cried 
unto Him: ‘My Father, Thou art the Guide of my youth.’ 
The period marked by the names of Hosea and Isaiah exhibits 
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a progress of religious thought to contemplating God as 
afflicted for human sins with the intensest agony known- to 
mankind, viz., the grief and self-sacrifice which a parent can 
endure for a beloved, erring child. But faith then began to 
look upon a relationship expressively in advance of that of father 
and child—which, with all its riches of affection, carries with it 
the idea of unavoidable connection—and to think of Jehovah as 
looking upon man with the most distinguished selecting love that 
is known to human life. He whom the wandering tribes believed 
to be propitiable, whom their children’s children when settled 
in Canaan thought of as their Protector, whom the psalmists called 
the Shepherd, the King, the holy Judge, the pitying Father of His 
people, was thus spoken of by Isaiah, ‘ Thy Maker is thy husband;’ 
and Hosea depicted human repentance, under the redeeming dis- 
cipline of Jehovah’s providence, as that of a contrite wife crying, 
‘I will return to my first husband, for then was it better with 
‘me than now.’ In the afflicted period of the later Kings and the 
Captivity the ideas abound of a grieved father and a husband 
of the youth labouring to recover an erring child or an unfaith- 
ful wife. The object of faith appears as a redeemer of the body 
and the soul together, who is to heal for ever the disrupted rela- 
tionship, and establish a ‘ new covenant which shall no more be 
broken.’ 

From the midst of these thoughts faith is seen, then, also pro- 
jecting upon its vision of future times, an expectation of salvation 
in which the helping Deliverer, recognized before in so many 
expressive forms, was to come to His needy ones even in visible 
manifestation—‘ God with us’--Himself bearing their griefs, 
carrying their sorrows, afflicted and smitten for them, or by 
them, while they should be healed by His stripes, and saved by 
their knowledge of Him. 

The period called the fulness of times added another tie of 
closeness to the representative relationships before contemplated. 
God was looked upon as manifesting in His desirously helping 
love, the closeness of a common nature with the objects of His 
care; appearing in the sympathetic position of a brother to 
mankind ; taking, as of one kind and condition with themselves, 
their estate of suffering and dishonour that He might win them 
to trust in Him, and help them to rise to a kindred nature and 
united happiness with Himself. And there followed that idea, 
the conception and belief of even a union of being, completing, 
and assuring the fulness of saved life. 

In the religious thoughts preserved to us in the New Testa- 
ment books God is seen to have been desired and believed in by 
mankind as a comforting Saviour, who should even dwell within 
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men, the Helper of their infirmities, the effectual Teacher and 
Guide of their faithful souls. And religious men thought 
of being themselves one with God asa vine-branch is one with its 
stem, or as living stones would form part and portion of a living 
building, of which He himself should be the chief corner-stone. 
In the religious contemplation of that age He was the Head of 
a unique body of spiritual life, existing in the universe, of 
which His human creatures were the many members, no longer 
thinking. of themselves as separate from Him, but as possessing 
an essential unity with Him, as well as a distinct individuality 
of their own. 


The outline now given is sufficient to demonstrate the remark- 
able scientific phenomenon which belongs to the history of 
that portion of mankind described in the sacred books of the 
Hebrews. The growth of such a homogeneous body of religious 
ideas concerning the nature and position of man, is a fact which 
the scientific reader of history must study as an important 
part of certain knowledge, for it is unique in the history of 
the human mind. 

That growth of religious idea would, however, be sepa- 
rated in our study from a most important historical element 
belonging to it, if we did not notice the fact that the Hebrews, 
from first to last, believed themselves to be the subjects of 
supernatural influence. They looked upon personal intercourse 
with the Creator of all things as a common occurrence in the 
history of their race, and they believed that certain portions of 
the growth of religious ideas which characterized their race had 
been directly communicated by Him. They read, as a series 
of connected facts belonging to their history, that in the 
leading events of that history God had revealed himself to 
Adam, to Cain, to Enoch, to Noah, and Abraham, and Jacob. 
It was part of their most familiar thoughts that He held 
constant communication with Moses for forty years; that He 
was for many generations recognizably present in the midst of 
the Hebrew people, in the Tabernacle first, and afterwards in 
the Temple; that He had, during that period, by means of a 
well understood! oracle, been the Guide of their race ; and that 
Gentile inquirers, as well as descendants of Jacob, had, as a well- 
known resource, sought counsel or direction at His mouth, and 
did so not merely in religious but likewise in worldly difficulties. 
A leading feature of their national history, often in their 
thoughts, and also in those of their heathen neighbours, was 
that He had, during their whole national existence, interposed 
at times in the national policy, and in the conduct of moral life, 
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by a well-known instrumentality of prophets endowed with 
superhuman powers of knowledge and action; who were in the 
habit of appearing upon emergency, or who dwelt in the presence 
of the nation, and were public characters, as well known as the 
ministers of religion, or as the councillors of state, which several 
of them had been. We have to bear in mind that those events 
which the Hebrews believed to be the remarkable, but not 
uncommon, events of their religious yoy | were in their com- 
mon thoughts essential portions of the living body of their 
national history. The connection was in effect so essential that 
in Hebrew politics, during every prosperous period of that 
long section of history, the supernatural element originated 
and guided the great historic mass of the natural. It was the 
ground of the national policy. But that supernatural, or 
superhuman, or what scientifically should be merely termed 
extraordinary element of Hebrew national life—which is 
extraordinary to the habits of thought produced by modern 
experience, but was in a sense commonplace to the Hebrew 
mind—appeared, towards the close of the Hebrew king- 
doms, exercising a special function in the development 
of religious thought. It was under the impelling influ- 
ence of the Prophets that the religious part of the nation 
began generally to look far onward into the future, and to see 
there, with growing distinctness, the approach in personal 
manifestation of a Divine Saviour, a priestly, kingly Prophet, 
who should visibly Himself bear their griefs, and deliver them 
from all evil. That particular conception of religious idea—the 
expectation of a personal Saviour—had been taking form in the 
minds of the Hebrews from an early period, and was visible 
perhaps even in the days of Samuel; but the full development 
of it, which occurred in the time of Uzziah, was believed by 
the men of that generation to be an actual revelation. 

Inductive reasoning has to deal with the whole growth of reli- 
gious idea now outlined, and with the Hebrew belief as to the 
extraordinary circumstances amidst which it arose—not treating 
it, of course, in the first place, as religious truth, but undoubtedly 
as an historical phenomenon, unique in duration and in philoso- 
phical pretensions. And inductive reasoning has to add, from 
universal history, the important fact that, in no long time after 
the remarkable expectation of a personal Divine Saviour pos- 
sessed the Hebrew mind, and became widely known to surround- 
ing nations, there appeared in Judea a remarkable individual 
claiming to be the expected Saviour, who fulfilled both the 
circumstantial and the uniquely moral representations of the 
Hebrew prophets. And it has to add the other fact, very 
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important, and very relevant to the question of the soundness 
of Hebrew religious opinion, that from widespread belief in 
that Person, as being the expected and the actual Redeemer 
of mankind from evil, has proceeded all the moral civilization 
and social happiness which makes Christian life a contrast to 
all foregoing or surrounding civilizations. 


The scientific facts we are now in possession of are these: A 
certain homogeneous growth of religious conception arose in 
the minds of a particular portion of the human race during the 
first 4,000 years of human life; and that portion of mankind 
believed themselves to have passed their mundane existence 
under a certain Divine control and enlightenment. We have 
yet the inquiry before us, and it is an unavoidable one, because 
strictly within the domain of science— What evidence is obtain- 
able from the historical circumstances in which the successive reli- 
gious ideas arose that they were or were not formed upon sound 
induction? At our present point of investigation, however, 
we may ask a not unimportant question—What will sceptics 
who profess allegiance to science do with the connected mass of 
historical phenomena now presented in outline? Here is a mo- 
mentous body of facts belonging to the subject of Anthropology, 
which brings Scriptural religion within the province of inductive 
knowledge, whether philosophers will or not. The continuous 
growth, during the world’s first 4,000 years, of a religious 
conception which became the historical source of all known 
moral civilization, is a fact of positive knowledge, which no dis- 
covery of facts of a different order respecting man can 
make to be other than of vast inductive consequence. The 
attacks made in our day upon Scriptural religion are made 
chiefly by means of inferences from biological speculations 
as to the origin of man, and from observations in geology as to 
the age of his dweiling-place. Let us distinctly see what force 
any inferences from these subjects can have against the Hebrew 
history of religious thought. The history of families, dynasties, 
and civilizations in Britain would not be in the slightest degree 
invalidated or confirmed by the proof of the extremest hypothesis 
of Darwinism. Greek civilization would remain as important 
a fact in anthropology as it is now, though a fossil man should at 
some period be quarried from the marble of Pentelicus. So 
would the body of religious thoughts which arose in the Adamic 
race, as detailed in the Scripture histories of 4,000 years, con- 
tinue a part of the positive knowledge possessed by science, 
even should it be discovered that a man-like race had existed 
before Adam, or that the human form had been evolved from a 
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remote protoplasm. The thoughts concerning God which grew 
up in the circumstances detailed in the Scripture history are 
historical facts, whatever their value may be as human 
opinions. Anthropological science has had to consent to 
examine, as facts of value in determining man’s nature and 
position, ethnic systems of religious opinion, even when they 
are demonstrably mythical. The imaginary character of national 
myths does not detract one whit from the value of the fact that 
they were professed opinions of the races to which they belong. 
But philosophy must assign to the Hebrew religious opinions 
more than the limited importance belonging to mythical faiths. 
The Hebrew opinions come to us in chronological documents, 
and are portions of the transactions of a professed history which 
sceptical science itself says is in its human elements undoubtedly 
real history. We are ready, therefore, in closest observance of 
scientific order, to inquire as the next and unavoidable con- 
sideration arising in our investigation—How came these suc- 
cessive conceptions of Scriptural religious idea to be formed ? 


IV.—The successive Scriptural Ideas were formed by Inductive 
Reasoning. 


The data of the Scriptural religion are :—First. The historical 
phenomenon that that religion arose, thought by thought, 
in continuous growth, over the period of human life extending 
from its origin to the time of the Roman Casars. Second. The 
grounds upon which the successive religious ideas came to be 
confidently entertained. To this second department of Scrip- 
tural facts we are now to address our investigation, for the pur- 
pose of judging as to the soundness of the opinions formed by the 
successive constructors of the Scriptural body of religious belief. 

Were the successive convictions which took possession of the 
minds of the Scriptural race inductively established ? Were 
they the results of observation and experience, arrived at after 
sufficient comparison of all kinds of facts bearing upon the 
opinion, and after sufficient testing of the correctness of the 
opinions by fitting proofs ? 

As good an instance as we can select is the belief which 
Abraham added to the religious convictions which existed 
before his time. The special faith which he added to human 
belief concerning God was that God had revealed to him 
a certain purpose of His will, viz., that he should become the 
ancestor of a great nation, and that in him all families of the 
earth should be blessed. The question here presented is dupli- 
cate; did Abraham really believe that, and was he correct in 
so believing ? 
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In whatever way conflicting critics account for Abraham’s 
religious emigration, whether by a spontaneous impulse 
or by an objective call from Jehovah, there can be no 
question that the latter was the motive influence of which the 
Patriarch himself was conscious ; and that he departed from Ur 
of the Chaldees, and at a period considerably later entered upon 
his nomadic life in Canaan, in the expectation of becoming the 
father of a race which should bless the earth. We can see that 
expectation operating as the master thought of his life during 
the first twenty-five years of his sojourn in Canaan. It is 
absolutely necessary to be taken into account in order to under- 
stand the characteristic parts of his conduct. His frequent 
reference to his childlessness ; his yielding to the expedient pro- 

osed by Sarah ; his evident clinging during thirteen years to 
the thought that Ishmael was the expected seed, which drew 
from him then the regretful prayer ‘Oh that Ishmael 
‘might live before thee;’ and yet more, his ability, in 
obedience to the Divine command, to address himself long 
after to slay Isaac, the declared seed, in the full belief 
that he would yet, through him, be the father of many nations— 
these are all parts of his life which can be accounted for only by 
the fact that he thought habitually of the promise originally 
made at Ur as a great reality. We have taken Abraham’s 
case as an example of the development of religious idea in the 
minds of those of the Scripture characters who believed their new 
thoughts to be due to revelation; and we have to observe here that, 
asin his case, the detailed conduct of them all obliges usto conclude 
that, whether they were mistaken in their belief or not, they them- 
selves believed in the reality of the supernatural communication. 

Was then Abraham mistaken or rational in his evident 
belief that God had appeared to him in Ur of the Chaldees ? 
The question narrows itself to that issue. In answer 
to it we have many valuable facts. Neither Abraham’s 
time of life, nor his position, nor his conduct favours the 
supposition that he was at all likely to be ruled by imagina- 
tion. He was of the mature age of seventy, and as the 
director of a very large Eastern household, must have been 
well disciplined in judging of human fancies. His emigration 
was not a thing rushed into in the heat of the moment of 
fancied inspiration. It was deliberate enough, and included 
along journey fitted to waken him up from any mere dreams, 
as he passed with his great caravan through pecpled districts 
and among social equals; and it was checked by a prolonged 
halt at Haran, made apparently for the ease of his failing 
parent. In the land of his wanderings, his life, for a quarter 
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of a century preceding the birth of Isaac, does not show the 
blind fixedness of idea which belongs to fanaticism, but often the 
divided thoughts natural to a faith which had to support itself by 
rational argument, and had only at long intervals obtained veri- 
fications of any kind to give it assurance. We see him twice 
guilty of weak tergiversation, under feelings of uncertainty 
whether God would protect him. Disappointment and wonder 
at the non-fulfilment of his expectation of children marked his 
habits strongly, and once led him to ask a testing proof of the 
reality of the Divine presence to him, when he thought Jehovah 
was renewing the promise of seed. Yet, throughout all, 
Abraham believed that in Ur of the Chaldees God had given 
to him a definite promise. Estimating the Chaldean from what 
we thus know of his whole character and habits, we judge him 
a man subjectively likely to form a cool well tested opinion 
rather than otherwise ; just as afterwards the difficulties made 
by Jacob, Moses, Gideon, and others, to whom we refer the 
first entertaining of certain ostensibly revealed ideas, oblige us 
to look upon them as persons not over willing to assume that the 
Divine presence was with them when it seemed to be directing 
them to difficult thoughts or duties. 

But apart from the likelihood of Abraham’s forming a 
sound opinion as to the event which determined all the 
rest of his long life, we have to observe the very import- 
ant fact, that the narrative allows us to be as confident 
judges of the correctness of his belief as he was himself; and 
it enables us to set clearly before our minds the process by - 
which his belief became verified to him for ever—a matter 
not of belief but of knowledge. The birth of Isaac was an 
objective fact, which necessarily inferred the reality of the 
whole series of supposed Divine communications which led 
up to it. When Abraham was living at the mouth of the 
Euphrates he thought that God, at a particular time, called 
him to go to a land to which he would lead him, and 
promised him the paternity of a great nation, in whom the 
world should be blessed. After what length of time we know 
not, he found himself in the centre of Canaan, and he thought 
that God told him that he was now in the country designed for 
him, and again promised him seed to possess that land. A period 
of disaster followed, which unsettled his confidence in the Divine 
protection, and led to his failure of faith in Egypt, and to the 
humiliating reproof administered to him by the heathen 
monarch. Upon his return to Palestine rich and too full of 
herds and flocks for convenient neighbourhood to the original 
inhabitants, so that Lot and he had to separate and take 
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different sides of the country, Abraham thought that the 
Lord repeated, with amplifications, the promise of that land 
to his seed. Some years later, on his return from the defeat 
of the Mesopotamian invaders, he believed that God again 
appeared to him in a vision; and on that occasion his disap- 
pointment at his continued childlessness broke out in words, 
and he received a most expressive assurance of the largeness of 
the promise that was made to him, and he asked and obtained 
also a verifying proof that God was then actually speaking with 
him. It was even after this that, at Sarah’s request, the 
marriage with Hagar was resorted to, and a child was born 
which to his never-ceasing expectation appeared the promised 
seed. Thirteen years more elapsed before any further Divine 
intercourse is recorded as interfering with Abraham’s own 
thoughts. Only then, when he was ninety-nine years old, 
and had lived thirteen years in the indulgence of the thought 
that Ishmael was the child of promise, was the near approach 
announced to him of the fulfilment of the promise made at 
Ur. The Lord appeared to him as he sat in his tent door in 
Mamre, and, in human form, spoke face to face with him. 
He told him that Ishmael was not the seed that He had spoken 
to him of, but that a son, Isaac, should be born to him, at 
a set time, in the next year. That birth took place just as 
promised. What did the fact of its occurring in the expected 
circumstances demonstrate? It settled the reality not merely 
of the last circumstantial promise of the event itself, but of the 
whole succession of recollected visions and communications back 
to Shechem and Ur, ever since Abraham began to live by that 
faith. Were those visions and occasions on which ‘the Lord spake 
unto Abraham’ imaginary ? Then the birth of Isaac should have 
been an imagination also. Was it a substantial fact? Then 
Abraham’s five-and-twenty years of apparent communication 
with God was also a grand reality, and no imagination. Like the 
insertion of the connecting shaft which puts the several parts 
of some complex machine into gearing, and demonstrates their 
interdependence, that one objective event, by itself, fixed at once 
the objective reality and the connection of the whole succession 
of visions and promises, and demonstrated that they and all the 
providential constraint and guidance, and protection which 
Abraham had experienced during those twenty-five vears were 
the several parts of one arranged system of events. The Divine 
communications, which up to that crucial test of reality, had 
been matters of faith to Abraham, became what, in scientific 
language, we call matters of knowledge. The possibly sub- 
jective became objectively certain. 
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That transformation of the possibly imaginary into the cer- 
tainly real by proof of the event, which appears in the first long 
chapter of Abraham’s history, was, to the end of Hebrew history, 
the manner of proof upon which part after part of new truth was 
added to the growing religious conceptions and faith of the 
Hebrews. The entire succession of supposed Divine communi- 
cations and corresponding worldly events perpetually mingling, 
lies as open to our investigation as the detail of Abraham’s 
mixture of beliefs, reasonings, and experiences. But it has 
also to be noted, as bearing upon the inductive soundness of the 
entire body of Scriptural faith, as well as of its successive parti- 
culars, that the series of anticipations and events presents itself. 
to our view, at every stage, both in the ostensible declaration of 
Divine purpose, and in the experience of worldly fortunes, as the 
development of the grand mundane system which Abraham 
thought was reveaied to him. In the progress of Hebrew 
religion the supposed revelation was made always in the name 
of ‘ the God of Abraham ;’ and the worldly events that fol- 
lowed were developments of the future offered to Abraham. 
We begin to see that double phenomenon in the histories of Jacob 
and Moses. The ostensible revelation which began the pecu- 
liar worldly career of each of these men was made in the name 
of the God of Abraham. The result of their worldly fortunes 
was that the one found he had to begin and the other that he 
had to complete the first national portion of the Abrahamic 
system, as revealed to Abraham. We can trace the same 
double phenomenon on to the last recognized fulfilment 
of the purposes of the God of Abraham, as it is announced 
in the Christian Scriptures. From the gathering together in 
Egypt of his seed into a nation, to the coming of the Desire 
of all nations, Abraham’s seed in genealogical descent, the 
form of the seeming revelation, and the effect of the actual 
occurrence, were continuous parts of the plan announced in Ur 
of the Chaldees. 

In dealing with the inductive soundness of the great homo- 
geneous body of religious opinions (as we in the meantime call 
them), which were formed by the Scripture characters, we have 
now to add to the scientific facts already secured, another of a 
character quite free from the supernatural. In the unique 
— of religious idea which is detailed in the Hebrew and 

hristian Scriptures, the Abrahamic system of ostensible revela- 
tion and corresponding worldly events was but a part of the 
entire phenomenon. Before that system began, and during its 
development, other bodies of thought arose in the homogeneous 
growth of religious idea ; and they arose and developed and were 
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added to, all without any supposed revelation. The Abrahamic 
system was, in fact, embraced in a much wider progress of 
human thought and fortunes, in the midst of which it lay, a 
special line of events, whose relationship to the whole was to 
appear when its special future was fully come. 

In all conditions of human life, every contemplative in- 
dividual forms for himself a prevailing sentiment upon any 
subject which has affected him strongly. That sentiment is 
the result of thoughts first suggested by his circumstances, and 
of feelings borne in upon him by his own experience. Such 
spontaneous thinking was the chief source of the dark ante-~ 
diluvian faith. It appears in the story of Babel. It gave 
birth to the extraneous faith of the Gentile nations respecting 
the peculiar position of Israel in the world. The Psalms are 
full of spontaneous thoughts of this kind, which had flowed 
forth from Hebrew experience of worldly life ; and they embrace 
most of the periods of the national fortunes from the Exodus 
to the Babylonian Exile. One of the finest examples is presented 
in the faith of the twenty-third Psalm, which looks to Jehovah as 
the Shepherd of man’s happiness and his safety. Weare to seek 
the origin of the rich sentiment of that Psalm where its imagery 
directs us—that is, in David’s recollections of his own care over 
his father’s sheep in the fertile pastures and the dangerous ravines 
near Bethlehem. His experience of a protection, guidance, and 
deliverance as full of care and loving kindness, in helpless 
periods of his own life, made him think of Jehovah’s keeping 
of him as proceeding from the same kind of provident love as 
he was conscious of having himself exercised when he could be 
thus watchful and kind to his fleecy charge. The mass of 
Hebrew religious thought which came in this manner from 
men’s circumstances and their experienced hearts into their 
formal imagery of religious truth is very great. A multitude 
of worshipping names used of God—such as ‘ portion,’ ‘ dwell- 
ing-place,’ ‘refuge,’ ‘ fortress,’ ‘father,’ ‘king,’ &&¢.—repre- 
sented ideas that were not revealed but spontaneous. These 
spontaneous thoughts were spontaneous exactly in the sense 
in which our own religious reflections are; and this fact 
is to be noticed here, because it shows that the growth of reli- 
gious faith, found in the Hebrew history, was one composed 
very largely of materials which those who dread having to deal 
with the supernatural have no reason nor any excuse for declin- 
ing to consider scientifically ; whatever the consideration of 
them may compel scientific induction to infer from their con- 
nection with the supernatural parts of Hebrew faith. But the 
scientific fact has now to be taken into account, that these 
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spontaneous thoughts were of homogeneous character with the 
thoughts called revealed thoughts; that they arose in the minds 
of religious men together with these; and sometimes were not 
quite separable from them in the consciousness of the thinkers ; 
and they were co-operative and co-efficient influences with the 
revealed ideas in carrying on the religious progress of the 
Hebrew people to their high theology. 

We may complete this outline of the proof that the religious 
ideas of Scriptural faith arose from inductive reasoning upon 
experience, with a brief notice of how that point is established with 
respect to the leading parts of that faith by the kind of evidence 
which is the recognized proof of historic realities. Sceptics say— 
Why are we to imagine that since so much is mythical in other 
ancient histories the old Hebrew stories are not mythical ? The 
truth is, that there is abundance of myth to be found attaching 
to early Hebrew, and also to early Christian times, but it is to be 
sought in the Rabbinical stories, and the monkish Gospels. 
The Scripture story is to be classed, not with the myths of 
ancient peoples, but with the authentic histories which also 
those peoples have left us; and which are verified by, or 
built upon, such extant monuments as those of Egypt and 
Assyria, such historical institutions as the Olympic games, 
and such records as the Roman conquest left in the names 
of places over all the known world of the time. The topo- 
graphical nomenclature of the Holy Land was largely a record 
of the occurrences from which the special thoughts of Scrip- 
tural religion took their rise. Jehovah-jireh, Bethel, Mahanaim, 
Jehovah-nissi, &c., were names which to the generations living 
near the time of their origin certified transactions that were 
to be never forgotten. The religious festivals of the Passover, 
of Tabernacles, and afterwards those of Dedication and of Purim 
were as strong testimonies to great religious facts of Hebrew 
faith as the observance of birthdays isin family life. The form 
of the religious creed of the Hebrews is the strongest certifica- 
tion that their successive additions to their belief concerning 
God were the results of observation. Their articles of faith 
were simply a succession of narratives, which had recorded por- 
tion after portion of the national experience of Jehovah’s deal- 
ings with them. The chapters of that confession of faith were 
in succession compiled and publicly recited by Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, the writers of the historical Psalms, the prophets, Nehe- 
miah, the leader of the restoration, and the first historical 
preachers of Christ—viz., Stephen, and Peter, and Paul. 
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V., VI., VII.—Seriptural faith formed by the morally highest of 
all known races; amidst comparison with the great heathen 
faiths ; and alone appreciable by differing races and times. 


We may omit in an outline such as this any detailed proof 
that the inductive construction of the Scriptural body of reli- 
gious convictions was carried on in the midst of admitted or 
compelled comparison with all the famous ethnic religions. 
The whole Old Testament history was that of a continuous com- 
parison of the kind. 

We may also pass over the argument derived from the excep- 
tional moral fitness of the Scriptural race to form or judge of 
elevated religious conceptions. It will not be questioned. Nor 
will the exceptional duration of the Scriptural faith be denied ; 
that it began with the beginning of human history, and beheld 
during its growth the religions of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and 
Rome arise and pass away, mere episodes of national superstition 
which were isolated as well as temporary. The gods of the 
Nile or of Mesopotamia did not become the gods of Greece; 
and if the Romans adopted the objects of Greek worship, it was 
in name only, and with different personalities. 

We have still, however, to consider what is the inductive value 
of the combined facts which are presented to us in the one reli- 
gion which has been mundane in duration, and in the capability 
of being appreciated. It is not enough to find all other faiths 
essentially deficient ; what of absolute faith and positive know- 
ledge is there in the exceptional one ? 


VIIL., 1X.— The succession of Scriptural Conceptions were part of 
a Mundane Order, under a Personal Governor with whom the 
human race is in peculiar relationship. 


That which is presented to us in the long body of historical 
facts—beginning with the earliest antediluvian conceptions of 
God, and going on to the appearance of Jesus Christ, and the 
consequent moral civilization which distinguishes Christian coun- 
tries—is the co-existence, throughout the first 4,000 years of 
human life, of three distinct lines of connected phenomena. 

1. There isa line of supposed revelations respecting the nature 
of God and His designs. ‘These, from beginning to end, are in 
absolute harmony with one another, but expand continuously in 
extent, and in definiteness of moral conception. And amidst their 
moral representations they contain the intimations of a series of 
mundane events through which the moral design was to be 
wrought out. 


2. There is another line of progressive thoughts which —_ in 
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the minds of men independently of these revelations, the results, 
as a whole, of observation and consciousness. They were rea- 
sonings and feelings which had the same spontaneous origin 
as the prudential considerations and philosophical ideas of indi- 
vidual modern life. But, in the experience of the persons 
recorded as having formed particular anticipations or plans 
founded upon thoughts of either of these separate kinds, the 
spontaneous thoughts were in such close coincidence and 
co-efficiency of action with those supposed to be revealed, 
that the thinkers themselves evidently were unable at times to 
determine, among their thoughts, what was their own, and 
what had been communicated to them. They could not have 
placed apart in two orders the elements of their own mental 
operations so confidently as Biblical critics now do for them. 

3. These twocoalescing lines of mental experience which carried 
onagrowthof constantly expanding ideas respecting the nature of 
God and His general will, and a growth of everdeveloping concep- 
tions respecting that part of His will which resulted in the Abra- 
hamic system, are seen in the narrative to have been accom- 
panied or followed by a third line of phenomena—viz., a 
succession of general and particular events of personal, family, 
or national fortunes, the connected chain of which realized the 
connected forecast of the supposed revelations. 

What is science to do with this tripartite mass of interwoven 
and inseparable phenomena, which made the history of at least 
4,000 years? There is no doubt as to the historical persons 
who were the chief actors in the Scriptural narrative having 
believed that they received revelations of coming events from 
God. There is no doubt but they formed age after age 
such ideas concerning God as no other race of mankind ap- 
proached. There is no doubt but these arose in their minds, 
in large measure by spontaneous reasoning, but partly, they 
thought, by Divine suggestion, so that they could not always 
say how much of the new ideas they had thought out for them- 
selves, and how much came into their conceptions ab evtra. 
And there is no doubt but the connected line of revelations of 
worldly events believed to be made in the name of ‘the 
‘ God of Abraham’ was followed by a corresponding line of expe- 
rienced events, fulfilling the supposed predictions and making 
up the historic Abrahamic system. Nor is there any question 
that the general ongoings of the world, connected and uncon- 
nected with the Abrahamic system, entirely corresponded to 
the character attributed to God by the Scriptural race. The 
former correspondence is part of the world’s history. The latter 
was perceived and confessed often by the heathen neighbours of 
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the Scriptural families and nation ; and their compelled testimony if 
on the point has been repeated in modern times from an unex- a 
pected quarter. The esthetic philosopher Goethe, whose Epicu- | 
rean proclivities did not promise any recognition of Scriptural af 
sentiment that could be withheld, came to the conclusion that 4 
the God of Providence is the severe Jehovah of the Hebrews. . 
Science cannot help asking what could have been the source of 
this three-fold order of events. Severest induction will at once 
conclude, as it would in the case of any natural phenomena 
thus connected, that, whatever power produced the sys- 
tematic succession of the events of human fortunes, extending 
over so many centuries, the same power must have been the 
cause of the anticipations of those events, which came in definite 
form into the minds of the Scripture personages. An intelligent 
. Power alone could have brought to pass the pre-described Deluge, 
the precisely dated birth of Isaac, the exactly defined Babylonian 
Captivity, &c. The same intelligent Being, a person powerful Ay 
over all the affairs of this earth, and likewise having access to the : 
mind of man, must have instructed the foreseers of those events, 
viz., Noah, Abraham, Jeremiah, &c. to foresee them. 
But, further, with respect to the multitude of spontaneous 
ideas, concerning God and the proper life of mankind, which 
are recorded in the Scripture histories, it is evident that the 
human spirits in which those spontaneous thoughts arose must 
have been in a strangely close connection of mental and affec- 
tional action with the intelligent Power who was the source of 
the world’s ongoings, and of the recorded human anticipations 
of a particular portion of these. Those spontaneous thinkings 
are seen, throughout many recorded individual lives, to have 
harmonized with the so-called revealed thoughts in forming both 
the religious beliet and the worldly plans of the individuals. A 
particular observation of the matter and manner of the sponta- 
neous thoughts may lead induction to infer what relation there 
really was between the thinkers of those thoughts and the 
p all-originating cause of the other two successions of phenomena. 
Distinctly spontaneous thoughts and feelings upon all kinds 
of personal and providential affairs, and as distinctly communi- 
cated thoughts upon those subjects, are seen, in a sufficiency of 
clear examples, to have been homogeneous as well as har- 
monizing. They coalesced emotionally, as well as logically, 
and they were also at times concurrent. ‘In the multitude ’ of 
the religious man’s ‘thoughts within himself,’ ‘the comforts of 
God’ delighted his soul. The two classes of thought were of 
one likeness and aspiration, and meeting together in man’s 
spiritual life, the complex material always gave rise to one 
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spontaneous choice of conduct, one guiding taste and liking, 
a consistent habit of soul as truly one and not divided, as is the 
composite breath of man’s bodily life. Such was evidently the 
psychological condition of Abraham, Moses, and David. Paul 
almost describes his own conscious life as of this kind. Must 
not then God, the personal Being who was believed upon 
frequent testing evidence to be the revealer of the one set of 
thoughts, and mankind, the conscious authors of the others, 
have been in a potential, and also an actual connection of spirit, 
and of objective life, with one another throughout the thronged 
progress of those 4,000 years? Must there not have subsisted 
between the twoa relation bearingalikeness, or sameness,of propen- 
sities of thought, and including aconnection of personal life, which 
produced harmony or even communion of action? The coinci- 
dence of idea and design which occurred was such a coincidence 
as we are accustomed to think of as occurring in the separate 
thoughts of persons of the same kin, upon any matter of family 
business, or even of mere general interest ; and which we do not 
look for from persons not so connected: In what we may call 
the ostensibly divine, and the ostensibly human orders of 
spiritual action, the prevalent conceptions and characteristic 
ways of looking at things, exhibited a sameness which, if found 
in two separate nationalities, would be confidently regarded by 
philosophers as proving identity of race. Are we to make the 
same inference here, and conclude for a family connection, and 
a subjective sameness subsisting between the revealer and the 
spontaneous human thinkers ? 

It is of course quite open to anti-supernaturalists to assert, 
subject to the difficulties they raise thereby, that there were not 
two orders of thoughts in the minds of the Scriptural person- 
ages, but that the so-called revealed conceptions as well as the 
spontaneous were entirely their own. A momentous dilemma, 
however, at once presents itself before this explanation. If 
there is but one order of thought, and that human, in the Scrip- 
tural religion, then Seripture history when collated with all 
other history presents us with this fact in anthropology 
that Christianity is the subjective religion which during all 
historic generations was elaborated by the most highly eivilix.d 
of the known races of mankind in moral respects, as the 
result of their world-wide experience of life, and of their 
conscious propensities of thought and feeling. That is the 
least possible inference from the scientific facts of history which 
have to be reasoned upon. But an essential part of the his- 
torical data of Scriptural religion stands in the way of this 
subjective explanation. For Scriptural religion which is the 
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only continuous phenomenon of religious ideas that ever appeared 
in the world was, in its long homogeneous development, accom- 
panied and followed by a companion system of family and 
national or mundane events; and these proved to be the pro- 
gressive fulfilment of a connected line of anticipations that were 
included in the order of ideas. To account for that objective 
order of events (which was always chronologically out of the 
reach of the anticipators to produce), another personality is 
requisite. And the common sense explanation of the whole 
henomena, and that which induction would at once recognize 
if left free from hypothetical difficulties which ‘philosophy’ 
and not science puts in the way, is that which was invariably 
adopted by generation after generation of the persons who 
thought the thoughts, and observed the events in question. 
That explanation is that the Scriptural religion is an objec- 
tive faith; and that it was given to man by the author of all 
worldly events; and that there is between Him and the human 
race, of which the Scripture personages were average examples 
in everything but special fortune, a correspondence of nature, 
and a communion of life. ‘ 

The existence of an inevitable Mundane Order has been the 
rational or the superstitious creed of all states of human life. 
Among many peoples not possessed of the historical documents 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, that order had been explained by 
various hypotheses of Pantheism. Inductive study of the subject, 
when it is able to collate all the observed and recorded material 
bearing upon it, must adopt Pantocratism as the explanation. 
And it seems not improbable that the study of mythologies and 
other illustrative records of ethnic religions will yet show that 
in heathen philosophy Pantheism was a deteriorated condition 
of thought ; that an earlier belief in Pantocratism had existed ; 
and that it had sunk into Pantheism, through losing sight of 
the historical Person whom pristine faith contemplated as the 
author of the mundane order. 


X.—The Scientific Reason for the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
being of authority in Religion. 


The conclusion to which we have come has an important 
bearing on the theory of Inspiration. It narrows the vexed 
uestions of that department of theology, and almost reduces 
them to questions of nomenclature only. 

A view of the Hebrew race like that which was held by the 
Pharisees —viz., that the Hebrews were the only race of man- 
kind who stood in a religious relationship to God—would natu- 
rally suggest for the Scripture documents the character of a 
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succession of sacred books resembling the Sibylline leaves, as 
if they were records of Divine dicta, or of human utterances 
divinely confined and guided. Such, however was not the 
character of the Hebrew race, whose position was not that of sole 
relationship, but of selected agency. They were, in fact, only the 
central portion for a time of a Pantocratic order. The Abra- 
hamic race were upon the stage of history for only half the 
chronological period embraced in the growth of the Scriptural 
body of religious conceptions; and the Abrahamic system itself 
was from the first understood to embrace in its beneficent design 
the whole of mankind. The religious scope of the sacred books of 
the Hebrews is with perpetual recurrence declared to have com- 
prehended all peoples, and to contemplate all times. The de- 
scendants of Jacob were themselves to impart their religious 
knowledge to ‘the stranger within their gates, and to the 
‘nations around their border.’ 

Inductive examination of the successive writings which form 
the Bible would assign to them a character exactly accordant 
with the religious Pantocratism thus indicated. The religious 
utterances found in them are partly dicta. Much more largely 
they are human reasonings and conceptions ; great part of 
which the reasoners were conscious of having themselves 
originated, but many particulars of which they could not con- 
fidently assign to that source. These reasonings and concep- 
tions are such that, reading the Scripture history as part of uni- 
versal history, we ourselves cannot assign them to a purely human 
source. For, on that supposition, we cannot give any rational 
account of how theistic and spiritual conceptions of so exalted a 
kind appear in the records of the Scriptural families, when races 
far beyond them in other intellectual manifestations had very 
degraded religious notions; and we cannot rationally explain 
how the Jewish branch of Abraham’s descendants were so 
accomplished in this respect compared with all the other 
Abrahamic families. The theory of a spontaneous origin of 
their religious ideas will not account for these differences. But 
while most of this elevated Hebrew faith does not bear the form 
or character of Divine dicta, the occurrence to the Hebrew race 
systematically of such exceptional ideas seems to oblige the 
adoption of some theory of Pantocratism. 

he position, however, which we find both the dicta and the 
spontaneous ideas occupying in the documents brings both classes 
of thoughts into one order. They never were isolated utterances, 
like the Sibylline leaves; but the revealed and the spontaneous 
thoughts alike came forth in close connection with historical cir- 
cumstances, which fixed them in their place’and meaning in the 
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Mundane Order. The dicta were ostensibly given as rationalia 
of the world’s ongoings. The other thoughts were inductive 
reasonings upon these ongoings; but containing bright sugges- 
tions, happy thoughts—what, in other subjects, we call flashes 
of inspiration—which often guided the religious reasonings, and 
with the unique result of systematically guiding them aright, 
and of never needing to be corrected by further experience. 
The Hebrew documents, which are actually histories of successive 
prominent portions of mundane affairs, but which contain Divine 
dicta of religious idea, and also human conceptions on the same 
subject such as no race formed spontaneously except the Scrip- 
tural one, are simply records of a Pantocratic guidance of man- 
kind to know God. In the latter 2,000 years of the period 
embraced in the documents, that guidance of the world was 
mainly through the agency of the Jewish community, but by 
no means without occasional direct communication held by God 
Himself with other historical peoples. In the 2,000 years 
preceding the existence of that people the government was 
ostensibly mundane. 

The position which inductive examination would assign to 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures is thus not that of an 
inspired book in the sense of a book of dicta; nor the history, as 
it has been called, of an inspired people; but the history of 
a religious Pantocratism. Biblical critics would long have had 
difficulty in ranking the New Testament epistles as historical 
exhibitions of religious conception. The form of religious state- 
ment in them is sometimes largely philosophical, as could 
hardly have been avoided in writings addressed to communities 
whose intellectual civilization was moulded by the Greek philoso- 
phy, which has also very largely given its own form of thinking 
to all subsequent dealing with theological subjects. But the 
religious representation given in the New Testament is essen- 
tially historical. The foundation of it is a human biography in 
which the body of Hebrew prophecy was fulfilled. The very 
Epistles can be understood only by the historical occasions of 
their having been written. And we have to study the character 
and connection of thought in them by the light of the religious 
history and the habits of thought of their individual authors ; 
and by that means we arrive at the universal truths which they 
teach. 

Scientific investigation of this matter has, of course, to meet 
questions suggested by the occurrence of exceptional penetra- 
tion and wisdom and sentiment outside the Scripture histories. 
We apply the term ‘inspired’ strictly to such Scriptural concep- 
tions as in their nature and their position in history could not have 
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originated in the minds of the persons first entertaining them, and 
which those persons thought themselves certain of having first 
received from God. We cannot deny something of the 
same character to other thoughts of the same persons, which 
the thinkers were sure they did not intentionally originate, 
but which ‘ occurred’ to them, and which yet turned out to be 
part and portion of the joint body of idea, conviction, worldly 
anticipation, and worldly fortune which was carrying on their 
lives, and making them in some cases evident constituents in the 
chain of events which formed the Abrahamic system. But, then, 
what are we to make of the bright ideas, the exceptional con- 
ceptions of high order and of comprehensive value to human 
life in this world, which ‘occurred’ to the great minds of 
heathenism? Why not call these inspired, as well as the 
great thoughts of the Hebrews which we have classed as 
only ‘occurring’ to them? And why not as well call 
divinely inspired the happy thoughts, successful guesses, 
‘inspirations, which still occur to great minds, and which 
are the beginnings of great helps to moral and social civili- 
zation on the earth? The answer is simply, ‘Why not?’ 
The Scripture histories, in their instances of ostensibly 
Divine communication, travel far enough beyond the ‘ peculiar 
‘ people’ to warrant any such extension of range in our theory 
of inspiration. The cases of Job, Melchisedek, Balaam, and 
Nebuchadnezzar make a sufficient heading for a department of 
extraneous revelation—if, indeed, to think of it as extraneous 
be not a theological prejudice akin to the wrong notions pre- — 
valent in the latest period of Jewish nationality. We have 
just now indicated a reason why inspiration may not always 
infer religious authority. The dicta of the Vedas, and of Con- 
fucius, and of the Greek philosophers, would not take rank as 
authoritative teaching with the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures, even though we were to admit that the minds from 
which they proceeded were by Divine gift raised far above 
their contemporaries. ‘heir teaching was not of the particular 
form which makes Scriptural teaching authoritative, because 
bearing the evidence of truth within itself. 

How do the Scriptures discharge their function of an autho- 
ritative religious guidance if they are not essentially Divine 
dicta of truth? They teach by a history. Minute examination 
will show that even the dicta contained in them were never 
left to be interpreted deductively as -principia, but that they 
came forth in the midst of practical expositions of their intent 
which were afforded by the Pantocratic government which 
uttered the dicta. The very dicta themselves teach not 
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by words, but through transactions. An early example is 
the monotheistic revelation made to Moses at the beginning 
of his mission. The meaning of the great truth ‘I am that 
I am,’ was to be exhibited immediately on the Nile in the 
contest of Jehovah’s messenger with the ‘no gods’ of the 
Egyptian theory ; and it was to be impressed upon the minds of 
Israel and the surrounding nations by a like practical exemplifi- 
cation during a course of demonstration extended over the 
whole period of the life in the Wilderness and the conquest of 
Canaan. The prophetic dicta reveal their significance to us by 
the same means. ‘They were to be understood only by the event ; 
and the religious importance of their language lies not in the 
expressions used, but in the transactions foretold. Soin the New 
Testament; the Divine expression ‘Heavenly Father’ is not 
left to the interpretation of that relationship and of what is open 
to man to expect under it, which human habits might suggest. 
The fatherhood meant is exhibited in specific affections, designs, 
and government. The infallible Scriptures, in fact, teach, not 
by fallible expressions, which lose their exact meaning in pass- 
ing from one generation to another, and over which translation 
always casts a veil, but by great transactions, which are 
part of the whole world’s knowledge, and by the actions of 
common relationship and the reciprocities of human feeling, 
which are familiar to all men. These histories and affections 
are a universal language, which does not change with age or 
race, or lose its force in the rendering of the narrative into 
different tongues. The Bible’s most effective lesson in religious 
truth, the kernel of its high theology, is a human biography, 
which makes those who read and ponder it aright feel that the 
subject of it is also divine. 


In concluding this application of the scientific process of 
investigating truth to the data of the Scriptural religion, 
it ought to be remarked, as a circumstance highly relevant 
to the claim of full scientific accuracy here made for that 
religion, that the whole historical development of that great 
system of conceptions is a most true example of the way of 
guiding human reasoning which the history of exact science 
shows to be necessary to mankind’s certain progress in knowledge. 
It was a process in which mankind generation after generation 
were made to infer and adopt, bit by bit, the accumulating know- 
ledge, by the common sense induction by which they were 
confidently and correctly guiding their common life amidst the 
workings of the laws of nature and of society. In subjects out- 
side of physical science the slowness of the inductive method 
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has again and again led to attempts to reintroduce the deduc- 
tive reasoning of unscientific times into the process of investi- 
gation. Periodically the mistake has been discovered, through 
the failure of seemingly faultless logic to keep the reasoner clear 
of evident blunders; and the truth has been felt anew, which 
Lord Bacon taught at the birth of modern science, that the 
human mind makes secure advances in acquiring new knowledge 
only when it is conducted from one generalisation to another 
under the constant suggestions and corrections which are 
afforded by plenty of facts. 

Exception may perhaps be taken to the argument now out- 
lined being termed a scientific treatment of the subject, since it 
does not formally meet the scientific objections and difficulties 
which have been brought against the Scriptural religion, and 
which have been called very great objections. There is, how- 
ever, no law of war which obliges a combatant to accept battle 
on the field chosen by his opponent if he can command a choice 
himself. It is this that the writer has sought to do in the 
present article. He has sought to present in the data of 
Scriptural religion a great. body of scientific facts, which must 
remain positive knowledge in the department of religion, 
whatever new knowledge may arise in physical science. That 
body of facts is as unassailable from the ground of anything 
that concerns the structure of the earth or the origin of man as 
would be the family history of any English house or the records 
of any well-known nation’s political development It is, however, 
satisfactory to be able to present, in the growth of the Scrip- 
tural faith amidst a world of other religions, a real instance of 
what Darwinians only suppose, in their theory of natural selec- 
tion, and the want of any example of which they try hard to 
get over,—viz., the unsound perishing before the healthy, or, as 
they express it, the Survival of the Fittest. And it is satisfac- 
tory to present in the deposit of religious ideas found in the 
chronological strata of Scripture history a better example than 
geologists bring forward of their own scientific kind of facts; 
the deposits being in this case contemporaneously recorded in 
chronological documents, while in geological science the order 
and the age of the different strata are only inferred, and that 
in the face of formidable heresy upon that essential article of 
the scientific creed. 

And it is satisfactory, above all, to find that Scriptural 
religion, or Christianity, presents itself in the character of 
an essential portion of Anthropology, which sceptics in 
religion now make much of as a science of certain know- 
ledge. In the most scientifically certain department of that 
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study of man, the Living Soul, viz., the history of all that 
man himself has observed or become convinced of respecting 
his own nature and his position in the universe, the Bible 
occupies a larger space, with its collected facts and inductive 
convictions, than ali other existing materials put together. 
The importance of its documents lies in the fact that they 
represent well-known portions of mankind, and much more 
of the period of human history than all other records embrace ; 
and that they abound throughout in sufficiently minute repre- 
sentations of the reasonings and actings of individuals. Anthro- 
pology possesses, for comparison with these, no similar actual 
history of any religion, and has little more than the formulated 
systems of other religions or philosophies. These, when com- 
pared scientifically with the Scriptural religion, must of course be 
compared chronologically, so as to ascertain the possibility or the 
evidence of derivation or of common origin. The investigation of 
ascienceof religioncannot therefore begin, assome anthropologists 
would like, with the myths or philosophies of India, China, or 
Greece, which were all of later rise than the first religious books 
of the Hebrews; far less can it begin with the study of tribes 
now living, who present what is assumed to be very primitive 
conditions of thought. Inductive science in search of the earliest 
religious facts of anthropology, must make the Bible its 
initiatory study ; and so far as at present can be seen, the result 
of an exhaustive examination of all religions and philosophies, 
will be that the Bible will continue throughout the investi- 
gation to be the chief treasury of facts valuable in the inquiry, 
and will remain to be also the final study in that science which 
seeks to know his true position in the universe of being who 
in this material world stands forth the undisputed lord of 
creation. 


Art. V.—Early Christian Inscriptions of France. 


Manuel @ Epigraphie Chrétienne, @apres les marbres de la Gaule 
Par Epmonp Le Brant. Paris, 1869. 
Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, antériewres au VITT. siéele, 
réunies et annotées. Pav EpMonp Le Brant. Tomes i. ii. 
Paris, 1856—1865. 
Ric in Christian epigraphy as France has been proved to be, 
the key that has unlocked some of her most highly-prized 
treasures has been furnished, not by the zeal and enterprise of 
the archeologist, but by the exigencies of modern civilization, 
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or the ordinary necessities ot daily life. The construction of a 
railway, the laying of a water-pipe, the sacrilegious conversion 
of a church into a workshop, the removal of a few barrow-loads of 
earth, to form a rude buttress to a building, have been the means, 
or served as the occasion, of opening up in different localities, but 
alike unexpectedly, a world of antiquarian interest in the Christian 
inscriptions thus brought to light. And asin the discovery, so in 
the preservation of these records of the past, chance has played 
a conspicuous part. Many an inscribed marble has perished in 
by-gone times, owing to the ignorance or utilitarian turn of 
those who first stumbled upon it, or had from childhood gazed 
upon it with an indifferent eye; while those monuments which 
have been transferred to a place of safety, rescued, in some 
instances, from the ignoble purposes to which they had been 
applied, owe their security more to felicitous accident than to 
their superior intrinsic value. Even at the present day, when 
the importance of epigraphs is unquestioned, the fortune of any 
inscription that comes to light, the careful preservation, or the 
careless tossing aside of its precious fragments, is often deter- 
mined by the intelligence of its discoverer, or the chance presence 
of some local savant. Upon circumstances so fortuitous do we 
still depend in this enlightened age for our acquisition of these 
invaluable materials of history. 

For the last two centuries France has not lacked men, whether 
sons of her own or aliens, to work upon her soil with the true 
spirit of archzeological research, and with minds keenly alive to 
the worth of the inscriptions they copied or took note of. The 
lack has been in an interest taken by the public to any such 
degree as to provide for the preservation of the monuments 
themselves. About a century ago the French ‘ Académie des 
Inscriptions,’ desirous of rescuing from oblivion the records 
borne by the marbles whose destruction it seemed impossible to 
prevent, appointed a M. Beaumeni to collect notices and take 
copies of all existing inscriptions. Unfortunately, the work was 
done with a show of skill rather than with accuracy, as is evident 
from certain tablets which were copied, and supposed to have 
been since lost, but which have re-appeared to convict the artist 
either of an incapacity to decipher, or of carelessness in copying, 
the inscriptions before him, Provincial associations and local 
antiquaries have done better service to the cause of epigraphic 
research, contributing, as they have, a mass of information, 
which over so wide a field as that of France could not otherwise 
have been obtained, by the labours, that is to say, of any indi- 
vidual archzologist, however diligent and enterprising. That we 
possess a collection of the Christian inscriptions of France, or 
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rather of ancient Gaul, with the advantage of inspecting, on 
plates executed with the utmost finish, facsimiles of the tablets, 
friezes, and personal ornaments on which the inscriptions are 
engraved, we are indebted to M. E. Le Blant. His‘ Inscriptions 
Chrétiennes de la Gaule’ is in every way a superb production : 
it has been followed by his ‘ Manuel d’Hpigraphie,’ which, how- 
ever, is little more than a reprint of the introduction to his 
larger and more important work. An enthusiastic admirer of 
that prince of epigraphists, the Cavaliére de Rossi, M. Le Blant 
hesitates not to defer to his high authority, while he works on 
the same plan, and adopts the same tests, with the Roman 
archeologist in the difficult matter of determining the date of his 
inscriptions. 'To bring out the value of these broken and half- 
effaced monuments in connexion with the history of a dark 
age, to point out the testimony they bear to the doctrines of 
Christianity, or as he would put it the Catholic Church, to note 
carefully the significance of their geographical distribution, are 
some of the chief objects which M. Le Blant has in view. 
Wherein his work seems to us deficient, is in the fact that it 
fails to impress upon us, except in one or two instances, any 
clear notion of the localities from which, as places of Christian 
burials, the epitaphs which its author deciphers so skilfully, and 
whose meaning he interprets so fully, have been obtained. We 
desiderate, too, some prologomeuon, however short, such as those 
which are prefixed to De Rossi’s ‘Roma Sotterranea,’ which 
should throw light upon the origin of the Christian practice of 
interment in one common burial-ground, and help us to realize 
more vividly the difficulties which beset the Christians in main- 
taining this practice. 

M. Le Blant puts it most succinctly that the Christian 
inscriptions of Gaul, such at least as are of the nature of 
epitaphs, have issued from three several sources. 1. Isolated 
tombs. 2. Cemeteries, or collections of tombs standing alone, 
or lying beneath the ground. 3. Churches, and the ground in 
their immediate vicinity. Of these the isolated tomb offers no 
difficulty. The Christian in adopting such a mode of sepulture 
did not depart from the Pagan custom, except in the matter of 
his strict and religious avoidance of cremation. The Christian 
tomb, when isolated, differed in no material point of view from 
the Pagan. But it was otherwise with the cemetery, the burial- 
place for the community, in contradistinction to places of 
sepulture intended and reserved for individuals or families. The 
cemetery was an institution, if not wholly Christian in its origin, 
yet notably so in character, deriving its very name from one of 
the most fondly-cherished beliefs of the Christian, The selfish 
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spirit of Paganism prided itself on the isolation, the individuality, 
the inalienableness, in the light of property, of the separate 
tomb: the loving spirit of Christianity rejoiced in the union 
which took place in the one common burial-ground of those who 
had lived in unity, and whose hopes in the future were one. 
Besides, from the earliest days of the Church there was another 
influence at work to bring Christians together in death. 
Wherever the body of a martyr was interred, it was a common 
custom to erect a cella memoria or small chapel. Thither the 
faithful came together for the purposes of prayer, and the cele- 
bration of the mysteries, and to be laid near or beneath this cell, 
in the sacred vicinity of the tomb of the ever-to-be-remembered 
martyr was, as many an inscription proves, the ardent and not 
unnatural desire of Christians. In many instances, the ced/a 
was replaced by a basilica: the basilica of humble form, in 
course of time, by one more gorgeous and of nobler proportions, 
beneath the pavement of which there was still the same wish to 
be buried, particularly when special prayers came to be offered 
in behalf of those who were there laid in burial. But cqmposite 
in character, half-church, half-cemetery, as the Christian 
basilicas became, they, as well as the cemeteries that stood 
apart from them, had their origin, not in post-Constantinian 
times, but in times of persecution, and in those days the practice 
of interment in one common burial-ground, to which the 
Christians were so strongly attached, was beset with no little 
difficulty. To say that this practice, and the possession of 
cemeteries in common, militated against the spirit of Paganism, 
would be to say little. It did more ; it contravened, from the idea 
of association it implied, the spirit, if not the letter, of Imperial 
edicts; and had the principle of fraternity which dictated it 
been recognized as such, it would, doubtless, have been sup- 
pressed during the earlier times of persecution by the strong 
hand of the law. It was under the shelter of what was un- 
questionably legal, that a practice no less illegal than that of 
congregating together, for which Pliny condemned the Christians, 
sprang up, unnoticed at first till it was beyond the power of the 
emperor, or the malice of the populace, to suppress it. This, its 
origin and growth, we shall point out in a very few words. 

No law forbade, on the contrary the law expressly permitted, 
an individual, whether Pagan or Christian, to open his tomb 
during life, or at his death to bequeath it to whom he would. 
Thus a Christian, possessed of wealth, could and did admit into 
his own burial-place his martyred or poorer brethren, and could 
and did bequeath it for the use of the same after his death. 
That the cemetery should continue to bear the name of its 
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original owner was a matter of common prudence, as thereby 
conformity to the law was secured ; but in the third century of 
the Christian era no emperor and no provincial governor could 
shut his eyes to the fact that it was to the Church that these 
burial-grounds belonged. From the Church they took them, 
aud to the Church they restored them, according as they were 
actuated by a spirit of hostility or lenity. But this was not the 
only shelter of which the Christians availed themselves. Strict 
as the laws against the institution of guilds were, at the time 
when Pliny wrote his famous letter, there was a curious excep- 
tion made to their general stringency in favour of the poorer 
members of the community. These were permitted, provided 
they did not meet for the purpose more frequently than once a 
month, to pay in towards a common fund. This fund, as we 
learn from an inscription which Dr. Th. Mommsen has brought 
to light upon the site of the ancient town of Lanuvium, was 
applied to the defraying of funeral expenses. The Christians— 
and we cannot deny that the ‘tenuiores’ of the edict, were only 
too largely represented amongst this poor and despised sect— 
were not slow on their part to avail themselves of the permission 
in question. The fund they raised, as we know from Tertullian, 
was, in large measure, devoted to the purpose of purchasing 
ground, to a portion of which, his locus are@, every Christian, 
however poor and persecuted in this life, might look forward as 
a peaceful resting-place, uncontaminated by the presence of the 
Pagan. It was, then, by taking refuge under colourable pre- 
texts such as these, by conforming to the letter rather than the 
spirit of the law, that the early Christians could secure the 
solace of communion in death—the prospect (and is it not still 
a fond one to many ?) of interment by the side of the great and 
the good who had gone before them. 

We have spoken of the cemeteries as distinctively Christian, 
as intended and used for the burial of Christians alone. The 
private tomb or vault was, probably, not equally exclusive. 
There, Pagan dust might mingle with that of Christians. In the 
tomb he had built for himself the believing husband must, in 
some instances, have buried a wife, or son, or parent, who 
had not died in his faith; while, conversely, in the contingency 
of a Christian wife pre-deceasing her Pagan consort, the pride 
of the husband, no doubt, forbade him to cede her body for 
burial to a seet which he hated and despised, even when natural 
affection did not prompt him to desire that in death, gloomy 
and hopeless as it was to him, he should not be severed from 
her whom he had loved. 

Of the ages of persecution the Christian epigraphy of Gaul 
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presents but few records. Christianity was, it is true, of later 
growth and slower development in that country than in Rome, 
or Syria, or Asia Minor. But the paucity or frequency of inscrip- 
tions is not to be taken, in pre-Constantinian times, as a test of 
universal application, for the Christiaus had often to stand by 
and witness the desecration of their burial-grounds, the sanctity 
of which any ordinary sense of decency should have led their 
enemies to respect. The cry ‘aree non sint’ was loudly and 
fiercely raised in Africa, and not without cruel and unseemly 
results; and it is probable that in Gaul also, whenever a per- 
secution of the Christians occurred, the cemeteries were sub- 
jected to similar indignities, and as there were no catacombs, in 
which, concealed from the eye of an infuriated populace, the 
tombs of the faithful could rest inviolate, it is little wonder that, 
for some time after the foundation of her earliest churches, Gaul 
presents so scanty a list of inscriptions, while she offers no trace 
of any Christian cemetery known to be of earlier date than the 
fourth century. 

A cemetery, belonging apparently to the fifth century, came 
to light in Vienne, owing to excavations made for the con- 
struction of the railway-station in the Place St. Gervais. As it 
showed no signs of having been violated, the arrangement of the 
tombs and epitaphs deserves notice. Here and there the tombs, 
some of which had been formed out of a single block of marble, 
others of tiles and débris, were placed one above the other, 
while all, with one exception, looked to the east. But the most 
conspicuous feature was the disregard of symmetry in the 
arrangement of the tablets which bore the epitaphs—some having 
been placed upon, others within, others near the tombs to which 
they respectively belonged. Unfortunately many of these were 
cast aside and broken into pieces as soon as discovered, and but 
for the zeal and intelligence of two local archeologists it is 
probable that no inscriptions would have been obtained, no trace 
preserved, by means either of etching or verbal description, of 
the cemetery itself. 

The Christian inscriptions of Gaul contained in M. Le 
Blant’s collection belong to a period anterior to the eighth 
century. They amount in number to over 900—574 of which 
are in the form of epitaphs—361 referring to men, 213 to 
women. Since the publication of the ‘ Recueil’ fresh discoveries 
have added to this number, and we see that M. Le Blant, in his 
‘Manuel,’ holds out the prospect (a distant one perhaps) of a 
new edition of his work, which shall embody these additious to 
the Christian epigraphy of Gaul. 

The chronological arrangement of these inscriptions is natu- 
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rally of all importance, for upon the date of an inscription, 
beyond anything else, depends the value of its testimony to the 
growth and progress of Christian doctrine. As, however, only a 
certain number of these inscriptions bear date, the task of 
arranging in chronological order those which are not dated is 
no easy one, but one that demands for its accomplishment a 
considerable acquaintance with the forms of epigraphy, as well 
as nice discrimination, and a sound judgment. These requi- 
sites M. Le Blant seems to us to possess in no slight measure. 
In attempting to fix the date of an inscription it is usual to look 
out for certain features which are allowed to be notes of antiquity, 
such as brevity and simplicity of style, the occurrence of the 
triple, or at least the double name in use amongst the Romans, 
and the presence of certain symbols rather than others amongst 


those adopted by the Christians. As aids to chronological - 


arrangement, such notes of antiquity are all more or less of use. 
We prefer, however, to present to our readers the-Christian 
inscriptions of Gaul—such at least as are in the form of epitaphs 
—classed in four groups, representing four distinct epochs of 
epigraphy, the lines of demarcation between which are marked 
out by the circumstances in which the church was successively 
placed. 

During the first of these epochs, Christianity was still strug- 
gling for existence: the tendency amongst its followers would, 
consequently, be to conceal rather than publicly to parade the 
faith of their departed brethren on the tombs they raised to their 
memory. Besides, so intimately was the new society bound up 
with and dependent upon the old, that its members were at first 
more likely to adopt a phraseology in common use than to form 
one of their own for the epitaphs they wrote. Enough that they 
should add, when such addition could be safely made, to the 
usual form of the inscription, some symbol of their faith, the 
anchor, fish, or dove, symbols easily recognized by the eye of the 
initiated. Thus the Christian inscriptions which most closely 
resemble the Pagan in form and style, and which often raise a 
doubt as to their Christian character, are, as a rule, those of the 
highest antiquity. 

A second group represents a period during which the new 
society appears augmented in numbers, and awaiting the cessa- 
tion of the persecutions to which it had been, from time to 
time, subjected. The epigraphy of this period departs from the 
stereotyped form hitherto in use, but although unmistakeably 
Christian in its expression of hope and confidence, it is still 
Pagan in its brevity and use of acclamations. 

A third epoch commences upon the recognition of Christianity 
K 2 
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by the State. The profession of the faith was no longer attended 
with danger; yet Paganism remained predominant in point of 
numbers, possessed enormous influence, and still pervaded the 
atmosphere of society. This fresh phase of circumstances is 
reflected in the epigraphy of the period. In it we read the signs 
of a conflict carried on, and a compromise effected, between the 
beliefs and convictions of the new and the associations of the old 
religion. If there was a point in which the Christians, acting 
upon a literal interpretation of a divine precept, had rendered 
themselves conspicuous, when arraigned before the Roman tri- 
bunal, it was their refusal to state their parentage and extraction. 
The simple statement, ‘ Christianus sum,’ was all that could be 
extracted from the lips of the accused. Their country was of 
heaven, not earth. Their social distinctions, observed though 
they were in daily life, were not to be taken into account at the 
solemn moment of this most practical confession of their faith. 
The clerk of the court stood ready to register, as he was wont, 
the name, country, and profession of the accused. The Christian 
refused, on principle, to state them. His refusal was echoed on 
his tomb. In the Christian inscriptions of this period no men- 
tion of the parentage of the deceased accompanies, as it does on 
Pagan tombs, the record of the name. But this strict avoidance 
of any direct mention is curiously modified through the obser- 
vance of a custom, which, Pagan though it was, the Christians 
still retained—a custom rooted in some of the best feelings 
of our nature. No one whois at all cognisant with the epigraphy 
of ancient Rome can have failed to observe how frequently the 
epitaph concludes with the statement that the tomb has been 
raised by certain persons whose names are recorded. It is to 
this practice, enabling, as it did, the freedman or dependant to 
express his gratitude to his benefactor, that we are indebted for 
some of the best and truest bits of pathos contained in Pagan 
epigraphy. ‘This habit the Christians saw no reason, were com- 
pelled by uno scruple, to lay aside; all that they still avoided was 
the mention of any social distinction. By itself, or conjointly 
with other names, they thus introduced the name of the father 
er mother in the record of the person or persons who had raised 
the tomb. Nor was this the only way in which the force of long- 
standing habit asserted its sway over the minds of Christians, and 
gave form and shape to the epigraphy of the period. Te the 
Pagan the prospect of death brought nothing but gloom ; it was 
little wonder that all mention of the subject was banished from 
his tomb. To him the day of birth was everything, presided 
over as it had been, according to his fond belief, by the soft in- 
fluence of the stare With the Christian it was otherwise. To 
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him the day of death was everything, as the threshold of another 
and a better life; the day of birth was of little moment. 
Mysticism, indeed, went at times so far as to take note on the 
tomb of those years alone, which had been spent in the pro- 
fession of a Christian, and especially a monastic life. Yet so 
strong was the force of habit, so powerful the old associations of 
gloom with death, that nearly two centuries elapsed, from the 
date of the triumph of Christianity, before the practice of record- 
ing on their tombs the day of death became general with Chris- 
tians. 

The commencement of a fourth and the last period of Christian 
epigraphy in Gaul is more or less coeval with the downfall of 
Rome. If recognition by the State wrought a change in the 
circumstances of the Church, the fall of the Empire, and the 
establishment of the barbarians, wrought a still greater one. 
While Rome stood, Paganism, strong in the towns through the 
adherence of the upper classes, and in the rural districts owing 
to the hold which its immoral and licentious rites still retained 
upon the peasantry, viewed Christianity with an indifference, real 
or affected, but when Rome fell, Paganism broke up and lost all 
form and coherence. What, however, led to the disintegration of 
the old, served but to consolidate the new society. To this change 
epigraphy again bears witness. The epitaph is engraved, in no 
wise after a Roman or Pagan, but altogether a Christian fashion. 
It has lost its Paganism, but with it the elegance of the inscrip- 
tions formed on the ancient model, the simple eloquence of those 
of the earliest Christian style. The mists of Pagan gloom that 
had, in a measure, hung about the Christian tomb are swept 
away, the day of death is recorded, while the ancient custom of 
mentioning the names of those who had raised the tomb is 
disused. ‘Thus read and thus interpreted, these ‘cold hic jacets’ 
of the Christian dead of Gaul not only form themselves into 
certain well-defined groups, but, what is of more importance, lift, - 
in some measure, the veil which hangs over the inner life of 
the remote past. If some of these epitaphs have been written 
by a Fortunatus, or in the intervals of episcopai duties or less 
episcopal amusements by a Sidonius Apollinaris, a large part 
at least are simple, unstudied compositions; the product of an 
unlearned mind, but a loving heart, and as such are true photo- 
graphs of the strong faith, the large charity, the lingering 
superstition, and the growing error which made up the Chris- 
tian life of those days. 

The aspect under which, beyond any other, M. Le Blant 
presents the Christian inscriptions of Gaul to our view is that 
of their geographical distribution. Whatever amount of light 
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may be thrown on the growth of Christianity and its doctrines 
in Gaul generally by a chronological arrangement of these 
inscriptions, we can learn nothing as to its progress in particular 
provinces unless we regard likewise their geographical distri- 
bution. History points to Christian Gaul as a collection of 
churches varying in point of antiquity, planted in one region 
close together, in another at wide intervals; while beyond the 
farthest reach of their illuminating influences lay, here and 
there, vast districts of Pagan darkuess. Is this testimony of 
history corroborated by that of epigraphy or no? A map of 
Gaul, which M. Le Blant has appended to his larger work, gives 
the different centres of epigraphy, together with the particular 
century or centuries to which the inscriptions of any centre 
belong. On this map the south-eastern region of Gaul, and the 
line of the Rhone from the Mediterranean to Lyons in particular, 
appear crowded with these centres; compared with this region, 
all others are sparsely covered—the provinces of the extreme 
south-west and north-west (the promontory of Britanny) pre- 
senting an almost blank appearance.* Nor is this all. The 
provinces which contain most inscriptions, contain, as a rule, 
those also which are most ancient—the antiquity of an inscrip- 
tion being, to speak generally, in direct ratio to the propinquity 
of the locality in which it occurs to the south-eastern corner of 
the country. This, the old Roman Provincia, is the point from 
which the ever-widening circles spread. Not that inscriptions 
of a later date—the sixth and seventh centuries—do not also 
appear in this region; they are to be found there, by the side of 
the earlier monuments, but in the north-western districts, and, 
as a rule, in all those which are remote from Provence none 
but those of a late date occur. It may be suggested that it is 
owing to the partial character of the investigations which have 
been carried on, and the chance nature of archeological dis- 
coveries in general, that the centres of epigraphy appear thus 
unevenly distributed over the face of the country. But such 
causes would be wholly inadequate to account for the pheno- 
menon before us. Where, however, a principle does appear in 
this unequal distribution is in the fact that Pagan inscriptions 
are likewise numerous in the provinces in which Christian 


* Thus the Viennoise furnishes 46 localities in which inscriptions occur, 
against 3 in Novempopulania (Gascony and Bearn) and 10 in the 
Troisiéme Lyonnaise (= Britanny, Anjou, and part of Touraine) ; while 
out of the 900 inscriptions contained in the ‘ Recueil,’ between 200 and 
300 belong to the Viennoise alone, 80 to the city of Lyons, which lay 
just outside the pale of this province, only 3 to Novempopulania, and 14 
to the Troisiéme Lyonnaise, exclusive of Tours. 
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inscriptions abound ; the plain inference from which is, that in 
Gaul Christianity followed in the path of Roman civilization. 

Christian monuments of any very early date are, as we have 
said, rare in Gaul. But it is noteworthy, and in conformity 
with the principle we have laid down, that the two (supposed) 
most ancient inscriptions of Gaul—the only two for which 
M. Le Blant suggests so early a date as that of the second 
century—are met with in Marseilles, and in the neighbouring 
town of Aubagne, the one in, the other near, the city at whose 
port the first Evangelists of Gaul in all probability landed ; and 
which thus owed its Christianity, as it had formerly its founda- 
tion and civilization, to Greece. As the Marseilles inscription 
is, apart from its antiquity, one of considerable interest, we give 
it with its lacunz, as far as M. Le Blant has been able to supply 
them, filled up :— 


Sen? TRIO VOLUSIANO 
. .. EUTYCHETIS FILIO 
et . . Sen?tri O FORTUNATO QUI VIM 
igni? S PASSL SUNT 
Eulo? GIA PIENTISSIMIS Fi 
liis fecit REFRIGERET NOS Qui 
omnia po ? TEST. 


The tablet on which this inscription is engraved is of white 
marble, and, as its lacune show, mutilated; but the execution 
is good, while the form of the inscription denotes the epoch in 
which the Christians either professed no epigraphy of their own, 
or, if they professed it, saw reason not to use it. The symbol of 
the anchor would suggest, if internal evidence were wanting to 
the body of the inscription to prove, the faith in which the 
brothers, to whose memory a mother had raised this monument, 
had died. The phrase, ‘Qui vim ignis passi sunt,’ with the 
words that follow it, leave little doubt as to the religion and, we 
may add, the martyrdom of the departed. M. Le Blant 
writes:—‘Si par une réserve peut-étre excessive je n’ose 
‘toutefois affirmer que nous soyons en face d’une tombe de 
‘ martyrs, nul ne pensera, je crois, 4 nier la possibilité de ce fait.’ 
De Rossi, however, entertains no doubt on_ the subject, 
while he mentions what the modesty of our author leads him to 
conceal, that it is to M. Le Blant himself that we owe the discovery 
of this gem of early Christian epigraphy. A short Greek poem 
which is prefixed to an inscription found at Autun, and which 
has given rise to much discussion as to its probable date, 
M. Le Blant is inclined to attribute to the end of the third 
or beginning of the fourth century. To the fourth century 
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unquestionably belong four inscriptions, for their date, being 
given, is no matter of conjecture. The earliest of these, A.D. 334 
(it is the earliest Gallic inscription which bears date), belongs 
to Lyons, where it was discovered about the middle of the last 
century by some workmen engaged in laying a pipe to conduct 
water. To this century also are attributed several inscriptions, 
which do not bear date; it is not, however, till we come to 
the fifth century that the records of epigraphy become at all 
numerous. It may be said generally that, although inscriptions 
of the fourth century occur in Autun, Paris, Amiens, Bordeaux, 
and Sivaux, yet, with the exception of Treves, the epigraphy of 
which city commences with and is well represented in the fourth 
century, the cities in and around which inscriptions of an early 
date are most numerous are those of the south-east, such as 
Arles, Lyons, and Vienne. To this rule Nismes affords a 
remarkable exception. Up to the date of the publication of 
the ‘Recueil’ no Christian inscriptions whatever had been 
discovered in this city, otherwise so rich in archzological 
treasures. The cause of this remarkable deficiency it is not 
easy to divine, unless we are to seek it in the opposition which 
in many instances the municipalities of the Roman empire 
strenuously and persistently offered to Christianity, and in the 
particular fact that in a council held at Narbonne at the 
close of the sixth century a bishop of Nismes utters his laments 
med the strong hold which Paganism still retained upon his 
ock. 

But it is not only in point of numbers and antiquity that the 
inscriptions of one Gallic province differ from those of another ; 
they differ also in point of style and phraseology. ‘To accident, 
in the first instance, and subsequently to the influence of 
fashion, these differences may, no doubt, in some cases be 
attributed ; but, in others, their raison d’étre must be sought in 
the circumstances in which the churches of the different pro- 
vinces were placed. To take an instance furnished by a series 
of inscriptions occurring in the Viennoise. The inscriptions 
are of no higher antiquity than the fifth century, but are 
distinguished by their embodiment of the phrase ‘in spe 
resurrectionis.’ Is the introduction of these words accidental, 
or are we not rather to seek its cause in the fact that these 
inscriptions have one and all come to light in a region where the 
belief in the resurrection of the body became a watchword of 
Christianity, where the ashes of martyrs were thrown upon 
the waters of the Rhone in derision of this particular belief, 
and where Gnostic heretics added their scepticism to the Pagans’ 
hatred of this article of the faith? Surely the use of the phrase 
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in question may be regarded as at once the heirloom of a suffer- 
ing Church, and a traditional protest against a once prevalent 
eresy. 
_ To pass to another centre of Gallic epigraphy, Treves. The 
inscriptions of this city amount in number to about one 
hundred. They are confined to the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and are fairly uniform in character. What is most remarkable 
in these inscriptions is that we find in them the record of the 
names of those who had reared the tomb made, not only 
frequently, but to a later date than in any other set of Gallic 
inscriptions. The practice of recording these names we have 
already noticed as a leading characteristic of the period during 
which the epigraphy of the Church, although manifestly Christian, 
still betrayed the influence of Pagan associations and supersti- 
tions, and we might be content to point to the inscriptions of 
Treves as what, indeed, they are—typical specimens of this 
period. But we scarcely then touch the cause of their possessing 
this characteristic so prominently. The custom in question was 
of Roman, Pagan origin, and its persistence was a proof of the 
grasp which the old society still retained upon the new. Was 
there in Treves, during the period to which her epigraphy 
belongs, that which helped to tighten this hold? At the 
beginning of the fourth century Treves was rejoicing in her 
newly-acquired metropolitan honours, and in the presence of 
an imperial court. Romanized more or less since the days of 
Augustus, she became, and remained, still more Roman during 
the course of her brilliant but short-lived splendour—that period 
when, according to Ausonius, the city on the Moselle was the 
second city in the empire. ‘To the same result the excellence of 
her school was likely to conduce. ‘Thus the atmosphere that 
hung about the place, despite the presence of a Christian court, 
was of Rome, Roman—in other words, Pagan; and to this fact 
it seems not unreasonable to attribute the marked prevalence 
= persistence of a Pagan feature in the Christian epigraphy of 
reves. 

Less a matter of conjecture is the origin of the habit observed 
by the Christians of the Viennoise of embodying, in their inscrip- 
tions, passages taken from the liturgies of the early Greek 
churches. The habit of introducing extracts from liturgies, just 
as texts of Holy Scripture are added to the epitaphs of our day, 
was common enough; it is the Greek origin of these extracts 
which is noteworthy, as a proof of the obligation under which 
Gaul lay to Greece, rather than Rome, for the evangelization of 
her south-eastern provinces. The Gallic churches followed 
Rome, it is true, in her use and disuse of certain Christian 
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symbols, but none of them adopted the peculiar phraseology of 
her epigraphy. The phrase ‘depositus est,’ as applied to 
burial, and the word ‘refrigeret, used as an acclamation, 
both of which are of frequent occurrence in the Roman inscrip- 
tions, appear in those of Gaul—the former four times, and 
always in different localities ; the latter, only once. 

As to the differences which exist between the inscriptions of 
one province, or district, and another in the matter of orna- 
mentation, lettering, and the arrangement of the epitaphs— 
differences as marked as those which exist in the phraseology 
—we can only regard them as instances of the persistence of 
fashion. In point of ornamentation, the tombs of the Viennoise 
assert their supremacy. At Treves, Clermont, and Condes, it was 
customary to insert the marble tablets which bore the inscrip- 
tions into blocks of stone; at Amiens, in engraving the 
monogram of Constantine, to draw a circle around it. These 
fashions may be of no importance in themselves, but they help 
to point out the individuality which marked the epigraphy of 
the different Gallic provinces. Those who were employed in the 
material execution of the inscriptions had probably the chief 
hand in perpetuating fashions of this sort. The masons seem, 
indeed, not unfrequently to have undertaken the composition of 
the epitaph, and to have looked with jealous eye upon those 
who did not leave them this higher walk of their vocation. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, after writing an epitaph at the request of 
a friend, proceeds, with pardonable weakness for his reputation 
as a poet, to urge him to take care that the mason does not, 
through design or negligence, fail to engrave it correctly. 

Viewed under the aspect of their geographical distribution, 
these Christian marbles help also to throw light upon that which 
must ever remain a dark page in the history of Gaul—the period 
during which the Burgundian, the Visigoth, and the Frank 
ruled with divided sway over the Gallic provinces. In his letters 
on the history of France, Auguste Thierry brings out clearly 
the differences which existed between these three sets of tribes 
in point of civilization, humanity, and the relations in which 
they stood to the Roman power. The Burgundian, he shows, 
was the most kindly-dispused towards Rome. His law made no 
difference in the amount of the fine it inflicted, between the 
crime of murdering a dependent Roman and his barbarian 
master ; the officers of his army bore the military titles of Rome ; 
with him, to use the words which Sigismond addressed to the 
Emperor at Byzantium, the Roman name was a family religion. 
The Visigoth, with a code equally just, but with manners less 
civilized, bore himself more independently of the ancient masters 
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of the world. Sidonius Apollinaris, who may be taken as a 
fair type of the cultivated Gallo-Roman, and who was a fast 
friend of Rome, regarded the Visigoth, who banished him from 
his beloved Auvergne, with animosity certainly, but with a 
respect which he did not entertain towards the easy Burgundian, 
whose slow wits and gigantic height form the subject of his 
banter. The Frank, brave, rude, and, as his code proves, 
inhumane, displayed towards the Roman no other sentiments 
than those dictated by the enmity of a rival, or the haughtiness 
of a conqueror. How does epigraphy reflect these points of 
difference ? The Burgundian, in dating his inscriptions, adopted 
without reserve the Roman system of dating by post-consulates. 
Romano Romanior, he maintained, too, this system for sixty 
years after it had been laid aside in Italy. ‘The Visigoth, at 
first, did the same ; but afterwards, from the commencement, in 
fact, of the reign of the powerful Alaric II., a prince who, as 
Jornandés says, ruled proprio jure, he engraved instead the name 
of his kings, returning however to his former method during the 
feeble reign of Alaric’s successor. The Frank, on the other 
hand, carved on the tomb, if in rude characters yet with native 
independence, the name of his chief, and of him alone. No 
document, no written contemporary record, could give clearer, 
more decisive testimony as to the attitude assumed by these 
three Teutonic confederations towards Rome than that which is 
furnished by these broken and half-obliterated marbles. More 
than this. Owing to these distinctions in the mode of dating 
inscriptions, each of these monuments seems, when viewed in 
sitd, to mark the limits so uncertain, so frequently shifting, of 
the dominions of these confederations. 

As a rule Christian epigraphy in Gaul confirms the state- 
ments of history by its direct testimony ; in one instance, however, 
and that a notable one, by its indirect, viz., by the failure of 
epigraphy in a particular district. Speaking generally, whenever 
inscriptions of an early date oecur, they are followed by inscrip- 
tions of a later date—those of a Roman era by those of a 
Merovingian. In Treves this rule is not observed. The epigraphy 
of this city commences with the fourth century, and is brought 
to a close towards the end of the fifth. Can we account for its 
cessation as we accounted for its characteristic phraseology, by 
circumstances in the history of Treves? Wethink wecan. No 
city, no capital, at least, in Gaul, suffered so severely from 
barbarian invasions as did Treves—the pride of Gaul, the 
‘ salus provinciarum’ as a medal of Posthumus terms it. Sacked 
and pillaged four times in the course of half a century, it still 
displayed a wonderful vitality. Its gay and thoughtless popula- 
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tion flocked to the games of the circus over smouldering ruins, 
and through streets stained with the blood of citizens. Taken a 
fifth time in A.D. 464, it lost its recuperative powers together 
with the metropolitan honours it was destined never again to 
wear. A tribe of the Ripuarian Franks, whose conversion to 
Christianity did not take place till half a century later, had 
become masters of the place. The Church of Treves had, as 
was to be expected, suffered alike severely. The sacred edifices 
were destroyed ; the clergy dispersed in such numbers that their 
ranks had eventually to be recruited from Auvergne. Up to the 
middle of the fifth century the list of the bishops of Treves can 
be made out clearly enough; for fifty years from this date it 
lacks all historical accuracy. The bishop, Iamlychus, who must 
have witnessed the last calamitous sack of the city, seems—to 
judge from an inscription found in the Viennoise—to have ended 
his days as an exile in that less disturbed and more thoroughly 
Christianized province. To these disasters we must look for a 
cause of the epigraphy of the Church of Treves being brought to 
a close towards the end of the fifth century. In A.p. 410—the 
fatal year of Rome’s sack by Alaric—the Christian marbles of 
that city present likewise a sudden biank—a blank which must 
be similarly accounted for by the death or dispersion of a large 
section of the Christian population of Rome. 

The troubles which overwhelmed Gaul at this period are 
attested by many a marble. The ‘ meliores anni’ in which such 
a one was born are fondly recalled on the tomb. The capture of 
a city serves as a date which after-generations will be slow to 
forget. But of all the calamities to which the invasions of the 
barbarians and the unsettled state of the country gave rise, none 
was heavier than the servitude and captivity which awaited the 
vanquished. Slavery, indeed, was no new evil, but one of long 
standing ; its worst abuses and more aggravated forms had, it 
is true, disappeared under the beneficent rule of Hadrian, but 
even the Christian community, although ignoring all social dis- 
tinctions in a spiritual point of view, and given, as their 
inscriptions prove, to treat their slaves kindly as a matter of 
Christian duty, did not hesitate to conform to the usual 
practice in this respect. But the conditions of servitude which 
arose out of the political troubles of Gaul at this period were 
of a different sort, and constituted an evil of a different 
magnitude. Whole populations were carried off. No rank, 
religion, or age was spared, nor any regard paid in the distribu- 
tion of captives to the relation in which they stood to one 
another. Women were subjected to every indignity. It was a 
piteous, but no uncommon spectacle that was there presented— 
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the ancient masters of the world, and those who, at least, bore 
the name of Roman citizens, sinking beneath their heavy 
burdens, chained together like dogs, as they followed the 
chariots of their barbarian conquerors, to be sold by the way, or 
to wear out their lives in hopeless servitude. Such as returned 
from captivity had often to tell, and could show mutilated limbs 
to confirm, a tale of fearful suffering. But they were few com- 
pared with the vast multitude who remained, and in whose 
behalf the prayer was ever offered by the Church: ‘ Remember, 
‘ Lord, remember the faithful who groan in chains, and grant 
‘unto them to behold their country again!’ From such 
misery there was but one hope of deliverance, and this lay in 
the will and power of friends to redeem. To effect this, every- 
thing was sacrificed, private or Church property, the living 
vessel being, as Ambrose urged when the cry of sacrilege was 
raised, of more value than those of gold or silver, however 
sacred. And to the honour of Christianity, be it said, in an age 
when memories of persecution might have excused narrow- 
mindedness and illiberality of conduct, it was not the faithful 
alone, but the adherents of Paganism also, that were thus 
succoured and redeemed. 

To the fact that this pious duty was performed by the 
Christians of Gaul, abundant witness is borne by the epitaphs 
engraved on their tombs. In the epigraphy of no country is 
the record of this particular act of mercy more frequently made 
than in that of Gaul; a fact which, if it betrays the sufferings 
endured by the country, redounds to the honour of her 
Christianity. Nor was the hand of charity slow to be stretched 
out to relieve the needy crowd who, spared the miseries 
of captivity, had been left destitute on their own hearths, home- 
less in their own land. There were those who resembled the 
patriarch of old in that ‘when the ear heard them it blessed 
‘them, and when the eye saw them it gave witness to them ;’ 
one, for instance, on whose tomb was engraved the very title 
Job applied to himself—‘the father of the poor ;’ another, a 
widow, who gave her all to the exile, the bereaved, and the 
captive; another, whom his epitaph, in allusion either to one 
of Christ’s sayings, or to a current legend of the day, describes 
in these words :— 


‘ Pascere se credens Christum sub paupere forma.’ 


Where the subject of this eulogy lived, or what was the 
sphere of his munificence, we know not, for the inscription, 
occurring amongst the epitaphs of Fortunatus, is one of the 
comparatively few whose proper locality it is impossible to deter- 
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mine. Did it border, we wonder, on the then wild, remote 
region of Britanny, where the legend still runs that Christ, when 
visiting the earth to test the reality of the faith professed in His 
name, assumed the form and the garb of an ill-clad youth? 
But the legend occurs too commonly in medizval times, and 
appears in too distant a quarter of our globe—for it is to be 
found, shorn, of course, of its Christian form, in the sacred 
books of the Chinese—to justify us in linking our epitaph too 
closely with a tale still told in Britanny. 

The record of a charity and self-denial such as this forms a 
pleasant chapter in the Christian epigraphy of Gaul. It is less 
satisfactory, as far as disinterestedness and purity of doctrine 
are concerned, to find in the instance of the manumission of a 
slave by his mistress, as recorded in an inscription belonging to 
the commencement of the sixth century, that the deed had been 
done, ‘pro redemtionem (sic) anime sue, a phrase which 
M. Le Blant contends’ has reference to the relief of the soul 
from: purgatorial pains, and which he cites in answer to an 
assertion made by a Protestant archeologist of the seventeenth 
century, Jacob Spon, to the effect that the epigraphy of the 
first six centuries did not, as far as he knew it, contain any 
mention ‘du reméde des Ames que les épitaphes modernes des 
‘ Catholiques souhaitent aux défunts.’? The exact time at which 
certain doctrinal errors and corrupt practices crept into the 
Church is a difficult and often an impossible matter for us to 
determine. That prayers were offered for the dead at an early 
epoch of Church history can scarcely be questioned by the most 
ardent advocates of the purity of the Primitive Church in matters 
of doctrine and practice. Could the date of an Autun inscrip- 
tion—we refer to the epitaph itself, not to the beautiful and 
undoubtedly ancient poem, which is prefixed to it, and to which 
we have already alluded—be satisfactorily ascertained, we must 
allow that the practice existed at least at that date; for our 
inscription unquestionably attests it. But the date of this 
monument is, and probably must remain, a matter of opinion ; 
high authorities, however, assigning it to the end of the third or 
beginning of the fourth century. An inscription of the sixth 
century points to the practice of the invocation of saints; another, 
of the same date, in the use of the phrase ‘ accepta penitentia,’ 
the meaning of which is determined by a passage in Gregory of 
Tours, to the practice of administering extreme unction. On 
the whole the epigraphy of Gaul, while bearing indubitable 
testimony to the great doctrines of Christianity, which are held 
alike by the Catholic and Reformed Churches of Christendom, 
affords, as it seems to us, but slender support to those tenets 
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which distinguish Roman Catholicism. But it is otherwise with 
its testimony to the growth and prevalence of asceticism. On 
this subject epigraphy speaks fully and clearly. 

Cold and ill-fitted for the speedy development of monasticism 
as the soil of Gaul was, compared with those of Eastern lands, 
there were not wanting circumstances calculated to ensure the 
ultimate growth and vigour of a plant which was itself pos- 
sessed of so much vitality. After the conquest of Gaul by 
Rome, the upper and middle classes of the community were not 
slow in assimilating the vices as well as the refinements of their 
conquerors. From a life of pleasure and self-indulgence, such 
as became only too general, and from all its demoralizing results, 
asceticism was the natural reaction, while the impetus which 
had once been given in its direction was ever being increased by 
the notion of the superior sanctity which was supposed to 


attach to the monastic Iffe. That such a notion prevailed 


amongst the Christians of Gaul is shown, in the instance of 
some of those who had adopted this life, by the record in their 
epitaphs of those years alone which had elapsed since the 
assumption of the monastic vow. The permitted joys, the safe 
continence of wedlock, were as tarnished metal to the pure gold 
of abstinence. The spirit of asceticism demanded that they 
should be laid aside, and, as we may see in the instance of an 
inscription of the Viennoise, failed not to eulogize on the 
tomb the practice of such abnegation. Those of our readers 
who are familiar with the ‘Confessions of St. Augustine’ will 
recall to their recollection an episode which the author intro- 
duces into his recountal of the events which led to his con- 
version, and the scene of which was laid at Treves. The story 
runs, that one afternoon, when the games of the circus were 
going on, two friends walking in some gardens on the outskirts 
of the town strayed into a neighbouring cottage, and there 
chanced to meet with the ‘ Life of St. Anthony.’ So deeply 
impressed were they by what they read, that they returned home 
firmly resolved to adopt the monastic life. Nor was this all. 
Their betrothed—for both men were engaged to be married— 
upon hearing this decision, were equally eager on their part to 
assume the vows of virginity. Such an incident, we imagine, 
was one of no infrequent occurrence in those days. For aught 
we know, some of the marbles which lie before us, engraved 
with the words ‘ Famulus Dei, ‘ Deo placita puella,’ and the like, 
bear mute witness to some such tale as this. It is enough to 
read St. Augustine’s own story to see how hard even the highly- 
gifted amongst men found it to acknowledge the ‘juste milieux’ 
between a life of unrestrained pleasure and one marked by the 
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total abnegation of all domestic joys—how hard to conceive the 
possibility of holiness apart from the bondage of the monastic 
vow. But was a life of superior holiness the invariable accom- 
paniment of their vow? To judge from the contemporary 
testimony of Salvian, than whom none could be a better, if an 
austere, judge, it was not. Perhaps the impulsive, versatile 
disposition of the Gallo-Romans, characteristic of their Celtic 
origin, may have led many to adopt the conventual life hastily 
and inconsiderately. No language could, at any rate, be more 
explicit than is Salvian’s as to the hollowness, hypocrisy, and 
worldly-mindedness which often lay disguised beneath this 
profession of holiness. To his mind the conduct of many of 
the ‘ religiosi’ suggested regret for their penitence rather than 
for their sins. In words which those who have succeeded him 
in his office would have done well to lay to heart, he tells them, 
Peccata interdixit Deus, non matrimonia’ 

But whatever evils the monastic system already exhibited in 
Gaul, its existence is, as we have said, amply attested by 
epigraphy. The abbot, the abbess, the monk, the nun, the 
novice, are, despite the substitution of one phrase for another 
as time rolled on, mentioned in terms as definite as those which 
are to be found in the conventual phraseology of the present 
day. The change we refer to was in the titles applied to women 
who had taken vows. The phrases ‘ puedla Dei,’ ‘ Deo sacrata,’ or 
‘ placita puelia,’ appear as the earliest. In a.p. 512 occurs for 
the first time the term ‘religiosa,’ the history of which word is 
not without interest. Regarded at first as colloquial and 
informal—for the language of councils apparently retained the 
ancient usages—it soon became as common in epigraphy as on 
the pages of Gregory of Tours. After sustaining in medieval 
times a rivalry with the terms ‘ sanctimonialis’ and ‘ monialis,’ 
it has prevailed, and now holds its own without dispute in the 
vocabulary of the French language, and of that language alone 
among the Romance tongues. 

We have pointed out, as characteristic of a certain epoch of 
Christian epigraphy, the opposition which existed and the com- 
promise which was effected between the convictions of the 
Christian and his Pagan associations, particularly as shown in 
the manner in which the direct record of the parentage of the 
deceased was avoided, and its indirect record permitted. Of this 
opposition and combination of two distinct classes of ideas we 
have other instances in the epigraphy of Gaul. The Pagan 
loved to recall on the tomb the beauty or the strength of those 
who had been cut off in youth or manhood ; the wisdom or 
the greatness of those who had died in a ripe old age. The 
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Christian, either actuated by the spirit of asceticism, or bearing 
in mind the portrait of his Divine Master—‘a man of sorrows 
‘and acquainted with grief’—forbore the slightest allusion 
to physical excellence, and omitted all record of mundane 
grandeur, as a thing of naught compared with the honour of 
the heavenly crown. Yet, in spite of the grand conceptions of 
heaven presented to his view in the writings of an Apostle, and 
the vision of the Divine Seer, and in the reality of which he 
firmly believed, the Christian could not wholly free his mind 
of the imagery with which the fables of Paganism had clothed 
the subject, and with which he had become familiar early in 
life in the course of his education. Thus, on one epitaph, we 
read that the departed wanders in the Elysian grove; on 
another, that for the Christian, wholies beneath, Tartarus 
knows no pain, wears no aspect of terror, for his body (such 
seems to be the connection of ideas) rests near the bones of 
martyrs ; into another, that of St. Hilary of Arles, are intro- 
duced a Pauline phrase expressive of the deepest spirituality, 
and the very words in which Virgil describes the apotheosis of 
his Daphnis. Nor in epigraphy only do we meet with these 
Pagan ideas of the future ; we find them also in the offices and 
liturgies of the Early Church. 

Of the antagonism which existed between the two societies 
for a long time after the recognition of Christianity by the 
State, there can be no question. To this, also, our inscriptions 
bear at least indirect witness. At first, the Pagans preserved 
a demeanour of indifference, real or affected, towards a sect 
which numbered so few of the aristocracy amongst its numbers. 
Their indignation, however, knew no bounds, even in the 
fourth century, whenever news arrived of the conversion to 
Christianity of any Pagan of noble birth. One plan after 
another did they adopt to galvanize their effete religion into 
some degree of vitality. The muse of a Claudian was encouraged 
and pointed to with pride, as a proof that genius, elegance, and 
refinement found their truest expression on Pagan lips. On 
the death of Theodosius—a more thorough supporter of 
Christianity than Constantine bimself—the report was sedulously 
spread that 365 years having now almost passed away since the 
death of its Founder, the days of Christianity were numbered. 
Amongst the Christians, and especially the monks, there were 
not wanting those who, on their part, made no disguise of their 
eagerness to hasten the downfall of their opponents, who pleaded 
the obligation, while they did not need the stimulus, of the 
Biblical injunction, ‘ Ye shall destroy their temples ;’ and who 
deemed that to raise a church out of the ruined materials of 
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a Pagan temple was to do God the highest service. In Africa, 
scarcely could the influence of an Augustine restrain ‘those 
‘ children of the south whose blood is fire’ from infringing the 
rights of property under the pretext of a Divine command, and 
in that country, beyond auy other, took place those scenes of 
disorder, tumult, and strife which disgraced the history of the 
time. But the country which, in the opinion of Beugnot, the 
talented author of the ‘ Histoire de la Destruction du Paganism,’ 
approached Africa most nearly in this unenviable distinction was 
Gaul. Her soil was, undoubtedly, one on which monkish zeal 
was likely to meet with a fierce resistance in the ingrained 
Paganism of the peasant population. Of this strife we may, 
perhaps, trace signs in what may be termed the palimpsests 
of Gallic epigraphy—the marble blocks, friezes, and fragments 
of columns, which have, in the first instance, served for the 
—- of the inscription of Pagan epitaphs, or as parts of a 

agan temple, and have subsequently, cither from a lack of 
material or from some other cause, been used by Christians for 
their own epitaphs. 

As one of the signs, and sometimes as the only sign by which 
we may distinguish a Christian inscription from a Pagan, 
M. Le Blant points to the name borne by the deceased, and 
by way of illustration quotes the instance of the proper name, 
‘ Pascasia.’ Not only is it wanting to a list of Pagan inscrip- 
tions, so ample as that of Griiter’s, but it is itself redolent of 
Christianity. Apart, however, from their use as notes of 
Christianity, the names furnished by epigraphy are of interest, 
owing to the light their origin is calculated to throw, first upon 
the circumstances of the early Christians ; and, secondly, upon 
the race and extraction of those who bore them. 

Regarded from the first of these points of view, the proper 
names recorded on the Gallic marbles present, as a class, no 
special interest beyond those which belong to the epigraphy of 
other countries. Like many other names borne by the Chris- 
tians, they have taken their origin either in the feelings of 
contempt or hostility which the Pagan community entertained 
towards the Christian brotherhood, or in the aspirations, senti- 
ments, and innermost beliefs of the Christians themselves. As 
instances of the first of these two classes of names, we may quote 
the names, ‘ Fedula,’ ‘ Injuriosus,’ ‘Calumniosa,’ ‘Contumeliosa,’ 
and of the second, the names, ‘ Lietus,’ ‘ Gaudentius,’ ‘ Hilaritas,’ 
‘ Concordia,’ ‘ Victor,’ ‘ Vincentius,’ observing only, in respect 
to the first set, that the significance of such a nomenclature 
comes out when we bear in mind the feelings of dislike with 
which the ancient Romans regarded all names that savoured of 
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the ridiculous, or betokened an abject condition; and when we 
contrast it with the fanciful nomenclature which came into 
fashion under the effeminate Augustus, whose terms were culled 
from the botany of the day, or suggested by the treasures of the 
jeweller’s shop. 

Considered from the other point of view, as representing the 
various ethnical elements of which the Christian community in 
Gaul was composed, the names furnished us by epigraphy are 
of a more special interest. The field of study they offer is, how- 
ever, a narrow and, in some respects, an unsatisfactory one. By 
the fifth century, the time when the Christian inscriptions of the 
country became at all numerous, the Celtic element in Gallo- 
Roman nomenclature had become in great measure overlaid, 
owing to the readiness whic the Gauls exhibited, after their 
subjugation, if not actually to adopt Roman names, yet to give 
to their names a Roman form. Thus the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Teutonic elements are, to speak generally, all that are left us. 
Of these the Hebrew is represented by no more than about 
twenty names; and did the inscriptions which record these 
names belong to Eastern instead of Western Christendom, we 
might have to discount a large proportion of these as names 
adopted from Holy Scripture. But to the Christians of the 
West, saints and martyrs lent the names which the heroes of the 
Old Testament supplied to the Christians of the East. Besides, 
a Jewish element may have existed in the Christian community 
of Gaul to a greater extent than is represented by the Hebrew 
nomenclature in the Christian epigraphy of that country. 
Apparently there was a tendency amongst this people to conceal 
rather than to display their nationality in the names they 
bore, or engraved on their tombs. An instance of this occurs 
in an inscription found at Narbonne. The subject of the 
epitaph bears the name ‘ Dulciorella,,—a name which in all 
probability is nothing else than a Latin rendering of the Hebrew 
‘Naomi.’ Of the nationality of the deceased there can be no 
question, for the inscription contains the words ‘ Peace on 
Israel,? in Hebrew characters, while prefixed to its first line 
is a representation of the famous seven-branched candlestick of 
the Jewish Temple. In a Greek inscription found at Smyrna 
the name Solomon appears similarly disguised under its Greek 
equivalent, é:pyvomods. Greek names are more numerous, 
as we might expect from the Greek colonisation of south-eastern 
Gaul, and the general frequency of such names under the empire 
amongst the inhabitants of Rome. Inscriptions recording the 
names ‘Staphylus’ and ‘ Ampelius’ seem singularly appropriate 
to the locality in which they have been found—the a 
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of the Provencal vineyards, planted and tended by Greek hands, 
as these vineyards had been, at a time when the vine was 
unknown on the banks of the Garonne, and the Cété‘d’Or of 
Burgundy had not as yet contracted the debt of gratitude to 
Roman enterprise, which she still acknowledges in the name of 
the most (locally) popular of her growths—the Romanée. 
Inscriptions written in Greek are comparatively few in Gaul. 
Against over 5,000 Latin inscriptions, including Pagan and 
Christian, of a date anterior to the sixth century, there are 
only fifty Greek. On the other hand, many Latin inscriptions 


show signs, in the nature of the mistakes made in the letter- | 


ing of having been executed by a Greek hand. Amongst the 
names of foreign origin the Teutonic are at once the most 
numerous, and those whose geographical distribution is most 
conformable to rule. They abound where we should expect to 
find them—in the epigraphy of the northern districts of Gaul, 
while amongst them are some formed in Runic characters. 
About twenty years ago a series of inscriptions traced in these 
characters came to light in Normandy, and as their discovery 
signally illustrates the chance nature of archeological discoveries, 
to which we alluded at the outset, we shall briefly record the 
circumstances. On the banks of the Rille, above Pont Audemer, 
stands a small chapel dedicated to St. Eligius, or Eloi (whose 
name is recalled on our shores in the St. Loy’s Cove, near the 
Land’s End), being, in reality, the apse of a church which has 
long perished, and, moreover, an object of pilgrimage to the 
devout of the neighbourhood. <A peasant having occasion, at 
the time we write of, to shore up the wall of a building which 
stood in the immediate vicinity of this chapel, dug out earth for 
the purpose. In doing this he came across the head of a statue. 
This he took to the house of a M. Lenormant, a member of the 
French Academy, who by good luck lived close by. It is need- 
less to say that researches were at once commenced. Amongst 
other bits of stonework, six fragments of an inscription were 
discovered. This inscription proved the statue, of which the 
head had been found, to have been one of Hercules, while the 
name of the individual who had raised the statue—one Ser- 
quinius, doubtless the ancient proprietor of the ground— 
revealed the origin of the name borne by the adjoining village of 
Serquigny. Thus far the antiquities that had been brought to 
light were of a Pagan character; but M. Le Blant, who was 
now invited to take part in the search, was destined to find 
that here, as elsewhere,—as, for instance, in our own Cornwall, 
—Christianity had set her foot on ground which had been con- 
secrated to the deities of Paganism. A baptistery was discovered, 
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and subsequently several inscriptions—some in the form of epi- 
taphs, others not—whick were engraved on tiles, and some of 
which were traced in Runic characters. These latter were 
remarkable for their simplicity of style. Struck by their re- 
semblance in this respect to the earlier inscriptions of Rome, 
M. Le Blant writes :— 


“ Nous voici bien loin de Rome et plus encore que par la distance 
séparés de la cité chrétienne par la diversité des meeurs. L’expression 
de la foi reste la méme, et dans le fond de la Normandie nous pour- 
rions nous croire aux catacombs. Cette bricveté, cette sobriété de 
formule, qui forment le caractére dominant des premiers marbres 
chrétiens, uous les retrouvons sur les tombes de la chapelle Saint- 
Eloi. Un nom, les mots If: FRIP (en paix), rarement une date, 
voila toute l’épitaphe du nouveau conquerant.” 


But the interest of these inscriptions did not consist only in 
the peculiarity of their lettering, or the simplicity of their style. 
On one of them was traced a royal signature—that of Childe- 
bert I. To some Neustrian predecessor, then, of this Norman 
shrine, in days far remote from ours, the Frankish chief must 
have come on pilgrimage, and traced his name on the memorial 
tile on which it may still be read, just as nowadays men of 
humbler position, but actuated by a like sentiment, trace their 
names, in record of their visits, on the walls of the surrounding 
buildings. 

We have pointed to the differences which exist between the in- 
scriptions of one province and another in the matter of phraseology, 
lettering, and ornamentation as one of the not least instructive 
features of Christian epigraphy in Gaul. If we were to extend 
our field of observation from the narrow sphere of Gaul to the 
limits of the then Christian world, and to compare together, not 
the various districts of one province alone, but widely-separated 
countries such as Gaul and Asia Minor, Spain and Syria, we 
should find these points of difference still more marked, and 
suggestive of corresponding differences in the religious senti- 
ments, mental idiosyncrasies, and racial peculiarities of the 
various bodies of men who constituted, at the time in question, 
the churches of Christendom. Nor is this all. He who has 
carefully noted the characteristics of the epigraphy of many and 
diverse countries can as readily and, as a rule, as surely supply 
the lacune of an inscription which to another presents but a 
hopeless puzzle, as the comparative anatomist can construct the 
skeleton of an animal out of a single bone. But the study of 
comparative Christian epigraphy is as yet in its infancy; it car 
scarcely be said to have been commenced. Lvery year, how- 
ever, brings out the results of careful research in some one of 
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the many fields of labour, and brings us nearer to the time 
when the work of comparing the Christian epigraphy of one 
country with that of another may be undertaken with the full 
expectation of throwing light upon the mental peculiarities 
which diversified, the oneness of faith and hope which sustained, 
an every-day world in the far past. 


Art. VI.—TZhe Greville Memoirs. 


A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. and King William 
IV. By the late Cuanzes C, F. Esq., Clerk of 
the Council to those Sovereigns, London. 1874. 


Tue author of these volumes was a junior member of the 
noble Houses of Warwick and Bentinck, who, having entered 
the service of the State as Private Secretary to the late Lord 
Bathurst, filled the important office of Clerk of the Council 
from 1821 to about 1860, and was well known in London 
society as an able and honourable patron of the turf, and a 
singularly accomplished man of the world. During almost the 
whole of this long period it was his habit to record minutely, 
and with a view to future publication, his experiences of the 
innumerable details of politics and aristocratic life with which 
he was daily brought in contact ; and as his position gave him, 
so to speak, a place behind the scenes in the shifting drama of 
English history for nearly half a century, and his tact and 
discernment gained him the confidence of most of the leading 
men of the age, and made him acquainted with the arcana of 
the sphere of royalty and of what is called fashion, we cannot 
wonder that his reminiscences should have attracted great and 
widespread notice. These Journals, indeed, if we regard them 
from a large and elevated point of view, are not, we think, of 
remarkable value, and will not rank among the standard works 
which permanently illustrate a tract of our annals. Being 
merely the contemporaneous notes and jottings of one who, 
though a very keen observer, was not trained in habits of 
thought, they are wanting in comprehensiveness and breadth ; 
and in this respect they cannot be compared, not only with 
masterpieces of the class of the imperishable Memoirs of St. 
Simon, but even with the writings of Horace Walpole. As 
they are thrown, too, into the shape of diaries, in which inci- 
dents are set down at random, and without regard to proportion 
or sequence, they do not form a connected whole; and for this 
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reason, and also because the opinions in them are seldom pro- 
found, they do not combine events distinctly, do not place facts 
in their true significance, and are not easy to recollect and 
follow. But, on the other hand, they lay bare many important 
details of affairs of State which hitherto have been less fully 
disclosed; they place before us most of the chief personages 
who ruled the Empire in the last generation, as they appeared 
to an acute eye-witness in their daily acts, and from the inner 
side; and they form a striking running commentary—intelli- 
gent and poignant, if somewhat cynical, and abounding in witty 
and shrewd remarks—on the manners, the ways, the gossip, 
the scandal of high life in England in the late Georgian era. 
In one particular these Journals unquestionably possess very 
great merit. If not always a far-sighted thinker, or a politician 
of the highest order of mind, Mr. Greville was a consummate 
judge of character from the point of view of a man of the world ; 
and, accordingly, his portraits of kings and statesmen, of 
diplomatists and other conspicuous persons, though occasionally 
marked with personal feeling, and, on the whole, rather harshly 
coloured, are singularly graphic, distinct, and life-like. George 
TV. and his brothers, Wellington and Peel, Grey, Brougham, 
Melbourne, and a hundred others, are delineated in these vivid 

ages with a very powerful and cunning hand; and we feel we 
iow their living figures before us, though in the outline we some- 
times trace the presence of the dislike and contempt of the 
artist. As for the manner in which the book has been edited, 
it is entitled to no ordinary praise. Mr. Henry Reeve, who 
received the MS. of the Journals from the author just before his 
death, with an pte og to publish them at a future time, 
appears to have thought it part of his duty to suppress and 
omit as little as possible ; and he has given to the world one or 
two anecdotes which might as well have been left in oblivion. 
But, with this small and doubtful exception, he has performed 
his task with rare judgment; in executing a trust of extreme 
delicacy, he has shown much discretion and good taste; and the 
preface and notes which he has added to the text, being at 
once accurate, concise, and complete, are of great value to the 
attentive reader. 

These Journals come down almost to our day; but the 
present volumes comprise only the period from 1818 to 1837, 
the editor having rightly considered that a publication of the 
more recent memoirs would, for obvious reasons, be unwise 
and premature. As we have said, Mr. Greville was not a 
thinker of the contemplative and philosophic type; and it is 
difficult to set before our readers any general ideas pervading 
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his work, which give his opinions on public affairs consistency, 
definiteness, and even coherence. One broad conclusion, if we 
mistake not, may, however, be gathered from his pages, and it 
is interesting, as showing the views held as to the state of 
England and our future prospects during the reigns of George 
and William IV., by one of the most clear-headed and calm 
observers who could be found in the upper classes. The domi- 
nant thought of Mr. Greville, from 1822 to 1836, whenever 
he thought with real gravity on the existing condition of 
things around him, was that the empire and the constitution, 
the aristocracy and society itself were often exposed to serious 
perils; and in the changes of that uneasy time he continually 
read the signs of revolution. ‘The meanness, the vices, and the 
selfish extravagance of George IV., he rightly believed, de- 
graded royalty in the sight of the nation; and the levity, 
the weakness, and the want of dignity of his well-meaning but 
unwise successor, co-operated in the same direction. The 
blind obstinacy of the high Tory party, in resisting any 
liberal improvement, in opposing Canning, in 1827, in vainly 
struggling against Catholic emancipation, in denouncin 

reform in 1881-32; in repeatedly, from 1832 to 1836, 
bringing the two Houses into angry collision, seemed to him 
ominous of a doom like that which overtook the noblesse of 
Versailles ; and he saw a succession of dangerous errors in the 
conduct of even its best leaders. Nor did he view with- 
out serious alarm the attitude of the party of progress; 
he admired the Irish policy of the Whigs, although in 
modern phrase a Conservative, but deprecated most of their 
other measures; and he thought the Governments of Lords 
Grey and Melbourne often swayed by factious and bad motives, 
and ready to yield to Radical cries, which, if successful, would 
subvert everything. As for the great constitutional change of 
the age, the Reform Act of 1832, he sincerely believed, with 
many others, that it would efface the lines of our ancient 
polity, overthrow our institutions, one after the other, and 
make England a wild democracy; and he contemplated with 
unfeigned dread the violent outburst of popular passion by 
which it was forced through an affrighted Parliament. The 
state of Ireland, too, from 1828 to 1836, and the ascendency of 
O’Connell in that distracted country, forebodcd in his eyes the 
Repeal of the Union ; and his first experiences of a Reformed 
House of Commons made him apprehensive of approaching 
anarchy. He was, also, plainly, most deeply impressed by the 
wide-spread poverty and discontent of the mass of the people at 
this time; and he more than once hints that the state of 
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things, in which this misery stood in contrast with the luxury 
and ostentation of the wealthy orders, could not flourish and 
become permanent. For all these reasons, a tone of melan- 
choly and genuine anxiety pervades his work; and in these 
volumes we sometimes see the rich and accomplished man of 
the world looking as though the brilliant and joyous life of 
which he describes the glittering round, was being threatened 
with impending ruin. 

No candid student of English history during the period 
embraced by these memoirs, will say that these fears were 
wholly groundless; and we cannot wonder that they seemed 
portentous to a generation which had largely witnessed the 
terrible madness of the French Levolution. Undoubtedly 
there was much to cause anxicty in the condition of England 
in those days—in the corruption and folly which encircled the 
throne, in the stubborn selfishness of the ruling oligarchy, 
which, having monopolized power for years, had entrenched 
itself in sullen obstruction—in the broad distinctions which 
divided classes, making the rich more than usually hard and 
frivolous, and exasperating the poor with the sense of wrong ; 
and, above all, in the far-spreading pauperism, the result of 
war, taxes, and shackled commerce, which, so to speak, tainted 
the frame of the State. Nor is it strange that the rapid 
changes and constitutional shocks of the time—the transition 
from Tory to Liberal principles in our whole policy at home 
and abroad, the angry agitation of 1831-32, and the disorder 
and unrest of the succeeding years, should have appeared 
pregnant with many evils to a fine gentleman of the age of 
the Regency. The dangers, however, which beset England, 
were, we now know, only passing ills; and a deeper observer 
than Mr. Greville might have found evidences of the inherent 
strength and stability of our main institutions in the circum- 
stances of this very time, and have seen in the innovations the 
dreaded securities for national improvement and progress. If 
George IV. was despised by his subjects and William IV. not 
much respected, the people which had for years regarded 
George III. with feelings of fond reverence had not put 
monarchy out of their hearts, and loyalty has grown into pro- 
found devotion since Queen Victoria ascended the throne. The 
high Tory magnates, and even their leaders, opposed re- 
forms in the State for years, and in this way did a great deal 
of mischief, but every prominent man of their party studied 
and deferred to public opinion ; and, unlike the aristocracies of 
other countries, they never carried resistance to the point at 
which the knot is severed by force and passion. On the other 
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hand, the Liberal chiefs, as these volumes most clearly show, 
were conciliatory and yielding, almost to a fault, in their long 
struggle with their political foes; and, notwithstanding the 
excitement of the time, the moderate reformers, led by the 
Whigs, were supreme during the trying crisis of 1830—1833, 
and Radicalism, in a bad sense, had not even an hour of 
triumph. As for the great measures of the Reforming era, 
Catholic emancipation was a mere act of justice, though, in 
the existing state of Ireland, it was naturally followed by much 
confusion ; if the Reform Act was a real symptom of a marked 
adyance in popular forces, it left all our institutions intact, and 
was conceived in a truly statesmanlike spirit; and if the 
Reformed House of Commons seemed at first disorderly to 
fastidious eyes, and was self-asserting and not courtly, it lost 
this character surprisingly soon, and 1834 saw Peel and Wel- 
lington once more at the head of a Tory Government. Then, 
though inequalities and divisions of classes were more than 
ordinarily marked in those days, they were mitigated, to a 
great extent, by the power of sensible public opinion, and the 
innate kindliness of the English nature; and if the poverty of 
the humbler classes was a dark spot in our social system, some 
of the causes of it could be distinctly perceived, and it was 
already beginning to yield to enlightened legislation and 
improved government. In a word, even throughout this 
“at uncertain and troubled upon the surface, the in- 

uences may be traced at work which have preserved England, 
and kept her great ; and had Mr. Greville had larger insight, 
he might have seen tokens of a better time in what seemed to 
him most alarming dangers. 

The general views of this book, however, do not require par- 
ticular notice. The really interesting matter in it may be 
divided into three parts—the contributions it makes to history, 
its pictures of eminent men of the time, and its stores of con- 
temporaneous remark and anecdote. As for the historical in- 
formation it affords, this certainly is often curious and useful, 
though, in our judgment, its greatest merits are not to be found 
in this province. Mr. Greville was evidently much impressed 
with the savage and discontented spirit, the fruit of poverty and 
misgovernment, which animated the people after the war, and 
displayed itself in Cato-street conspiracies and ebullitions of 
mob passion. He thus refers to this state of opinion during the 
general election of 1818 :— 

‘The elections are carried on with great violence, and every day 
we hear of fresh contests being in agitation. The disgraceful scenes 
which have taken place in Westminster excite universal shame and 
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indignation. The mob seem to have shaken off the feelings and the 
usual character of Englishmen, and . . . . have displayed the savage 
ferocity which marked the mobs of Paris in the worst times.’ 


The indifference of some of the higher classes to public opinion 
in those days is well shown in the following remark, worthy of 
a Marquise of the Ciil de Boouf :— 


‘In an argument which I had with Lady Harrowby the day before 
yesterday, she said that if the House of Lords was to suffer itself to be 
influenced by the opinions and wishes of the people, it would be the 
most mean and pusillanimous conduct, and that after all, what did it 
signify what the people thought or what they expressed if the army was 
to be depended upon ?? 


The Queen’s trial, as is well known, showed the discontent 
that pervaded the army; and even the Guards, it would seem, 
were affected :— 


‘There was some indiscipline manifested in a battalion of the 3rd 
Guards the day before yesterday ; they were dissatisfied with the 
severity of their duty, and at some allowances that had been taken 
from them, and on coming off guard they refused to give up their 
ball cartridges Worcester met many of them drunk at Brent- 
ford, crying out, “ God save Queen Caroline !”’ 


These volumes contain some curious disclosures as to the events 
that followed the dissolution of the long administration of Lord 
Liverpool, the prelude to the fall of the Tory ascendency which 
had for years been dominant in the State, but for some time had 
been on the decline. As is well known, Canning succeeded to 
power as a great national and progressive minister, and notwith- 
standing Tory secessions and the bitter hostility of Lord Grey, 
the general opinion of the time would have probably sustained 
him had his life been spared. 

If we are, however, to believe the following, the immediate 
cause of his favour with the King was a service of not the most 
creditable kind, though we need not say that, even in that age, 
such influence could not by itself do muct :- - 

‘Canning got into power in this way:—Harnec Wilson at the 
time of her connection with Lord Ponsonby got hold of some of Lady 
Conyngham’s letters to him, and she wrote to Ponsonby threatening, 
unless he gave her a large sum, to come to England and publish 
everything she could. This produced dismay among all the parties, 
and they wanted to get Ponsonby away and to silence the woman. In 
this dilemma Knighton advised the King to have recourse to Canning, 
who saw the opening to favour, jumped at it, and instantly offered to 
provide for Ponsonby, and do anything which could relieve the King 
from trouble. Ponsonby was sent to Buenos Ayres forthwith, and 
the letters were bought up. From this time Canning grew in favour, 
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which he took every means to improve, and shortly gained complete 
ascendency over the King.’ 


The negotiations of Canning with the Whigs were, accord- 
ing to the following, the real cause of the rupture between him 
and the high Tories :— 


‘The Duke's principal objection to Canning was the knowledge of 
his having negotiated with the Whigs previously to Lord Liverpool’s 
illness, which was communicated to the Duke; he would not say by 

The Duke told the King that he was already aware of 
Canning’s intercourse with the Whigs, and with that knowledge that 
he could not consent to his being Prime Minister, as he could have 
no confidence in him,’ 


These negotiations, however, were only the efforts of one who 
aspired to be a national leader, to detach himself from a worn- 
out faction, and to lean on a party which at the time repre- 
sented the cause of liberal progress. Canning, like Burke and 
the two Pitts, had no sympathy with the great Whig noblesse, 
and they in turn were jealous of him. We can believe that 
this account of a conversation of Canning with the King is 
authentic :— 


‘When the King asked Canning how he was to obtain support 
enough to carry on the Government, he pulled this letter out of his 
his pocket, gave it him, and said, “Sir, your father broke the domi- 
nation of the Whigs ; I hope your Majesty will not endure that of 
the Tories.” “No,” said the King, “I'll be damned if I do;” and 
he made him Minister.’ 


The following is interesting, as showing how the Tory Radi- 
calism of a later day, which has been Mr. Disraeli’s faith in 
politics, was not uncongenial to Canning’s mind; Canning, we 
suspect, has always been an objectof the admiration of the present 
Premier, as he certainly was of Vivian Grey :— 


‘Holland said that he had formerly been one of Canning’s most 
intimate friends at college ; that at that time (the beginning of the 
French Revolution), when a general excitement prevailed, Canning 
was a great Jacobin, much more so than he was himself; that Can- 
ning had always hated the aristocracy (a hatred which they certainly 
returned with interest); that in after life he had been separated 
from Canning, and they had seen but little ofeach other. Just before 
he was going to India, however, Holland called on him, and Canning 
dined at Holland House. On one of these occasions they had a con- 
versation upon the subject of Reform, when Canning said that he 
saw it was inevitable, and he was not sorry to be away when the 
measure was accomplished, but that if he had been here while it was 
mooted, he could have let those gentlemen (the Whig aristocracy) know 
that they should gain nothing by it.’ 
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These volumes throw little fresh light on the administration 
of the Duke of Wellington—the transition stage to the Reform 
Act of 1832—but they abound in details more or less interesting. 
George IV. plays a sorry part in these pages in his opposition to 
the Catholic claims ; the godless and worn-out sensualist setting 
himself up as the Protestant champion from motives of private 
pique and vanity is a sad and far from edifying sight; and the 
conduct of the extreme Tories was silly and undignified in the 
extreme. The Whigs and Liberals, on the other hand, showed 
themselves really wise and judicious; and the moderation and 
good sense of O’Connell—qualities for which he has not had 
sufficient credit—were conspicuous at this important juncture. 
The following is not wholly correct; but it proves to what 
influence English opinion ascribed Catholic emancipation at 
this time :— 

‘To O'Connell and the Association, and those who have fought the 
battle on both sides of the water, the success of the measure is due. 
Indeed, Peel said as much, for it was the Clare election which con- 
vinced both him and the Duke that it must be done, and from that 
time the only question was whether he should be a party to it or not. 
If the Irish Catholics had not brought matters to this pass by agitation 
and association, things might have remained as they were for ever, and 
all those Tories would have voted on till the day of their death 
against them.’ 

This is a just comment on the ungracious conditions which 
clogged the measure of 1829, and urged O’Connell into new 
agitation :— 

‘The imprudence of this exception is obvious, for when pacification 
is your object and to heal old wounds your great desire, why begin 
by opening new ones, and by exasperating the man who has the 
greatest power of doing mischief, and create disturbance and 
discontent in Ireland ?’ 


The following shows the spirit in which the concession of 
emancipation was made, and should be borne in mind by those 
who charge the people of Ireland with ingratitude :— 

‘ All the details that I have yet learnt confirm my opinion that 
the spirit in which the Duke and his colleagues approach this great 
measure, is not that of calm and deliberate political reasoning, but a 
fearful sense of necessity and danger, to which they submit with 
extreme repugnance, and with the most miserable feelings of pique 
and mortification at being compelled to adopt it.’ 


This was the conduct of George IV. to O’Connell when the 
emancipated agitator appeared at St. James :— 
‘O’Connell had been presented in Ireland, so had not to be pre- 
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sented again, but the King took no notice of him, and when he went 
by said to somebody near him, “ Daron the fellow ; what does he 
come here for 


Mr. Greville makes this acute remark on the effects of the 
policy of the Duke in 1829—say rather of the stress of over- 
powering circumstance—in breaking up the High Tory party, 
and weakening the influence of the ruling nobles :— 

‘The Tories have, I think, certainly lost their character by their 
conduct ; and there is this evil in the history of the measure, that a 
blow will have been given to the reputation of public men in general 
which will, I strongly suspect, have an important, though not im- 
mediate effect upon the aristocratic influence in this country, and tend 
remotely to increase the democratic spirit which exists.’ 


The following attests what was the effect, in the opinion of 
the high world of London, of the Duke’s protest, in 1830, 
against all Parliamentary reform :— 

‘The effect produced by this declaration exceeds anything I ever 
saw, and it has at once destroyed what little popularity the Duke 
had left, and lowered him in public estimation so much, that when he 
does go out of office, as most assuredly he must, he will leave it without 
any of the dignity and credit which might have accompanied his 
retirement.’ 

The interest of these Memoirs increases as we reach the 
eventful time of Reform. Mr. Greville, like most of the poli- 
ticians of the day, had no conception what a strong hold this 
question had on the national mind; and he felt assured that the 
Government of Lord Grey would have but a brief tenure of 
power. How low his estimate was of that Government which, 
with some shortcomings, carried out successfully the greatest 
constitutional change which England has gone through since 
1688, may be gathered from the following passage; but it is 
fair to add that it expressed the opinion of most of the public 
men of the time :— 

‘Lord Grey’s Government is already carped at, and not without 
apparent reason. The distribution of offices is in many instances bad ; 
many of the appointments were bad ; and the number of his own 
family provided for is severely criticised Graham, Admiralty ; 
Melbourne, Home ; Auckland, Board of Trade—all bad. The second 
is too idle, the first too inconsiderable, the third too ignorant.’ 


. The spectre of Reform and the fierce outburst of popular 


agitation that swept over England, were thus regarded in London 
society :— 


‘There has been nothing new within these three days, but the 
alarm is still very great, »::1 the general agitation which pervades 
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men’s minds unlike what I have ever seen, Reform, economy, echoed 
backwards and forwards, the doubts, the hopes and fears of those who 
have anything to lose, the uncertainty of everybody’s future condi- 
tion, the immense interests at stake, the magnitude and imminence of 
the danger, all contribute to produce a nervous excitement which 
extends to all classes— almost to every individual. . . . The last two 
or three days have produced no remarkable outrages, and though the 
state of the country is still dreadful, it is rather better, on the whole, 
than it was ; but London is like the capital of a country desolated by 
cruel war or foreign invasion, and we are always looking for reports 
of battles, burnings, and other disorders.’ 


These volumes contain some curious disclosures on the long 
constitutional struggle of 1881-32. Mr. Greville sincerely 
disliked Reform; but he had too much sagacity to side with 
those who set themselves to thwart the will of the nation; so he 
had no patience with the blind obstinacy and arrogance of the 
High Tories, and he was severe even on Peel and Wellington, 
to whose motives he hardly does justice. He brings out, also, 
into clear relief the vacillating and unwise conduct of the 
King, who, beginning his reign as an ardent Reformer, was 
soon converted into an obstructive, by Court influence and Con- 
servative prejudice; and he paints with the vividness of an 
eyewitness the misgivings of some of the Whig leaders. The 
best part of these chapters of his book is his account of the 
negotiations between the Cabinet and the moderate Tories, at 
the great crisis of 1832, which, though not altogether success- 
ful, were ultimately the cause that the House of Lords was not 
swamped by a creation of peers, perhaps swept away in the 
passion of the hour. Mr. Greville played a very distinguished 
and useful part in this attempt at a compromise, which, if it 
proved that a considerable section of the Government secretly 
feared Reform, showed also how deeply English politics are 
characterized by a temperate and conciliatory spirit. The prin- 
cipal actors on the Whig side in these negotiations were Lords 
Melbourne and Palmerston, and on the Tory, Lords Wharn- 
cliffe and Harrowby—the chiefs of the Waverers, as they were 
called. How little Lord Melbourne cared for the bill, appears 
plainly in the following passage :— 

‘At the Duchesse de Dino’s ball, the night before last, I had a very 
anxious conversation with Melbourne about it all. He said that he 
“really believed there was no strong feeling in the country for the 
measure.” We talked of the violence of the Tories, and their notion 
that they could get rid of the whole thing. I said the notion was 
absurd now, but that I fully agreed with him about the general 
feeling. ‘“ Why, then,” said he, “might it not be thrown out }”— 
a consummation, I really believe, he would rejoice at, if it could be 
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done. . . .. I told him he ought to do everything possible to make his 
colleagues moderate, and induce them to concede, to which he- replied, 
“ What difficulty can they have in swallowing the rest after they 
have given up the rotten boroughs? That is, in fact, the essential 
part of the bill, and the truth is, I do not see how the Government is 
to be carried on without them.”’ 


Lord Grey, however, was perfectly sincere in his determina- 
tion to carry the bill; and though he laboured to effect a com- 
romise, he would have nothing to do with a ‘sham measure.’ 
o his patriotism, and that of some of his colleagues, it was due 
that his defeat in 1832 did not lead to a collapse of the question 
with possibly very disastrous results; but it must be added that 
the real force which made resistance in the long run hopeless, 
was the resolution of the mass of the nation, which rightly per- 
ceived that Reform was a condition of future improvement and 
rogress. These Memoirs narrate in minute detail the almost 
udicrous attempt of the Tories to form a Government in 1832, 
under the auspices of Mr. Manners Sutton; and Mr. Greville 
severely censures Peel for having declined to join the Duke, 
and ascribes this conduct to ambitious cunning. This conclusion 
is, we are convinced, unjust ; Peel judged correctly that a Tory 
Government at this conjuncture could not hope to live, and 
acted like a sagacious statesman; but we refer to the story 
as showing what then was the opinion of men behind the 
scenes :— 


‘ The substance is correct, and may be summed up to this effect :— 
That Peel, full of ambition, but of caution, animated by deep dislike 
and jealousy of the Duke (which policy induced him to conceal, but 
which temper betrayed), thought to make Manners Sutton play the 
part of Addington, while he was to be another Pitt; he fancied 
that he could gain in political character, by an opposite line of con- 
duct, all that the Duke would lose ; and he resolved that a Government 
should he formed, the existence of which should depend upon himself. 
Manners Sutton was to be his creature ; he would have dictated every 
measure of Government ; he would have been their protector in the 
House of Commons ; and as soon as the fitting moment arrived, he 
would have dissolved this miserable ministry, and placed himself at 
the head of affairs,’ 


The author, like most of the patrician class, drew a melan- 
choly augury of the future from the first appearance of the 
Reformed House of Commons— 


‘ The first thing that strikes one is its inferiority in point of com- 
position to preceding Houses of Commons, and the presumption, 
impertinence, and self-sufficiency of the new members. Formerly, 
new members appeared with some modesty and diffidence, and with 
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some respect for the assembly into which they were admitted ; these 
fellows behave themselves as if they had taken it by storm, and might 
riot in all the insolence of \ictory.’ 


Mr. Greville, however, was candid enough to place on record 
asomewhat diferent judgment as early as 3 1833 :— 


‘The session is over, and a Reformed Parliament turns out to 
be very much like any other Parliament, except that it is rather 
differently, and somewhat less ably, composed than its predecessors. 
The hopes and the fears of mankind have been equally disappointed, 
and after all the clamour, confusion, riots, conflagrations, furies, despair, 
and triumphs through which we have arrived at this consummation, 
up to the present time, at least, matters remain pretty much as they 
were, except that the Whigs have got possession of the power which 
the Tories have lost.’ 


These Memoirs contain little new matter as regards our 
history after 1832. They do not add much to our information 
respecting the Stanley and Graham Sceession, the break up of 
Lord Grey’s Government, and the subsequent dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne. The features of the time most fully brought out 
are the personal interference and leanings of the king i in the 
coup @état of 1834, the repeated collisions of the two Houses, 
and what, to Mr. Greville, appeared the factious intemperance 
of the great party leaders; and in these disturbances he saw 
tokens of constitutional and national peril. Yet it would 
be easy to show that, even at this juncture, when the effects 
of a great organic change were developing themselves in 
the frame of the State, the spirit of moderation prevailed. 
William IV. succeeded in getting rid of the Whigs, but he 
did not venture to keep them out of office when Peel was 
debated in the House of Commons. The Tories in the House of 
Lords threw out measures in a short-sighted and insolent way, 
yet they shrunk from defying the national w ill; and the Mel- 
bourne ministry, faithfully reflecting the tendencies of its 
Epicurean chief, was facile in proposing aud accepting compro- 
mises. Such was the real character of these agitated years, 
yet we can understand how it seemed ominous even to the 
clearest-headed witnesses of events. The following shows how 
completely the King identified himself with the Tory party 
after his insolent dismissal of the Melbourne Cabinet:— 


‘The Duke told Wharuclilie that both he and the king were fully 
aware of the importance of the step that his Majesty had taken—that 
this is in fact the Conservatives’ last cast, and that he (the King) is 
resolved neither to flinch nor falter, but, having embarked with 
them, to nail his flag to the mast,’ 
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His feelings towards the Whigs, when compelled to accept 
them, are illustrated in a number of passages :— 


‘ The King is evidently waiting with the greatest impatience for 
the moment when his ministers must resign . . . . He isa true King 
of the Tories, for his impatience fully equals theirs . . . . . Nothing 
can be more undisguised than the King’s aversion to his Ministers, 
and he seems resolved to intimate that his compulsory reception of 
them shall not extend to his society, and that though he can’t help see- 
ing them at St. James’s, the gates of Windsor are shut against them.’ 


Mr. Greville moralized in this strain on the probable results 
of the frequent conflicts of the two Houses in 1834-5 :— 


‘ There is a sort of vague apprehension that something must come 
of it, and that this collision (for collision it is) between the Lords 
and Commons will not be terminated without some violent measures 
or important changes; if such do take place, they will have been 
most wantonly and wickedly brought about ; but it is a lamentable 
thing to see the two great parties in the country, equally possessed 
of wealth and influence, and having the same interest in general 
tranquillity, tearing each other to pieces, while the Radicals stand 
laughing and chuckling by.’ 


What is most interesting in these Memoirs is their portrait- 
ure of most of the leading personages who filled the stage of 
events at this period. Mr. Greville’s intimate and personal 
relations with these notabilities, give his pictures the value of 
a thorough study of the subject, and though they are often 
harsh, they are always life-like. Taking first the two sovereigns 
whose reigns he reviews, he confirms all that the bitterest 
censors have said of the character of George IV., and he 
describes the King as a degraded specimen of meanness, 
cowardice, selfishness, and vice, not unlike Louis XV. of 
France. With an arrogance that exacted submissive homage, 
and a bearing of superficial dignity, George LV. was one of the 
most contemptible of men—weak, false-hearted, sensual, base, 
and capable of the most dishonourable conduct. He could 
write haughtily to his ministers, but he cowed at a word from 
Canning and Wellington ; and if he delighted in teasing worn- 
out valets, he trembled whenever he saw his physician. For 
the rest he upheld the Toryism of the day from mere personal 
likings and habits; and an anointed ruler in Church and State, 
the crowned image of English royalty, could appropriate jewels 
that were not his own, was skilled in evading his just debts, 
and left unlucky tradesmen to starve, while he looked on 
at the open plunder of his palace by a cool-headed concubine. 
The following anecdote of the conduct of this chivalrous 
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personage to Mrs. Fitzherbert, is a good illustration of his 
character :— 


‘The late King, who was a despicable creature, grudged her the 
allowance he was bound to make her, and he was always afraid lest 
she should make use of some of the documents in her possession to 
annoy or injure him. This mean and selfish apprehension led him to 
make various efforts to obtain possession of these, the appearance of 
which he most dreaded, and among others, one remarkable attempt 
was made by Sir William Knighton some years ago, Although a 
stranger to Mrs. Fitzherbert, he called one day at her house when 
she was ill in bed, insisted upon seeing her, and forced his way into 
her bedroom. She contrived (I forget how) to get rid of him, with- 
out his getting anything out of her,’ 


This is Mr. Greville’s estimate of George IV. :— 

‘There never was such a man, or behaviour so atrocious as his—a 
mixture of narrow-mindeduess, selfishness, truckling, blustering, 
and duplicity ; with no object but self, his own ease, and the gratifi- 
cation of his own fancies and prejudices; without regard to the 
advice and opinions of the wisest and best informed men, or to the 
Interests and tranquillity of the country.’ 


William IV.—a very different person—stands out to the life 
in these pages, but in a grotesque and laughable aspect. The 
bluff, choleric, and prejudiced sailor, was not a wise or even a 
constitutional King ; he lowered the dignity of his position; he 
identified himself with faction in the State; tried to bend 
Government to his fancies and whims, and often gave vent to out- 
bursts of passion ; bat he was, on the whole, an honest gentle- 
man; and most of his fauits were due rather to a hasty temper 
and ignorance of Court life than to a low or corrupted nature. 
As may be supposed, however, he was the frequent butt of the 
ridicule of the fine people of the day: and these volumes 
abound in instances of his awkwardness, want of tact, and 
rudeness. We refer to a few passages :— 


‘The King spoke of his brother with all the semblance of feeling. ... 
but, just afterwards, when they gave him the pen to sign the declara- 
tion, he said in his usual tone, “ This is a damned bad pen you have 
given me.”.... The other night the King had a party, and at 
eleven o’clock he dismissed them thus :—‘‘ Now, ladies and gentie- 
men, I wish you a good night. I will not detain you any longer 
from your amusements ; and shall go to my own—whicl: is to go to 
bed; so come along, my queen.” .... “The King has been to 
Woolwich, inspecting the artillery, to whom he gave a dinner, with 
toasts and hip hip hurrahing, and three times three, himself giving 
the time. I tremble for him; at present he is only a mountebank, but 
he bids fair to be a maniac... . . From this account of the aaa 
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levity throughout these proceedings I strongly suspect that (if he 
lives) he will go mad. While the Duke and Lyndhurst were with 
him at one of the most critical moments ({ forget now at which) he 
said, “I have been thinking that something is wanting with regard to 
Hanover. Duke you are now my minister, and I beg you will think 
of this; I should like to have a slice of Belgium, which would bea 
convenient addition to Hanover.” . ... If he was not such an ass 
that nobody does anything but langh at what he says this would be 
very important. Such as he is it is nothing. ‘“ What can you expect 
(as I forget who said it) from a man with a head like a pineapple!” 
.... After breakfast he reads Zhe Times and Jlerning Post, cow- 
menting aloud on what he reads in very plain terms; and sometimes 
they hear “That's a damned lic,” or some such remark, without 
knowing to what it applies.’ 


This is Mr. Greville’s final judgment on this well-meaning, 
but unroyal sovereign :— 


‘William IV. was a man who, coming to the throne at the mature 
age of sixty-five, was so excited by the exaltation that he nearly went 
nad, and distinguished himself by a thousand extravagances of lan- 
guage and conduct, to the alarm or amusement of all who witnessed 
his strange freaks; and though he was shortly afterwards sobered 
down into more becoming habits, he always continned to be some- 
thing of a blackguard, and something more of a buffoon. Jt is but 
fair to his memory, at the same time, to say that he was a good- 
natured, kind-hearted, and well-meaning man; and he always acted 
an honourable and straightforward, if not always a sound and discreet 
part.’ 

As regards the statesmen described in these pages, Mr. 
Greville’s estimate of Canning and Castlereagh is that which 
i has come down to our time. Ilis delineation of Wellington is 
very vivid; but, as he admits, not wholly just, and it differs 

widely from the grand ideal on which we delight to dwell in 
these days. Mr. Greville, indeed, brings out clearly the 
simple straightforwardness of the great Duke, his public spivit, 
and high sense of duty; but he charges him with conceit and 
want of insight, and he thinks him a shallow and obstinate 
statesman. ‘This certainly was the prevalent opinion among 
moderate men at this period, and undeniably Wellington made 
very grave and bad political mistakes, but it is too depreciatory 
and severely coloured. Stiil there was much truth in the follow- 
ing estimate of the attitude of the Duke in 1830-31 :— 

‘Tam by no means easy as to the Duke of Wellington's sufficiency 
to meet such difficulties; the habits of his mind are not those of 
patient investigation, profound knowledge of human nature, ani 
cool, discriminating sagacity. He is exceedingly quick of appre- 
hension, but deceived by his own quickness into thinking he knows 
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more than he does. He has amazing confidence in himself, which is 
fostered by the deference cf those around him, and the iong expe- 
rience of his military successes. He is upon ordinary occasions 
right-headed and sensible, but he is beset by weaknesses and passions, 
which must, and continually do, blind his judgment. Above all, he 
wants that suavity of manner, that watchfulness of observation, that 
power of taking great and enlarged views of events and characters, 
and of weighing opposite interests and probabilities, which are 
essentially necessary in circumstances so delicate, and in which one 
false step, any hasty measure, or even incautious expression may be 
attended with consequences of immeuse importance.’ 


The figure of Peel is very ably drawn, and reflects the notions 
formed of that statesman by the aristocratic classes of that day, 
but the likeness is unjust, though in part accurate. Mr. Gre- 
ville disliked the plebeian manners and the cold and suspicious 
bearing of Peel; he charges him with hiding eager ambition 
behind a calm and subdued exterior, and he truly remarks that, 
for many years, his policy was one of resisting change and then 
making ungracious concessions. Unquestionably there is truth in 
all this ; but it should have been said, on the other side, that Peel 
had not only great abilities, but sterling and even noble patriot- 
ism, and that if his political education was slow, he never hesi- 
tated when he perceived what was the right course in the national 
interests. And it was, on the whole, well that the Tory party 
found such a leader from 1828 to 1846—prompt to acknowledge 
accomplished facts, and equal to cope with great emergencies, 
although by temperament opposed to innovation. Yet the con- 
stitutional position of Peel was false during almost his whole 
career, and the following is not altogether unjust, written, as it 
was, in 1833 :— 

‘Under that placid exterior Peel conceals, I believe, a boundless 
ambition, and hatred and jealousy lurk under his professions of esteem 
and political attachment. His is one of those contradictory charac- 
ters, containing in it so much of mixed good and evil, that it is difficult 
to strike an accurate balance between the two, and the acts of his 
political life are of a corresponding description of questionable utility 
and merit, though always marked by great ability. It is very sure that 
he lias been the instrument of great good or of enormous evil, and appa- 
rently more of the latter. He came into life the child and champion 
of a political system which has been for a long time crumbling to 
pieces ; and if the perils which are produced by its fall are great, 
they are mainly attributable to the manner in which it was upheld by 
Peel, and to his want of sagacity in a wrong estimate of his means 
of defence, and of the force of the antagonist power with which he had 
to contend,’ 


The characters of Lords Grey and Melbourne—the first high- 
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minded, eloquent, sincere, but somewhat morally weak and 
hesitating ; the second indolent, passive, sensual, but gifted with 
rare common sense and discernment—are exhibited with a very 
graphic touch, but we have no space to refer to them. Lord 
Brougham is a harsh caricature ; his trickiness, his levity, his 
want of dignity, and his restless ambition are vividly brought 
out ; but he was certainly not so insincere and devoid of dignity 
as he appeared at this time. Nevertheless, his ostracism in 
1834-35 shows what was his colleagues’ opinion of him, and 
this unquestionably was the common judgment of many on the 
eccentric Chancellor :— 


‘The Chancellor’s amazing talents—his eloquence, sarcasm, and 
varied powers, can never fail to produce considerable effect ; but in 
the House of Lords the field is narrow for the display of these quali- 
ties, the audience is cold and unfriendly, and he has excited such a 
general feeling of personal animosity against himself, and has done 
such irreparable injury to his character, having convinced all the 
world that he is desperately ambitious, false, capricious, intriguing, 
and governed by no principle, and under the influence of no senti- 
ment of honour—that his influence is exceedingly diminished. Those 
who are charitably disposed express their humane conviction that he 
is mad, aud it probably is not very remote from the truth’ 


The following by Graham is a clear-sighted and just estimate 
of the late Lord Derby :— 


‘“With great talents, extraordinary readiness in debate, high prin- 
ciples, unblemished honour, he never had looked, he thought he never 
would look upon politics or political life with the seriousness which 
belonged to the subject ; he followed politics as an amusement, as a 
means of excitement, as another would gaming or any other very 
excitable occupation ; he plunged into the mélée for the sake of the 
sport which he found it made there, but always actuated by honour- 
able and consistent principles and feelings, and though making it a 
matter of diversion and amusement, never sacrificing anything that 
honour or conscience prescribed.” I said that this description, which I 
had no doubt was true, only proved what I already thought, that with 
all his talents he never would be a great man.’ 


This comparison between Macaulay and Brougham is a good 
specimen of Mr. Greville’s style. It is somewhat unfair to the 
great historian, but it was made while Brougham was still in 
his prime, and Macaulay’s powers were not fully developed :— 

‘Far superior to Brougham in general knowledge, in fancy, imagi- 
nation, and in the art of composition, Macaulay is greatly inferior to 
him in those qualities which raise men to social and political emi- 
nence. Brougham, tall, thin, and commanding in figure, with a face 
which, however ugly, is full of expression, and a voice of great power, 
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variety, and even melody, notwithstanding his occasion»! prolixity 
and tediousness, is an orator in every sense of the word. Macaulay, 
short, fat, aud ungraceful, with a round, thick, unmeaning face, and 
with rather a lisp, though he has made speeches of great merit, and 
of a very high eloquence in point of composition, has no pretensions 
to be put in competition with Brougham in the House of Commons. 
Nor is the difference and the inferiority of Macaulay less marked in 
society. Macaulay, indeed, is a great talker, and pours forth floods 
of knowledge on all subjects; but the gracefulness, lightness, and 
variety are wanting in his talk which are so conspicuous in his writings ; 
there is not enough of alloy in the metal of his conversation ; it is too 
didactic, it is all too good, and not sufficiently flexible, plastic, and 
diversified for general society. Brougham, on the other hand, is all 
life, spirit, and gaiety, “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
dashing through every description of folly and fun, dealing in those 
rapid transitions by which the attention and imagination are arrested 
and excited: always amusing, always instructive, never tedious.’ 


The sketches of the social life of the time are, as may be 
supposed, distinct and vivid. Things were certainly done m 
those days which would not be tolerated in our time; and if 
high life is not more moral in 1875 than in 1880, it is at least 
more controlled by public opinion. Nowadays a visitor would 
not find a gay bonnet and shawl in the private room of a 
bachelor sexagenarian Premier; a Royal Duke would hardly 
attempt to insult the wife of a Lord Chancellor, and boast of 
the feat in good society ; and fine ladies are not so skilful at bad 
cquivogue in this decent age as they were in the free times of 
the Regency. The following picture of the social circle of 
George IV., in his declining years, could have no parallel in 
this generation :— 

‘The influence of Knighton and that of Lady Conyngham con- 
tinue as great as ever ; nothing can be done but by their permission, 
and they understand one another, and play into each other’s hands. 
Knighton opposes every kind of expense, except that which is 
lavished upon her. The wealth she has accumulated by savings and 
presents must be enormous. The King continues to heap all kinds 
of presents upon her, and she lives at his expense; they do not 
possess a servant; even Lord Conyngham’s valet de chambre is not 
properly their servant. They all have situations in the King’s 
household, from which they receive their pay while they continue in 
the service of the Conynghams. They dine every day, while in 
London, at St. James’s, and when they give a dinner it is cooked at 
St. James’s, and brought up to Hamilton-place in hackney coaches 
and in machines made expressly for the purpose; there is merely a 
fire lit in their kitchen for such things as must be heated on the 
spot. At Windsor the King sees very little of her, except of an 
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evening ; he lies in his bed halfthe day or more ; sometimes goes out 
and sometimes goes to her room for an hour or so in the atternoon 
and that is all he sees of her. A more despicable scene cannot be 
exhibited than that which'the interior of our Court presents—every 
base, low, and unmanly propensity, with selfishness, avarice, and a 
life of petty intrigue and mystery.’ 


The change which has taken place in the aspect and per- 
haps the character of nigh society has been largely due to the 
personal influence of the illustrious lady who has been no less 
a pattern of womanly virtue in our land than an upright and 
constitutional ruler. We quote with pleasure Mr. Greville’s 
remarks on the impression left by good Queen Victoria, and her 
first appearance in public life, the inauguration of a new era, 
very different from that described in these pages :— 


‘She looked very well, and though so small in stature and without 
much pretension to beauty, the gracefulness of her manner, and the 
good expression of her countenance, give her on the whole a very 
agreeable appearance, and with her youth inspire an excessive interest 
in all who approach her, and which I can’t help feeling myself... .. 
She appears to act with every sort of good taste and good teeling, as 
well as good sense, and as far as it has gone nothing can be more 
favourable than the impression she has made.’ 

We had intended to refer our readers to some sayings end 
anecdotes that illustrate the wit of the author, and his power 
of discernment. . Our limits, however, have been excecded, and 
we must pass from these amusing volumes. They are not 
memoirs of the highest order, but they contain a rich store of 
personal observation, at once valuable and very attractive. 


VIL—urope and Peace. 


I. Could the assurances, repeated a short time ago as with one 
accord by the sovereigns of the principal Powers of the Conti- 
nent, suffice to instil the feeling of security in the future, 
Europe would have reason to be perfectly tranquil. We have 
seen them, one after the other, undertake journeys and exchange 
official visits, as if they felt the necessity of a solemn occasion for 
proclaiming throughout Europe words of peace. 

Still Europe is far from being reassured. It is that, though 
nations as well as individuals like to delude themselves, nay, 
feel almost an instinctive necessity for doing so, an instinct 
still more powerful makes them feel the inexorable logic of 
facts. 
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It matters little that peace is apparently desired by all, that 
there is no one who at this moment would dare to declare him- 
self contrary to it. In politics the present means nothing, or 
but very little; and as far as the future (the sole real political 
end) is concerned, it is of no use to hide the truth. The only wise 
policy is that which seeks after what is possible, without 
troubling itself with what is only desirable. In other words, 
notwithstanding the formal assurances and the declarations of 
Emperors who are sometimes considered as little less than 
arbiters of the peace of Europe, the real question is this alone : 
In the present state of Europe is the maintenance of peace 
possible in the long run ? 

In trying to answer the question, it is necessary to begin by 
noting that the peace of which we are speaking is nothing but 
an armed peace. The armaments, instead of stopping, continue ; 
in every Parliament the means of increasing them have been 
discussed ; the two nations which come out weakened by a cruel 
war, carried on most determinedly, have hastened to pass laws 
by which the armies of both are not only reconstituted, but also 
augmented by several hundred thousands of armed men. 

Russia, too, in her peaceful composure silently prepares her- 
self for war, nay, has already done so, and at any moment will 
be ready to set in motion nearly three millions of soldiers ! 

True, it is henceforth recognized in Europe that to be strong 
and prepared is the best guarantee of peace, and the old saying, 
Si vis pacem para bellu, is accepted without discussion ; but no 
one will deny that this is only a1 abstract formula of astute 
policy, not the expression of a historical fact. How many, in 
truth, are the examples, in ancient or in modern history, of 
warlike preparations having had peace for their final result ! 

In any case the longed-for day seems still distant, in which, 
in virtue of the judgment of a tribunal assembled for the settling 
of international disputes, war in Europe will become impossible. 
Noble and generous, and greatly to be desired, is the proposal of 
Cobden, received and supported by Mr. Henry Richard and his 
friends, that arbitration may one day banish from the world 
De Maistre’s mad and wicked doctrine of the necessity of blood- 
shed. Still it is worthy of notice that the Emperor Alexander, 
after having at Berlin, at Vienna, and at London, as in his own 
capital, St. Petersburg, expressed the greatest belief in peace, 
promoted with all his power the international Congress of 
Brussels. It was certainly not by mere chance that the Czar 
showed himself illogical in giving proof of practical good sense. 

II. In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the situation 
we must carry back our thoughts to 1848. Itis easy to convince 
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ourselves how little the period of history beginning with that 
date can be called a period of peace; on the contrary, it has been 
a period of war, or of preparations for war. In 1848, as in 1789 
and in 1830, it is the whole of Europe which rises under the 
impetus of new ideas. At Paris, the French send away Louis 
Philippe; at Berlin, the Prussians set free the Polish prisoners ; 
at Bucharest, the Roumanians burn the organic regulations of 
the Russians ; at Pesth, the Hungarians begin their separation 
from Austria; the Hungarian Czecks declare themselves in 
favour of a Sclavonian federation; the Viennese rise against 
Metternich ; at Milan and at Venice they will have nothing to 
do with Radetzky and Zichy; all Europe, in short, is in a 
ferment, and on all sides arises a violent antagonism between 
nations and their governments. These different movements, 
however apparently sterile at the time, were really fruitful in 
their final results: Italy, Germany, Roumania, exist as so many 
proofs of what we advance. Many questions, however, re- 
mained: unsolved; and in that terrible struggle the accord 
which reigned between the principal Powers of Europe was 
broken, especially that unity of policy which drew its origin 
from the Treaty of Vienna, and still existed in spite of the 
separation of Belgium from Holland—a separation which had 
already altered that condition of Europe which was a dogma 
of the Holy Alliance, and was to have been eternal. 

This Holy and self-interested Alliance between the great abso- 
lute and military monarchies of the Continent, together with 
the exhaustion occasioned by the long previous struggle, had 
rendered peace possible till then ; once that good understand- 
ing ended, the old arrangements were set aside, and the rela- 
tions between the single Continental States became uncertain 
and fraught with danger. The friendly terms between Vienna 
and Berlin, and between these two and St. Petersburg, did not 
come from mutual sympathy and friendship between the 
nations, but exclusively from an interest common to their three 
respective Courts, and directed to the same political ends; 
when the interest ceased, nothing remained. 

Hence a new era, and new political combinations, at the 
bottom of which always lies interest, but an interest different 
from that of the old; an interest less personal, less narrow, 
more in harmony with the rights of the people. 

The Crimean war in 1854, that of Italy in 1859, that of 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, then the Austro-Prussian war of 
1866, and, finally, that of France and Germany, have changed 
the bases of international public rights, and, so to say, com- 
pletely altered and reconstituted on new bases the interests of 
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Europe. Let us mark it well: it never was a Congress, or 
the work of diplomacy which succeeded in settling any of those 
disputes ; it was always war, always the work of force. 

The war of 1870 was, to a great extent, the consequence of 
that of 1866. Napoleon IIL., by imposing on Prussia the line 
of the Main, after having himself favoured the aggrandize- 
ment of that monarchy and the progress of the German unity, 
did but render the conflict inevitable. 

In the midst of the changes in Europe of 1848, and of the 
dissolving of the old ties, the great struggle between Austria 
and Prussia for supremacy in Germany had broken out more 
violently than ever; a struggle which, after having manifested 
itself in various ways at Frankfort, Erfurth, and Olmutz, 
sought after a solution in the Treaty of Nikolsburg, which 
repulsed Austria from Germany, if not in fact, at least in 
right. 

In vain does Schwarzenberg, in order to make Austria the 
centre of the German Empire, prepare the great transformation 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy by the liberal programme read by 
him on the 27th November, 1848, at the Diet of Kremsir, 
“a programme in which the youthful nephew of Ferdinand pro- 
claims that it is necessary to construct in a near future a new order 
of things ; in vain does the coup d’état in France suggest later 
to the bold minister the idea of dividing Europe into three 
great States, one of which, the German, would belong to 
Austria. The current which, as Edgard Quinet had already 
some years before noted, carried German opinion towards 
Berlin, is irresistible; and in spite of the posterior errors of 
Prussia, in spite of the reaction protected by Frederic William 
the Fourth’s Prime Minister Radowitz, who persists in calling 
the old régime the German and Christian State, that current 
prevails, and Sadowa at last vindicates Olmutz. 

The war of 1870 left in its turn a suite of very serious and 
fatal consequences ; some of them are already so evident that 
it is possible to point them out, if not to define them. 

It is certain that one of the effects of the Franco-German 
war has been to greatly increase the power of Russia, owing to 
the deep hatred excited between the other two great military 
States of Europe; consequently the alliance with Russia is 
sought after with equal eagerness and equal pains by France 
and by Germany, in view of a new war. Which of the two 
has the greater chance of success is a difficult question, in the 
solution of which it is difficult not to yield to preconceived 
notions not always well-founded. 

The question is not only which of the two Powers will show 
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the greater skill in securing the precious alliance, but also, and 
above all, which of the two Russia will find more advantageous 
for her interests. 

France may aim at recovering not only her lost provinces, 
but also the entire left bank of the Rhine. Prussia may have a 
still wider plan : she may ardently long for further spoliations of 
France ; she may desire to crush the independence of Holland, 
to swallow up the rest of Denmark, to complete the separation 
of the German part of the Austrian Empire, perhaps even to 
conquer the Russian provinces cf the Baltic. All this is 
possible; but we must not forget that Russia has one great 
object, to which all her efforts tend—she aspires to supremacy 
in Europe as well as to the extension of her already vast 
dominions. Hence the probability that the power which will 
best be able to help her to attain her ends will be the ally 
preferred by Russia. 

It is well known that the so-called Eastern Question is more 
European than Oriental, as in it are interested all the principal 
Powers of Europe. Even were Russia to aim at extending her 
territory and influence only in Asia, it is doubtful whether she 
could reckon on herself alone, and find her interest in peace 
instead of in war. Reasoning in the abstract, we should say that 
Russia could continue her progress in Asia, and go on by the 
side of England with that work of equal profit and civilization ; 
that there need not arise between them any occasion for 
rivalry and discord, so vast a field affording full scope for both. 
The expedition of Khiva and the last ‘events in Afghanistan 
have, however, given rise to some anxiety in this respect; and 
already fears are entertained that Asia too is to have her 
Eastern Question, and that the Yellow Sea, like the Bosphorus 
and the Black Sea, is fated to behold a conflict, all the more 
terrible should the great American Republic join in it. Heaven 
forbid such a misfortune! But it is vain to hope that Russia 
will abandon her traditional policy, and give up her other 
object ; that is, voluntarily renounce her ambitious views on 
Constantinople. It is not in the least probable that she can 
sincerely desire peace so long as, by a strange hypothesis, it 
does not answer her purpose so well as war. The more 
common opinion is that Russia, obliged to choose between 
the French or the German alliance, would incline rather to the 
former, either because Germany is now the stronger power, or 
because the integrity of the Ottoman Empire is of but litfle 
moment to her. It is well not to give too decided an opinion 
on political possibilities ; there is, however, reason to entertain 
some doubts on the subject, if we consider that, in spite of what 
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is suid, it is fur from certain that Germany is so perfectly dis- 
interested in one or the other solution of the Eastern Question 
us to leave her ally free to do what she likes. Germany having, 
us it is evident, an interest in keeping up the hope of extending, 
sooner or later, her dominions (o the seas of the South of Europe, 
it cannot be indifferent to her that Russia should become mistress 
of all the shores, at preseut directly or indirectly Ottoman, 
along the eastern coast of the Black Sea; for that very day 
she would find between herself and each of those seas a power- 
ful State which would shut her out for ever. Though the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire is a principle less sacred for her 
than for France, for England, and, till lately, for Austria, still 
it is hazardous to aflirm that Germany has no interest whatever 
in the Oriental Question. The care with which Prussia hastened 
to set one of her princes on the throne of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities is calculated to prove rather than to discredit the truth 
of our assertion. 

Those who believe too fully in the unconditional and indis- 
soluble alliance of Germany with Russia forget another thing— 
that the cordial relations between the two Courts do not prevent 
there existing a deep and rooted antipathy between the two 
nations. ‘There is fothing more curious and instructive than 
the history of the hatred latent between the two races, in spite 
of the alliance, often renewed, between their respective dynasties ; 
and of the efforts of the German party, represented at the 
Russian Court by Munich, Ostermann, Biren, and other Ger- 
mans—all so ill-requited for their zeal,—and lastly by Nesselrode, 
the able minister of the Emperor Nicholas. This antipathy 
did not, indeed, prevent Frederic the Second and Catherine 
from coming to an agreement with Joseph the Sccond of Austria 
for the division of Poland; but it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the principal aim of Frederic the Great was then not so 
much to aggrandize his State, as to take advantage of that 
circumstance to stop the Muscovite army in its victorious 
march towards Constantinople. Frederic himself says in his 
‘Memoirs’: ‘There were two lines of conduct to follow; either 
‘to stop Russia in her immense conquests, or, what was more 
‘ prudent, to have the skill to profit by them. Hence came the 
‘ outline of a project for dividing between Russia, Austria, and 
‘ Prussia the several Polish Provinces.’ 

III. We cannot mention the political period which we are 
traversing, nor the wars which have troubled it, without notic- 
ing another great State whose action can, nay, ought, to weigh 
heavily in the balance of European destinies—Austro-Hungary. 

This empire, not long ago reconstituted on new bases, and 
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gone over from the old to the new régime, now, after having 
happily solved the most important of its national internal 
questions by means of dualism, that is to say, autonomy granted 
to the Hungarian nation; after having overcome with equal 
success other internal difficulties, would require a long peace to 
enable it to consolidate itself. Sadowa, by obliging Austria to 
leave the Germanic Confederation, and to retire totally from 
Italy, pointed out to her, as her sole chance of salvation, the 
necessity of frankly following out a liberal and national policy. 
The task, less arduous under the frank and intelligent direction 
of Count Andrassy, is still surrounded by difficulties. It is 
necessary to satisfy the aspirations after liberty und autonomy 
of the various nationalities composing the State, without 
endangering the unity of the monarchy. These nationalities 
hold together at the cost of sacrifices which can be imposed on 
them only by the principle of liberty, united to the idea of 
material advantages, which would be seriously endangered by 
war. In one part of the monarchy the Germans are more or 
less in open conflict with the Czecks of Bohemia and the Poles 
of Gallicia; in the other, the Magyars cannot reckon on 
the sympathy of the Sclavonians of Croatia, or of the Rou- 
manians of Transylvania. The sole remedy for such difficulties 
would evidently be a peace of long duration, which would allow 
time for correcting, and little by little forgetting the defects 
of dualism. 

The question is now, whether the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
will provide for the interests of peace and its own, by means of 
the new policy entered upon as regards the Eastern Question. It 
is difficult to say if the reconcilement of Russia to Austria (recon- 
cilement which seemed impossible after the latter’s conduct 
during the Crimean War, and her occupation of the Danubian 
Principalities) is owing to Prince Bismarck, with the view of 
isolating France, or is to be attributed to Count Andrassy, who 
seems disposed to repudiate Metternich’s policy concerning the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. At all events, it is not 
probable that the apparent reconciliation between the two 
Empires can signify that Austria has succeeded in converting 
Russia to her conservative policy in the East, or Russia in con- 
verting Austria to her aggressive policy against Turkey; but, 
on the contrary, that the Powers have found it convenient to 
agree upon a new line of conduct, each giving up some of its 
old pretensions. The fact of Russia’s reconcilement to Austria 
proves this alone: that both give up all thoughts of aggression, 
and wish, if possible, to solve the question in such a way as to 
forward their mutual interests. Austria renounces denying and 
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combating the efforts of the Sclavonians of the South and of the 
States belonging to Turkey in the Lower Danube; Russia 
abandons all intention of constantly favouring the movements 
and aspirations of those populations, and of propagating a 
Sclavonian line of policy inimical to Austria—a policy of which 
General Ignatieff has been for the last ten years the faithful as 
well as able representative at Constantinople. This seems at 
least probable in the present state of things. But will the two 
powers succeed in their intent? Here, too, is an important 
question. Austria, like Germany, can march together with 
Russia at the outset, both powers having the same starting- 
point ; but little by little the roads diverge: thus, at the end 
each power may find an enemy in its former ally. Certainly 
neither of them can allow the other too bold a progress on the 
road to the Bosphorus without destroying itself. History will 
say whether Austria has done wisely in quitting her old policy 
in the Eastern Question. In the meantime, it is certain that 
since the understanding on this subject between Austria, England, 
and France has come to an end, there is nothing impossible for 
Russia, and the Turkish Empire is in constant peril. 

The revision of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, which Russia, 
promptly taking advantage of the prostration of France, asked 
and obtained in March, 1871, as to what relates to the naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea, is a sign of this. Prussia, who had won 
the moral approval of Russia during the wars of 1866 and 1870, 
necessarily showed herself easy, and in her turn raised no 
obstacle to the other’s wishes. 

One cannot mistake as to the causes of such compromises and 
such agreements. It is easy to understand that Austria should 
have found it well to reconcile herself with Russia after the 
war of 1870, which gave to the German Empire, represented 
by Prussia, so great a power and prestige on the European 
Continent. 

Notwithstanding the sympathy and the exchange of friendly 
expressions between the Sovereigns, political men at St. Peters- 
burg and at Vienna forese2 in the aggrandizement of Prussia and 
the formation of the unity of Germany a cause of weakness, if 
not of peril, to the two Empires. Germany, in her turn, feels 
the necessity of securing friends, as any war may take from her 
or endanger the fruits of her hard-won victories. Besides this, 
is it probable that Austria would willingly give up to her ancient 
rival the mission of extending civilization and German supre- 
macy towards the East ? Her having hastened to perform a radi- 
cal change in her, so to speak, traditional policy ; her having aban- 
doned her animosity against Roumania and Servia; the Emperor 
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Francis Joseph’s cordial weleome of their respective princes at 
the Exhibition of Vienna; his having received kindly and like 
a sovereign Prince Nicholas of Montenegro; his defence of the 
Christians of Bosnia ;—might not all this signify that Austria 
will not allow another to take the place to which she feels she has 
aright? For her, even more than for Germany, the improve- 
ment of the economical conditions of the East, so favoured by 
nature, is an important question. Dalmatia, with her magniti- 
cent harbours and brave seamen, is the natural outlet for the 
productions of Bosnia and of the western districts of Turkey. 
The internal tranquillity of the Turkish Empire, as well as her 
prosperity, is a question of vital interest for Austria. Any 
troubles amongst the Sclavonians of Turkey would find an echo 
in her own.  JBesides, her action in those countries is less 
difficult, as she cannot, like Russia, be suspected of too much 
paasiavism, nor of too much pangermanism, like Germany ; 
nor can the resemblance between the order of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and that of Turkey add weight to the 
Cabinet of Vienna in the councils of the Sublime Porte. The 
Christian population of Turkey can observe with advantage 
the results obtained by Hungary by means of a patient and at 
the same time tenacious line of policy. 

1V. There are two other great European nations to which a 
wiser policy must render peace desirable—England and Italy. 
England, at the head of an immense empire, requires peace ; 
she cannot let her vast interests depend on the political crises 
of Europe. It is a mistake to believe that the policy of the 
Cabinet of Saint James’, which is remarkable for carefully 
avoiding every occasion of conflict in foreign parts, and for 
cecupying itself especially with the affairs of the country and 
its economical and financial questions, is peculiar to the Man- 
chester political school. We may be certain that Lord Derby’s 
ideas in this respect cannot differ much from those of the Chief 
of the Foreign Office of any Whig ministry. He has already 
had occasion to give a proof of this in his answer, in the House 
of Lords, to Lord Russell’s questions on the continuance of peace 
in Europe. His words express, in their eloquent laconism, his 
sense of the dangers which threaten peace on the Continent, 
and of the evils which new disturbances would bring on England ; 
but at the same time his intention of not allowing the country 
to depart from that system of prudent reserve which has won 
for it the most envied prosperity at home, and universal respect 
abroad. 

Well considered, the words uttered more recently by Mr. 
Disraeli, at the banquet of the Lord Mayor, do not differ in 
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meaning, though, owing to the time and place, they may have 
seemed less reserved. ‘Ihe dominant idea even in these is, that 
the great influence which England possesses cannot be more 
usefully exercised than in the interest of peace. 


‘I do not for a moment lay down the principle that we are 
not responsible to the countries of Europe in many of the questions 
which may arise, and which may affect the future of the world; 
but we believe that in the present condition of affairs the 
influence of England may be exercised, and with great effect, not 
only to preserve peace, but to assist, by our sympathies and 
by our counsels, States and countries now distracted and disheartened, 
in assuming a position worthier of their future fame and fortune, and 
may reconcile interests which, now discordant and distressful, seem 
to be exhausting the energies of some of the fairest countries of the 
world.’ 

So spoke on that occasion the Queen’s Prime Minister. Some 
days later he again showed anxiety about the perils of the 
situation, when he plainly declared in the House of Commons 
that notwithstanding the apparent general tranquillity, with the 
exception of one unfortunate country (by which he evidently 
meant Spain), there are at present elements at work such as to 
prepare a period of great changes. 

As to Italy, her foreign policy in the present state of Europe 
is traced by her very position, as also by the principles in the 
name of which she has made her revolution, and to which she 
owes her independence and unity. Tull lately, divided and 
oppressed, she was a hotbed of wars and discords in Europe ; 
but now she is, and ought to be, a pledge of peace and order. 
Without renouncing a regular action, worthy of her in general 
politics, Italy ought to take advantage of a precious period, 
which might soon fail her, to compose herself, and actively 
see to her internal government and the order of her finances ; 
a question to her of the most vital importance. 

The cause of their long antagonism having ceased to exist, 
Austria is no more her natural enemy; all trace of resentment 
has disappeared; the old hatred is changed into warm friend- 
ship; and the Italian nation rejoices to see the renovated Empire 
going onwards with itself in the paths of progress and of liberty. 
The good understanding between these two great Powers is 
a happy element in the interests of European peace; and it is 
to be desired they should perceive that for such an end the 
time is come for them to unite their influence to that of England. 
An accord between these three free States, occasioned by 
community of interests, and strengthened by the homogeneity 
of principles and institutions, would be still more useful than 
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alliances properly so-called, which are formed for a definite end, 
and from the beginning contain germs of discord instead of 
peace. England would have no motive for refusing her warm 
support toa pacific as well as an eminently liberal policy ; and 
her active co-operation would prove all the more useful, as she 
cannot be suspected of seeking after conquests and aggrandize- 
ments in Europe. A league of this kind, for a united action in 
European affairs, would be strong and efficacious; the lesser 
States, and whoever might have reason to fear abuses of 
strength, would become so many natural allies, and would find 
in it a guarantee and a security from danger. 

V. A happy effect of the union of England, Austro-Hungary, 
and Italy in the politics of Europe, would be that of recon- 
stituting the equilibrium fatally destroyed by the war of 1870. 
One of the most deplorable moral consequences of that war was 
to destroy the union between England and France, whose 
common action in European affairs for more than forty years 
had been so favourable to the principle of nationality and to the 
cause of liberty. 

Belgium and Switzerland suffice to recall to our minds the 
support which France gave to England in favour of these two 
small but noble nations. France was with England in support- 
ing the first steps of Spain in constitutional life; they fought 
together in 1854, in defence of Turkey against Russia, as, 
twenty-seven years before, they had fought together against 
Turkey in defence of Greece; the slow dissolution of the 
absolutism established in Europe after 1815 may be said to 
date from their alliance ; to it, also, are more or less directly 
owing the extraordinary changes which have taken place since 
1830 in the political ideas and in the government of the 
Continental nations. 

Both England and France have as great an interest as ever in 
carrying out sincerely the same line of policy ; any interruption 
in their mutual understanding can be but momentary, and 
caused by the provisional state of the French Government. 
England must desire that France should entirely regain her 
position and ancient influence in the councils of Europe. 

The Second Empire, which had destroyed the treaties of 
1815, was in its turn beaten at Sedan; and it is still uncertain 
what in the future will be the definite government in France. 
This state of uncertainty is much to be lamented; it has been 
said with truth that, ‘When France is discontented, Europe 
cannot rest.’ But it would be absurd to believe that France, 
because she has been beaten, is much less great than in the 
past; the France of 1789, she who gave the liberal impulsion 
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which roused Europe to a new life; that France which was 
always wherever there was the triumph of a noble principle 
to be favoured, whose sons but lately shed their blood on the 
fields of Lombardy for the redemption of Italy, cannot all at 
once have lost her importance in Europe. She cannot remain 
unconcerned in the great political problem of the day—that is, 
the combinations which are shortly to arise from the violent 
displacing of alliances and interests, and from the laborious 
confusion of politics in the East as well as in the West of 
Europe. The difficulties for France are mostly internal; but 


. even these are far from being insuperable. In this respect, too, 


France is in need of independence, not of isolation. 

‘Four or five questions, each of which implies a revolution, 
‘are incessantly in every mind and on every lip. Can the 
‘Republic be founded ? Can the Monarchy be reconstituted ? 
‘Which monarchy: the Empire, or the House of Bourbon? 
‘The elder or the younger; or both together, and by mutual 
‘accord 

These words of Guizot’s, written in October, 1850, might 
have been penned but yesterday, and dictated for the present 
state of France. 

A result of the interruption in the understanding between 
France and England on European politics is the internal 
reaction against which France is at present obliged to fight. 
It is true that history tells us how reaction renews itself in that 
country after some great military disaster, but it is wont to be of 
but short duration; not even that which followed Waterloo, 
though, perhaps, the most unrestrained, was relatively long. 
Notwithstanding this, whoever takes an interest in the destinies 
of civilization and of liberty in Europe, must desire that this 
noble nation should show itself what it really is, and come out 
of the precarious state which leaves it a prey to the most 
miserable passions; and that, re-entering the paths of order 
and of social progress, it may extinguish the insane hopes of 
those in Europe who still reckon on reaction. No one can fail to 
see that the reaction which ferments in France is the same 
which spreads its snares in nearly all other nations, and which 
wallows in blood in Spain, where the struggle is one of social 
principles rather than of political ideas ; it is the great struggle 
between liberty and absolutism, between the new right and 
the old wrong. 

We cannot mention Spain without fecling pity for a nation 
as unhappy now as it was formerly fortunate and powerful ; 
and it is equally natural to wish that no Power, for any motive 
whatever, should attempt to interfere in the internal — 
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of a nation whose susceptibility is proved by history to have 
always equalled its heroism. 

Whatever may be the results of that unhappy civil war, 
Europe is bound to leave the Spanish nation to determine by 
its own forces its political development, and the form of its 
internal organization. Foreigners have ever met with a bad 
reception from the Spaniards, even when fighting for Spain. 
The Zimes lately very opportunely recalled to our remembrance 
the experience of the Duke of Wellington and of Sir de Lacy 
Evans. 

The Government of Madrid shows sufficient faith in the 
national forces; the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a recent 
diplomatic circular, said to all Europe, ‘ Fanaticism and despot- 
‘ism combined have never prevailed against the Spanish nation ; 
‘their triumph, even but for a time, is impossible, when from 
‘generation to generation we fight against them with ardour 
‘and constancy. . . . All the forces of the rebels will be useless 
‘now as in 1839, as in 1849!’ 

The Ministry which has lately taken the reins of govern- 
ment, at the very moment when the danger of an intervention 
seemed most threatening, hastened to repeat that its foreign 
policy would be directed to ensuring the support and friend- 
ship of European nations; but that it would not approve of 
any foreign intervention offensive to the feeling cf the national 
independence. 

A warning of another kind, but equally important for pre- 
venting any idea of intervention, should be the conduct of 
Russia in the question of the recognition. We cannot suppose 
that the refusal of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to eomply 
with the invitation of the great Chancellor of Germany, when 
all the other Powers of Europe adhered to it, had not been well 
thought over, or had bad but a light motive, such as would be, 
for instance, a mere difference of epinion as to the time, the 
form, and the more or less opportunity of the recognition. Such 
an explanation, so casily accepted by some journals, especially 
Gerinan, cannot contain the real motive for which the Russian 
Government did not fear to put itself, in a completely political 
question, in full opposition with the friendly Government. of 
Berlin. At St. Petersburg, like at Berlin, the meaning, the 
value of the recognition was well understood. ‘A greater 
“service is rendered (said the Sf. Petersburg Gazette, on the 
‘5th of August) to the cause of Spanish Liberalism by the 
‘ recognition of the Government of Marshal Serrano than by 
‘an armed intervention.’ 

VI. The rapid glence we have given at the political state of 
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Hurope, and at some of the questions still requiring a solution, 
will suffice to convince every impartial mind that the horizon is 
far from cloudless. ‘The reasons for coming to a conflict have, 
in some degree, altered in the period which Europe is traversing, 
but they are none the less deep and strong. It will no longer 
be the theory of European equilibrium which will influence the 
cabinets and endanger peace, as that theory used formerly to 
be generally understood, and as it was even lately stated by 
M. Thiers, when he denied Italy and Germany the right of 
forming themselves into a nation; neither, perhaps, will it be 
the policy of intervention, fallen into discredit by the unhappy 
experience of the interventions of the Holy Alliance, of that of 
Russia in Hungary in 1849, and of other later ones; it will 
not be the mere ambition for conquests, already condemned by 
the verdict of progressing civilization ;—but the historical 
rivalry, the antagonism of races and nationalities, are, and will 
every day be more, the threatening cause of conflicts. or the 
wars waged by cabinets have been substituted struggles none 
the less terrible, although prepared nearly independent of the 
action of the Government. ‘The rivalry between France and 
Kingland has been succeeded by that between France and 
Germany; and already one can perceive, looming in the 
distance, an almost certain struggle between Germany and 
Russia. As we have already said, the germs of the latent 
hostility between the two races have long existed. We cannot 
say with certainty by what spark the conflagration will be 
lighted, but it may be well foreseen that the conflict will be one 
of the most terrible the world has ever witnessed. 

We must not forget that these two great military States, upon 
which the peace of Europe greatly depends, are free from all 
Parliamentary control. The policy of England, the only country 
in which Parliamentary institutions are a tradition and a 
reality, proves how such a régime can be an obstacle to the 
abuse of force, whenever it is so deeply rooted and sincerely 
practised as to offer serious guarantees against the will of the 
executive power. It is very different in the German Par- 
liament ; the law which was passed some months ago leaves no 
doubt in this respect. Parliament has for seven years given 
up all right of discussing the annual military contingent, which 
means that it has renounced all control in the matter. This is 
all the more serious in a State like Germany, where the 
military influence has so long prevailed, and where the con- 
viction already reigns that they must keep by force what was 
won by force. ‘'l’he; conquest of Alsace-Lorraine’ (said the 
Minister of War, when discussing the military laws) ‘ will 
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‘oblige the nation during fifty years to live ona footing of 
‘armed peace.’ Thesame general, Méltke, completed the idea 
with the following remarkable words :— 


‘ We have acquired the respect of all, and the sympathy of none, 
In Belgium you will find the greatest sympathy for France, little 
for Germany. Holland begins rebuilding and fortifying her line of 
defence against inundations. In a pamphlet circulated in England 
are described the consequences of a landing which would be made, 
not by France, but by Germany. Denmark thinks it necessary to 
increase her fleet, and fortify her landing points in the island of 
Iceland, as she fears a landing of the Germans. The intention of 
conquering the Russian Provinces of the Baltic, or of annexing the 
German population of Austria, is likewise attributed to us. France, 
too, the most interesting of our neighbours, is forced to reorganize 
her army.’ 

This, so far as Germany is concerned. As to Russia, no one 
is ignorant that the army, like everything else, depends on the 
absolute will of the sovereign. After the Crimean war Russia 
greatly increased her means of offence and of defence. Under 
the direction of Todleben her fortifications were rebuilt, and 
Poland was transformed into an immense advanced bastion, 
penetrating into the very centre of Europe. From that war 
Russia learnt that the Eastern Question can be solved only in 
the West of Europe; and that it is necessary, above all things, 
to neutralize and destroy the forces which may oppose them- 
selves to the attainment of her ends. The rupture between 
France and Germany was accordingly most favourable to her, as 
would be also a rupture between Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary. Russia cannot fail to perceive that Germany might one 
day become the ally of Hungary to close up the road to the 
Danube and to Constantinople; and that Germany herself 
might at any moment find it to her interest to bring Poland to 
life again, in order to thrust back Russia towards Asia. 

The emancipation of the serfs—millions of human beings who 
counted for less than nothing,—whom the last twelve years 
has been transforming into free citizens and small proprietors ; 
the conscription lately decreed, which inures to military service 
all classes of the population ; the immense network of railways 
organized with admirable activity in these last years, with the 
special view of facilitating strategical movements ; everything, 
in short, proyes that Russia feels she has a great part to per- 
form in the events which will take place at the end of this 
century, and accordingly prepares hersclf energetically. 

Heaven forbid that before the fatal day of the collision 
between Russia and Germany should arise the two Northern 
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Powers should think of coming to a mutual understanding for 
accomplishing between them some enterprize in the East or in 
the West of Kurope! Not long ago the Augusta Gazette, in an 
article which was thought to have been officially inspired, in 
speaking of the Kast, reminded us that ‘never was the situation 
‘of Europe more favourable than at present for Russia and 
‘Germany’s accomplishing, without impediment, the civilizing 
‘mission of delivering the populations of Greek religion and of 
‘Sclavonian race in Turkey ;’ and added :—‘If Germany and 
‘Nussia should wish to solve now the Eastern Question, no one 
‘could prevent them; these two Powers could change the whole 
‘map of Kastern Europe, net only in the parts which form the 
‘groundwork of the Eastern Question, but also in those of the 
‘Upper Danube, which have a part to play in the definite 
‘solution of the German Question.’ 

In any case, it is certain that since the right of conquest was 
revived in Europe, since the moral law has been broken—by 
which the interest of cach particular State finds a limit in the 
general interests of Kurope,—new alliances are required, capable 
of restraining those among the great Powers which, conscious of 
their own strength, might be tempted to take advantage of it ; 
it is necessary that, before the danger approaching us from the 
Kast should become more threatening, the Western Powers 


should lose no time, but come to an understanding, in order to 
be ready and united. 


Art. Character. 


(1.) Desidertt Krasmi Roterodami Opera omnia in decem tomos 
distincta, cura Ciericr. Lugduni Batavorum, 

(2.) Erasme, Précurseur et Initiuteur de Esprit Moderne. 
Par H. Duranp pr Laur. Paris, 1872. 

(3.) Hrasmus: his Life and Character as shown in his Corre- 
spondence and Works. By Rosert Drummonp, 
B.A. London, 1873. 


THE recent appearance of two new lives of Erasmus—one in French, 
the other in English-——naturally attracts fresh attention to perhaps 
the most remarkable personage on the whole field of literary history. 
Many things conspire to impart to the name of Erasmus an extra- 
ordinary and imperishable interest. His strongly-marked personal 
character and the stirring incidents of his life; the position which 
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he occupied at the momentous epoch of the Reformation; his rela- 
tions to Luther on the one hand, and to the Papacy on the other; 
his vast reputation as a scholar; the unique and incalculable service 
which he rendered to Christendom as the editor of the first Greek 
New Testament ever published ; the influence which, by means of his 
manifold writings, he exerted over his own and succeeding genera- 
tions; his intimate and almost chivalrous friendship with Dean 
Colet and Sir Thomas More—these and other circumstances con- 
nected with his life and character have surrounded his name with 
an attractiveness amounting almost to fascination, which, of its kind, 
is probably unexampled by any other name in modern history. 

Yet, until recently, Erasmus has been singularly unfortunate in 
his biographers. A very fragmentary and therefore inaccurate 
delineation of his conduct and achievements has in general been 
presented. Nor is there much difficulty in accounting for such a 
fact. In his own age it was, of course, impossible that any true 
estimate of him could be formed. Both in regard to Protestantism 
and Popery his life and writings offered too many points of antagonism 
to render a fair and impartial estimate of the man and his work a 
thing which could then, by any possibility, be produced. And even 
now he is only: beginning to be correctly and candidly judged. It 
would be easy to point to bcoks of recent date, which clearly prove 
that the partisan spirit which prevented any just estimate of Erasmus 
from being reached in his own day still lives and works—prepossesses 
authors in the opinion they are to form regarding him, and fatally 
distorts the image of the man which they think themselves warranted 
in presenting to the world. 

But, even apart from the operation of such prejudiced feclings, there 
is another very sufficient reason why but few have been able to form 
any just and accurate estimate of Erasmus. The only way of doing 
this is by mastering his works, and that is a Herculean task indeed. 
Let any one glance at the ten huge folios of which Le Clere’s edition 
consists,* and he will soon understand why it is that, for the most 
part, only a corner of Erasmus’ character has been seen, even by 
some of those who have professed to know him best. Great has 

* This is generally spoken of as the Leyden edition, from tho place 
where it was published. It is very exccllent and complete, but unfortu- 
nately does not contain Krasmus’ introductions to the works of Jerome, 
which are worthy of being ranked among the best of his writings, nor the 
brilliant dialogue ‘Julius Exclusus,’ which there is no small reason for 


ascribing to him. These picces will be found in the Appendix to Jortin’s 
§ Life of Erasmus.’ 
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been the temptation to read merely the ‘ Colloquies,’ or the ‘ Praise 
of Folly,’ and then from these to express an opinion respecting the 
writer, as if no further line from his pen existed at the present day. 
But this is about as fair as it would be to judge of a vast cathedral 
by a glance into its chapter-house, or to express a positive opinion 
as to the general character of a Continent, after travelling through 
one or two of the smallest kingdoms which it contains. To do 
Erasmus justice, his works as a whole must be studied; and that, 
as we have already hinted, is truly a stupendous task. If any one 
wishes work to last him a lifetime, let him set about the enterprise 
of mastering the mighty tomes now lying before us. The question 
has often been propounded, what single author would best supply 
mental pabulum to the inhabitant of a solitary island, who, on being 
banished to it, should be allowed to make choice of one favourite writer, 
and no more?) Some have named Plato, others Cicero, and others 
Shakespeare ; but to our mind no one can for a moment compare with 
Erasmus, Here, in these endless pages of his, there is reading and 
there is thinking which it seems scarce possible to exhaust. And, 
withal, the variety is as wonderful as the mere bulk seems over- 
whelming. The one unfailing characteristic of Erasmus’ writings is 
erudition. But with that everywhere present, they treat of the most 
diverse topics, and exhibit the most changeful styles. There are few 
things in human life on which he does not touch, and none of which 
he treats that are not illuminated by the play of his wit, or illustrated 
and made plain through means of that practical wisdom by which he 
was pre-eminently distinguished. 

The works of Erasmus are by no means very easy reading. Por- 
tions of them, indeed, such as his devotional writings and his letters, 
are simple enough, and will be easily and agreeably got through by 
any passable Latin scholar. But there are two things that render 
most of his writings toilsome to all ordinary readers. The first thing 
is their terrible prolixity,* and the second is the recondite allusions 
to classical authors with which they abound. Erasmus was a literary 


* Jortin, indeed (Vol. Il. 72), after remarking ‘that though it is 
a common thing for those who haye been great writers so to spin out 
their materials that the reader rather loses his time than gains knowledge 
the farther he procecds in their books,’ adds, ‘Erasmus, on the con- 
trary, despatches his argument with concisencss as well as clearness,’ 
but we fear there are not many even of the admirers of Erasmus that 
will admit the justice of this compliment. Erasmus himself confesses 
in a letter to Longolius,—‘ Effundo yerius quam scribo omnia, ac moles- 
tior est recognoscendi quam cudendi labor.’ 
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Improvisatore. He wrote with amazing fluency ; he never paused to 
correct or condense what he had produced ; his stock of words never 
failed him ; and it really seems in some of his pieces—so manifold 
are the ramifications which spring from the subject in hand, and so 
continuous the stream of elegant language which rushes from his pen 
—as if there were no reason why he should not go on for ever. All 
this, of course, tells heavily on the patience of the reader. And then, 
so minute and multifarious was his classical learning, that his refer- 
ences, often of a metaphorical kind, to obscure passages in Greek or 
Latin authors will not unfrequently be felt puzzling even by well- 
read scholars. Instead of expressing a thought in simple prosaic 
language, he delights to wrap it up in a phrase borrowed from some 
ancient writer, with whose pages few at the present day are much 
acquainted. Readers of the ‘Encomium Moriae’ will easily verify 
this statement by a reference to almost any page of that work, per- 
haps now the most popular of all the writings of Erasmus.* 

As already said, the only satisfactory means of knowing what sort 
of a man Erasmus really was, is by studying his character as revealed 
in such a collection of his writings as that named at the head of this 
article. More than alinost any other man, Erasmus lives in his works, 
We see in these all the phases of his mind and heart; his points of 
weakness as well as strength are fully revealed, and his inward man 
is as vividly depicted by his own pen as his outward man was pour- 
trayed by the cunning pencil of Holbein. It is to this source of 
information regarding him that we shall look in seeking to bring 
out the leading features of his character ; and before proceeding to 
do this we shall simply notice, in a few words, the two new lives of 
Erasmus named above as having recently been given to the world. 


* A word may here be said as regards the style of Erasmus. We have 
described it aboye as being ‘ elegant,’ and wo believe that, upon the 
whole, it may be justly so characterized. But it makes no pretensions to 
Ciceronian refinements. As will be noticed further on, Erasmus, with 
great good sense and equa raillery, poured contempt on those in his day 
who sought in their writings to be servile echoes of the great master of 
Roman eloquence. It is to be regretted, however, that he did not take 
more pains to keep his own style free from a kind of mannerism far from 
agreeable to the reader. Envious cavillers nicknamed him, in his own 
day, Porrophagus, from the frequency with which the adverb ‘porro,’ 
occursin his writings. We confess to having felt his constantly recurring 
use of ‘siquidem,’ inthe sense of ‘assuredly,’ still more disagreeable. 
So fond was Erasmus of this word (used, no doubt, also by others), that 
he even interpolates it into a line of Juvenal, quoting Saf. II. 83, thus, 
‘Nemo siqguidem repente fuit turpissimus.’ (Op. II. 955.) 
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Mons. H. Durand de Laur’s work is one of great interest and 
thoroughness. His first volume is entitled ‘ Vie de Erasme,’ and 
details in a very clear and excellent manner the incidents in the life 
of the great scholar. His second volume bears the title ‘ uvre 
d’Krasme,’ and comprises a more comprehensive account than we 
have elsewhere seen of the varied aspects in which the life-work of 
Erasmus may be considered. A spirit of the most entire candour 
and impartiality pervades both the volumes, and the estimate formed 
of both the man and his work seems to us marked by the greatest 
justice and penetration. 

The work of Mr. Drummond is also highly creditable both to his 
industry and acuteness: His two volumes do not pretend to the 
exhaustiveness of M. de Laur’s, and they are not quite so lively or 
interesting as we think they might have been; but they succeed in 
making the reader fairly well acquainted with Erasmus. 'They supply 
a manifest desideratum in English literature. Few readers have 
access to Jortin’s ‘Life of Erasmus; yet that has been until now 
the only work in our language which aimed at being at all complete 
or satisfactory. Erasmus, so far as known in this country, has hitherto 
been so only through such sketches as that contained in the first 
volume of Hallam’s ‘ Literary History,’ or the masterly article of 
Dean Milman, which appeared in the Quarterly Review, July, 1859.* 
Though we do not agree with all the views propounded by Mr. 
Drummond, and will have occasion to criticise some of them in the 
sequel, we heartily congratulate him on having produced the best 
‘Life of Erasmus’ which has as yet appeared in the English language. 

In now proceeding to the task which we have assigned ourselves, 
we do not mean to dwell on the mere outward incidents in the history 
of Erasmus. These are probably well known to most of our readers, 
or, if not so, may easily be learned from the commonest sources of 
information. Merely premising, therefore, that he was born at Rot- 
terdam, probably in 1467 (though some authorities fix 1465 and others 
1466 as the year of his birth), and died at Basle in 1536, one of the 
most eventful periods in human history, we shall endeavour in what 
follows to illustrate the principal elements in his character, and, in 
doing this, we shall have to notice the most important works which, 
from time to time, he presented to the world. 


* The only fault which can be found with the two admirable accounts 
of Erasmus named aboye, is their inevitable sketchiness; but, if as is to 
be feared, some know Erasmus only through the pages of Milner or 
D’Aubigné, their yiews of him cannot fail to be erroneous as well as 
incomplete. 
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Perhaps one of the first things which will strike one who contem- 
plates the history of Erasmus, is the extraordinary industry which 
he displayed. 

This appears even from his earliest years. We are told that, 
while yet a boy at school, he had the whole of Terence and 
Horace by heart ; and to what a life of diligence did that youthful 
feat prove an introduction! It seems almost incredible that one 
human being could have accomplished so much. We may divide the 
writings of Erasmus into six or eight parts, and still feel that any one 
of these might worthily be regarded as having been the work of a 
lifetime. We may say,—Had he only written the ‘ Colloquies’ and 
the ‘ Praise of Folly ? had he only edited and paraphrased the Greek 
New Testament ; had he only collected and commented on the thou- 
sands of Greek and Latin proverbs forming the volume of ‘ Adagia ;’ 
had he only been the author of such a vast number of erudite and 
instructive letters ; had he only issued his laborious editions of Ire- 
neus, Cyprian, Jerome, and others of the fathers, with Seneca, Sueto- 
nius, Aristotle, and other Greek and Latin classics; had he only 
published his many valuable treatises on classical philology and 
practical morality—he would, by any one of such achievements, 
have done enough to secure for himself imperishable renown. But 
that he should have done al/ that has been mentioned is one of the 
prodigies of human history. We sit dumb with astonishment at the 
contemplation of such a marvellous display of intellectual activity, 
and we look in vain for anything comparable to it in the lives of more 
than perhaps one or two others of the sons of men. The mighty 
labours of Origen among the ancients, and of Grotius among the 
moderns, rise up before us ; but we hesitate to place even these men side 
by side with Erasmus, in respect to the amount of work accomplished 
in their respective lives.* And with regard to more ordinary authors, 
who have nevertheless done much for the world, and secured a lasting 
hold on the gratitude of mankind, we feel it may be truly said of the 
‘Erasmium sidus,’ that it shines ‘velut inter ignes luna minores.’ 
Justly did Episcopius style Erasmus, ‘ Portentum certe seculi sui, et 


* Since writing the above, we have been interested to find in the won- 
derful collection of Lncomia and Kpitaphia ‘in laudem Erasmi,’ prefixed 
to the first volume of ‘Le Clere,’ the following words: ‘Si spectemus 
illius librorum multitudinem, non falso dixerimus ipsum multo prestare 
non tantum Varroni, qui tamen, Fabio teste, omnia pene tradidisse fer- 
tur, sed et magno illi Theologo Origent, cujus tamren sena millia librorum 
legisse se D. Hieronymus scribit.’ 
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Hollan lie nostre lumen ;? and well might another critic of the time 
say of him, ‘Tot volumiva conscripsit quot alii vix legere,’ his works 
embracing in their vast range almost everything that could be gathered 
either from patristic or classical antiquity. 

We are thus led to remark that, when we examine the matter more 
closely, our wonder at the diligence of Erasmus is still further increased. 
It must be remembered that for many years he was very poor, and 
had to seek a livelihood by teaching others, while he was nevertheless 
amassing, all the time, his own vast erudition. What a struggle— 
noble, yet distressing—is indicated in these words, which he wrote 
from Paris to his friend Battus in April, 1498—‘ Ad Grecas literas 
‘totum animum applicui; statimque ut pecuniam accepero, Gracos 
‘ primum wuctores, deinde vestes enam!’ Moreover, his health was 
always delicate, and he was often tortured by the cruellest disease.* 
Dreadful is it to read of the agonies which for many years he endured 
from calculus, not to speak of the other painful maladies which over- 
took him ; and yet, in spite of all, he never remitted his literary toil. 
On, even to death itself, his fruitful pen was still grasped and used, 
though it truly was, as he himself pathetically remarks in his sub- 
scription to his last letter, ‘gra manu.’ And then, again, we ought 

* Multitudes of passages might be quoted from the letters of Erasmus, 
in which he gives the most distressing account of his health. Let the 
following extract suffice, in which we find a distinct statement that, 
animo infracio, he still pursucd his labours, notwithstanding the fearful 
and complicated sufferings which he had to endure :—‘ Pituitie successit 
calculus, adeo subinde recurrente malo, ut nullus esset dies, quin aut con- 
ciperem, aut parturirem, aut parerem, aut a partu decumberem, quem 
admodum solent puerperse. Stomachus interim sic collapsus, ut nullo 
remedio posset restitui. Mihi uatura lethalis est inedia, et calculi nixus, 
qui scepe biduum durabant nihil minus patiuntur quam cibum. Itaque 
quum dolor esset quayis morte gravior, tamen non minus erat a stomacho 
collapso periculi, Quid multis? tantum hic erat calamitatis, ut vel 
Nicolao Egmondano (a theologian of Louyain, and one of the bitterest 
enemies of Erasmus), fucrit satis futurum. At interim corporis quamli- 
bet magnis malis non cessit animus infractus. Preeter alia multa absolyi 
Annotationes in Noyum Testamentum: aggressus sum et absolyi intra 
duos ferme menses Paraphrasim in Mattheum: cam absolutam mitto 
exeepta est magno totius aul fayore.’—Ep. 650, p. 752. This 
whole letter should be read, as giving a very vivid sketch of Erasmus by 
his own pen. It contains, among much else, an account of his first taste 
of real Burgundy, and of the relief it gaye him. He exclaims, ‘0, feli- 
cem vel hoc nomine Burgundiam, planeque dignam mater hominum 
dicatur, posteaquam tale lac habet in uberibus!’ As for the wines of the 
country, he declares them ‘digna que bibantur ab heereticis.’ 
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to bear in mind his incessant wanderings from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom. Not his the advantage of settling down for 
life-long study at some quiet university, with an ample library within 
easy reach, Never did he find a refuge of which he could say for 
the rest of his life, ‘ Placet hic requiescere Musis.’ Holland, France, 
England, Germany, Switzerland—Deventer, Paris, Oxford, Fribourg, 
Basle, and other localities all became for a brief period his temporary 
abode, while he searched one place after another for books and manu- 
scripts. Great was the amount of time thus spent in travelling, yet 
even that was far from wasted. Ambling along on some sorry steed 
which he has bought, or borrowed, or hired, the mind of the great 
scholar is still busy, and books are mentally composed which are soon 
to amuse and instruct the world. Very pleasant is the account which 
he gives in the preface to the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ addressed to Sir 
Thomas More, of the way in which that most amusing and not least 
effective of all his works, sprang up in his mind, and became ready to 
be transferred to paper as soon as opportunity was offered. To use 
the words of Mr. Drummond (i. 184)— 


‘When we next meet Erasmus (after his visit to Rome in 1509) he is 
once more in London, and again forming part of the family circle of his 
dear friend, Sir Thomas More. As he was riding across the Alpine snows 
this friend had been much in his thoughts ; and how odd it was, it had 
occurred to him, that the wisest and wittiest man that he knew should 
bear a name which in Greek signifies the fool. And then, no doubt, he 
had begun to think how many real fools there were in the world, and 
what various forms folly assumed. His own experience and reading fur- 
nished him with abundant examples; and before his journey was at an 
end a kind of declamation, in which, under pretence of eulogizing folly, 
he might turn all classes of men into ridicule, had worked itself into 
some sort of shape in his thoughts. Arrived in London, he seized his 
pen, and in about a week’s time had completed one of the famous satires 
of the world.’ 


But we cannot leave this topic of the amazing industry of Erasmus 
without noticing more particularly the crowning proof o it which is 
furnished by his book of ‘ Adages.’ The object of that work was to 
collect and illustrate all the proverbs—or, more correctly, all the 
striking and suggestive expressions to be found in the ancient Greek 
and Latin writers, The book grew from a comparatively small begin- 
ning, and it was only a short time before Erasmus’ death that it 
assumed the colossal proportions in which it exists at the present day. 
As finally left by its author, it embraces no fewer than 4,251 adages, 
each of which is explained and enforced, but some at far greater length 
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than others. A few are despatched in three or four lines ; most have 
eight or ten times that space assigned them ; while page after page is 
devoted to such as proved specially suggestive to the mind of the 
writer. The wealth of learning displayed in explaining and illustrat- 
ing these proverbs is prodigious. Every corner of ancient literature 
seems to have been searched, both for the expressions themselves, and 
then for matter to elucidate their meaning. They are arranged in no 
kind of order, but follow one another as diamonds might do, if falling 
from the clouds upon the ground. Among the more interesting dis- 
sertations (for the term is not inapplicable), are those on the expression 
‘Sileni Alcibiadis, ‘Scarabeeus aquilam querit,’ ‘Festina lente,’ 
‘ Herculei labores.’ Under the first of these headings Erasmus illus- 
trates at great length, and in a most interesting manner, the maxim 
that ‘ things wre not what they seem.’ The second adage, which has 
been mentioned, contains a long and very humorous account of the 
conflict of a beetle with an eagle, ending in the defeat of the latter, 
and thus conveying, among other lessons, the moral that it is never 
wise to scorn even apparently the weakest enemy. In explaining 
‘ Festina lente,’ the writer launches into severe invectives against those 
in his own day, who, from the sordid desire of gain, published with 
haste and carelessness the works of ancient writers ; while at the 
same time he eulogizes highly the celebrated printers Aldus and Fro- 
ben, who took such pains with the works which they issued through 
the press. Space will not permit us to dwell upon these and other 
interesting adages, but we must refer at somewhat greater length to 
the ‘ Herculei labores,’ as giving us, in the words of Erasmus himself, 
an account of the enormous toil involved in the compilation of this 
work. After stating that the proverb, ‘ Labours of Hercules,’ might 
be taken in two senses— either as denoting efforts which were in them- 
selves stupendous, or exertions which brought but little advantage to 
those who put them forth, he proceeds to show how in both these sig- 
nifications the words might well be applied to himself as the author of 
the ‘ Adages.’ As to the vast labour implied in the preparation of the 
work, he speaks in the following strong language :— 


‘Every writer, ancient or modern, good or bad, who had composed 
either in Greek or Latin, and in whatever style, or on whatever subject 
had not merely to be looked through, but to be most thoroughly and care- 
fully searched. For, adages being, like gems, minute, escape at times 
the eyes of those hunting after them unless the very greatest pains are 
taken. They haye to be first dug out before they can be collected. And 
who can form an accurate conception of the infinite toil involved in 
tracing such almost invisible objects, as it were, the whole world over ? 
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Tuman life is scarcely long enough for one to examine and consider so 
many Greek and Latin poets, grammarians, orators, logicians, sophists, 
historians, mathematicians, philosophers, theologians—to enumerate the 
very titles of whose writings would induce fatigue ; and this work not to 
be done once only, but over and over again !’ 


_ But, as he goes on to state, worse still remained. ‘There was the 
difficulty of obtaining manuscripts, especially of Greek authors ; there 
was the trouble of reading these, often dim, decayed, and worm-eaten, 
after they had been found ; there was the perplexity so frequently 
caused by the blunders of transcribers and commentators ; and there 
was the unrelieved dryness of the task, which entailed only wearines3 
and exhaustion upon the writer, whatever pleasure might be conveyed 
to the reader. ‘These remarks will be sufficient to convince every one 
what truly Herculean toil fell to the lot of Erasmus, in the compilation 
of his adages. That volume is probably the most astonishing monu- 
ment of literary diligence existing in the world. And however the 
‘homo unius libri’ must, in most cases, be regarded as but poorly 
furnished with intellectual wealth, that could scarcely be said to be 


the case if the single book in question happened to be the Adagia of 


Erasmus.* 

We next notice the great mental perspicacity, and general good 
sense, by which Erasmus was distinguished. 

There is probably no author that has written on any great variety 


of topics, whose opinions succeed so well in gaining the assent of the- 


majority of unprejudiced readers as do those of Erasmus.f With 


* Mistakes of course occur in this enormous work of Erasmus, but 
these are few when the vast mass of matter is considered. Tis learning 
is rarely at fault in tracing the ‘Adages’ to their source. We haye, 
however, observed one instance in which later scholars haye supplied 


what he was unable to furnish. In explaining his 504th Adage, he 


remarks, ‘Celebratur apud Latinos hic versiculus, quocunque natus 
auctore, nam in preesentia non occurrit : 
‘ Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 

This line oceurs, we believe, in the Alexandreis of Philip Gualtier, a 
poet belonging to the thirteenth century. (We find that Jortin notices 
this, ii. 151.) 

¢ Perhaps the only exception is to be found in the extravagantly 
strong language which he makes use of with respect to the authority 
of the Church. No considerate reader will go along with him in such a 
declaration as the following :—‘ Quantum apud alios yaleat auctoritas 
Ecclesia, nescio; certe apud me tantum yalet, ut cum Arianis et Pela- 
gianis sontire possim, si probasset Neclesia quod illi docuerunt.’—Zp, 
905: Op. III. 1029. 
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him there are no extreme statements, no paradoxes, no violent pre- 
judices, nothing, in a word, against which impartial readers feel 
themselves instinctively prompted to rebel. His writings are the 
perfection of common sense. He had both the native wit, and the 
large, well-considered views of human life, to which Horace may be 
supposed to refer when he says— 


‘Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons,’ 


a point which we shall now briefly Tea by referring to some of 
his most characteristic works. ; 

And here the immortal ‘ Colloquies’ at once present themselves 
for notice. How thoroughly do they carry the good sense of the 
reader with them from the first line to the last!) Whether he exposes 
the laziness and self-indulgence of the monks, or inveighs against the 
superstitions which prevailed, or guards young people against being 
ensnared into rash vows of celibacy, or dilates on the wickedness of 
war, or touches on some point of general human interest, he never 
fails to carry with him the conviction of his readers that he is laying 
down sound rules for the practical guidance of their lives. How 
admirable are such sentiments as the following in the colloquy 
between ‘a soldier and a Carthusian.’ Says the monk (Erasmus 
thus hinting what a life in the cloister might be) to the soldier, who 
had expressed his horror of the solitude of a monastery :— 


* «To you see here the Gospel volume? In this book He talks with 
me, who, when of old he joined the two disciples going to Emmaus, so 
affected them with His conversation that they felt not the fatigue of the 
journey, but experienced the most delightful ardour in their hearts, as 
they listened to those words, sweet as honey, which issued from His lips. 
In this book, Paul, and Isaiah, and the rest of the prophets, talk with me. 
While reading it, I feel the presence of Chrysostom, with his winning 
eloquence, of Augustine, of Jerome, of Cyprian, and other fathers of the 
Church, no less learned than they are eloquent.” Sol.—‘‘ Butin the mean- 
while you live the life of a Jew.” Car.—‘‘ That is only your false notion : 
it is a Christian life we aim at, if, alas! we do not reach it.” Sol.—-‘‘ You 
place your trust in your use of particular garments and food, your observ- 
ance of trifling devotions, and other ceremonies, while you neglect the 
practice of Evangelical piety.” Car.—‘‘ What others may do it is not for 
me to judge. I am very far from trusting in these things, and ascribe 
to them very little weight; but I place my confidence in purity of heart, 
and in Christ.” ’ 


The same feature in the character of Erasmus is strikingly illus- 
trated by his celebrated Ciceronianus. The occasion of this admir- 


able piece (which, by the way, appears to us less than most of the 
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writings of its author to deserve the censure which Dean Milman 
passes upon it of being ‘ too prolix,’) was as follows :—There was then 
a small knot of scholars, principally Italians, who prided them- 
selves on a close and exclusive imitation of the style of Cicero in the 
writing of Latin. Every other classical author was ignored, and no 
word or phrase was employed unless it had been sanctioned by their 
idol. So far did the Ciceronians carry this whim, that they refused 
to express Christian ideas except through the use of heathen termi- 
nology, and consequently failed, to a great extent, to express them 
at all. Now, here was an excellent opportunity for the display of 
the good sense of Erasmus, and very heartily did he embrace it. The 
dialogue which he composed in order to expose the folly in question 
overflows with humour as well as learning, and sweeps resistlessly 
before it the pedantic nonsense against which it was directed. 
Nosoponus, who maintains in it the part of Ciceronian, expresses 
himself as follows :—‘ Well, I hold it a fixed and necessary rule, and 
‘one which must be strictly observed by every writer that aspires to 
‘the honour of the name we bear, that he must not use such words, 
‘ common though they be, as amo, lego, scribo, or amor, lector, scriptor, 
‘unless he has first turned up his index, and ascertained if Cicero 
‘makes use of them.’ This ridiculous position is exposed in the 
happiest fashion. ‘As Quintilian of old,’ it is said, ‘laughed at some 
‘who thought themselves close of kin to Cicero because they some- 
‘times ended a clause, as he so frequently does, with the words, 
‘ “esse videatur,” so there are those at the present day who fancy 
‘ themselves Cicero, because they begin their works with guanquam, 
‘ etsi, quum, or any other expression with which the great master of 
* Roman eloquence commenced his works.’ And then it is asked— 
‘But what could be more absurd, or more unlike the true Cicero 
‘than to have nothing Ciceronian except such insignificant phrases 
‘in the exordium?’ The folly of attempting to express modern 
thoughts, of a literary, political, or religious nature, by means of a 
slavish adherence to the phraseology of one who had never such con- 
ceptions in his mind, is set forth with overwhelming force both of 
argument and wit. It is especially shown how unworthy of Chris- 
tian teachers it was to endeavour to clothe the peculiar truths of the 
Gospel in a heathen garb ; and the fear is expressed lest a hankering 
after ancient paganism lay at the bottom of such an attempt.* But 


* There seems to have been too good reason for this suspicion. Cardi- 
nal Bembo, one of the most celebrated Ciceronians, is reported to have 
been a thorough disbelieyer in Christianity. We are told by Melch. 
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while thus condemning and ridiculing the Ciceronians, Erasmus is 
careful to guard against any appearance of depreciating Cicero him- 
self. Some of the most beautiful things indeed ever said in praise 
of the great Roman occur in the writings of Erasmus. In one of his 
letters,* he says, while resolutely opposing the Ciceronians, ‘ For the 
‘rest, I reckon myself among those who regard the eloquence: of 
‘Marcus Tullius as being divine rather than human.” And in 
another famous passage, which we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting, he says, in words which will find an echo in many more 
breasts now than they did in his own day, +— 


‘While the first place in point of authority is ever due to the Holy 
Scriptures, I do nevertheless sometimes meet with sayings in the 
writings of the ancient heathens, even in the poets, of so pure, and holy, 
and divine a nature, that I cannot help feeling that some gracious power 
was at work in their soul when they wrote them. And it may possibly 
have been, that the Spirit of Christ was shed forth over a wider space 
than we generally suppose. Many, truly, are to be ranked among the 
saints, who do not find a place in our lists of them. I freely acknow- 
ledge to my friends my own feeling, which is this,—I cannot read 
the treatises of Cicero on Old Age or Friendship, or his works entitled 
‘* De Officiis,” and ‘‘ Tusculance Queestiones,” without sometimes pausing 
-to kiss the page, and to think with reverence on that holy soul inspired 
by a celestial Deity.’ 


Yet, with all this enthusiastic affection for Cicero, the good sense 
ef Erasmus kept him far from sharing in the servile and silly adula- 
tion of the so-called Ciceronians. 

And now, let us glance at his treatise, ‘De libero Arbitrio,’ as 
exhibiting, in quite a different field, the sterling sense of Erasmus. 
All our unprejudiced authorities here agree in reprobating the 
paradoxes of Luther, and in commending the sober statements and 
arguments by which Erasmus met them. M. de Laur gives an 
admirable account of the treatise on Free-will in the tenth chapter 
of his second volume. He sums up very strongly against Luther, 
and in favour of Erasmus. ‘The doctrine of Luther,’ he says (ii. 


Adam that when Sabinus, Melancthon’s son-in-law, visited Italy, 
Bembo asked him, among other questions, what was the opinion of 
Melancthon respecting the resurrection and a future state. To this 
Sabinus replied, that Melancthon’s writings were a sufficient proof of 
his belief in both these doctrines. Upon this, the Cardinal exclaimed, 
‘I should regard him as being a wiser man if he did not believe them !’ 

* Ep. 1213, Op. IV. 1430. 

¥ Coll, ‘Conyivium Religiosum,” Op. I. 682. 9 
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428), ‘tended to refer everything to a single cause, and to do away 
¢ with secondary causes: it pointed in the same direction as that 
‘ afterwards followed by Spinoza—it ended logically in fatalism. . . . 
‘Luther has on his side a show of logic, biting raillery, red-hot pas- 
‘ sion, and a vehemence which carried everything before it. Erasmus 
‘ again has on his side, delicate irony, good sense, reason, thought 
‘ which takes account of realities, in a word, truth which triumphs 
‘ over mere paradoxes.’ Hallam remarks (‘ Literary History,’ i. 362), 
that when Erasmus published his diatribe ‘De libero Arbitrio,’ he— 


‘Selected a topic upon which Luther, in the opinion of most reason- 
able men, was very open to attack. Luther answered in a treatise, 
“‘ De servo arbitrio,” flinching not, as suited his character, from any tenet 
because it seemed paradoxical, or revolting to general prejudice. The con- 
troversy ended with a reply of Erasmus, entitled Hyperaspistes. .... 
Luther on most occasions, though not uniformly, acknowledged the 
freedom of the will as to indifferent actions, and also as to what they called 
the works of the law. But he maintained that, even when regenerated 
and sanctified by faith and the Spirit, man had no spiritual free-will ; 
and, as before that time he could do no good, so after it he had no power 
to do ill; nor indeed could he, in a strict sense do either good or ill, God 
always working in him, so that all his acts were properly the acts of 
God, though man’s will being of course the proximate cause, they might, 
in a secondary sense, be ascribed to him. It was this that Erasmus 
denied, in conformity with the doctrine afterwards held by the Council 
of Trent, by the Church of England, and if we may depend on the state- 
ments of writers of authority, by Melancthon and most of the later 
Lutherans.’ 

Mr. Drummond remarks (ii. 201)— 


‘Luther, in his zeal to ascribe everything as concerns human salya- 
tion to divine grace, had expressed himself with an extravagance which, 
whether or not it was justified by the language of St. Augustine,* at all 
events went beyond the teachings of the great majority of the fathers 
and the schoolmen, and was opposed to what was understood to be the 
orthodox faith in the sixteenth century. He utterly denied the exist- 
ence of any such thing as free-will in man, and maintained that all 
human actions are the result of an inflexible necessity.’ 


He adds with regard to the treatise of Erasmus on the will—‘In 


* «Luther himself could scarcely have used stronger language than 
this sentence which Erasmus quotes, without exact reference, from St. 
Augustine,—‘‘ Deum et bona et mala operari in nobis, et sua bona opera 
remunerare in nobis, et sua mala opera punire in nobis.”’ This lan- 
guage will suggest to the reader the fearful lengths to which the 
strictly predestinarian party were prepared to go in maintaining their 
position. 
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‘this excellent little work Erasmus undertakes to defend the 
‘ Catholic doctrine in its mildest form, and pleads eloquently for 
‘human responsibility, contending that, from the Apostles down, 
‘free-will had never been wholly denied, except by the Manichzans and 
‘ Wickliff.’* It is indeed impossible that the common sense of man- 
kind can ever allow them long to rest in such a doctrine as that of 
Luther. In the terse, though characteristically rugged, words of Dr. 
Johnson, when referring to this subject, ‘ We know that we are free, 
‘and there’s an end on’t.’ Scripture, moreover, proceeds throughout 
on the supposition that, in regard to the loftiest spiritual acts, as 
well as the most ordinary natural processes, mankind are still pos- 
sessed of the imperial faculty of will. ‘Ye will not (od Oérere, 
‘ John v. 40) come to me that ye might have life,’ are the words in 
which Christ complained of the Jews of old, words which would be 
meaningless and mocking, if those addressed were in the condition 
which Luther represented. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that God is sovereign over all, and that man is dependent on 
His grace. This was fully admitted by Erasmus, in words as strong 
and explicit as those in which he asserted human freedom and con- 
sequent responsibility. His great merit lay in maintaining both 
truths, without presumptuously striving to reconcile them.t In this 
as in so many other questions, his native good sense enabled him to 
anticipate the conclusion, in which all theologians and philosophers 
of mark seem to have agreed at last to acquiesce with respect to this 
long-continued controversy, namely, that man has a true will of his 
own, and may exert it either for his future good or evil, while God 
is, at the same time, ruler over all, and the Author of all good 
throughout the universe, but that fully to harmonize these two 


* D’Aubigné, of course, stands by Luther in this controversy at all 
hazards. Milman’s treatment of the subject appears to us the least 
satisfactory part of his essay. While seeming distinctly to hold that 
Erasmus had the truth on his side, he nevertheless speaks of the fatal- 
istic treatise of Luther as possessing an ‘infelt and commanding reli- 
giousness, which, by its power over ourselves, reveals the mystery of its 
wonderful power over his own generation,’ and proceeds, as we think 
very unjustly, to depreciate the work of Erasmus. 

+ On this point, Vives writes to Erasmus as follows. The king 
referred to is Henry VIII. :—‘ Regi est heri tuus liber redditus ‘De 
libero Arbitrio:” ex quo inter sacra legit pagellas aliquot, et ostendit 
sibi perplacere ; ait se perlecturum ; indicavit mihi locum, quo dicit se 
impense delectatum, quum deterres homines ab immodica perscrutatione 
adytorum divine illius majestatis.’ (Op. III. 899.) 
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truths, and show, on the principles of strict logic, how absolute inde- 
pendence of God, on the part of man, is avoided on the one hand, and 
utter fatalism is escaped on the other, transcends the faculties of which 
the most gifted of our race are at present possessed. 

We have said that the native perspicacity of Erasmus enabled him 
in many respects to anticipate conclusions which are now generally 
accepted ; and we shall here adduce a few of these from his edition 
of the Greek New Testament. As is well known, Erasmus at first 
rejected the famous text of the ‘heavenly witnesses’ (1 John v. 7, 8,) 
as spurious, and having no claim to be received as part of the sacred 
volume. He was afterwards induced, sorely against his judgment, 
to admit it; but nothing is more agreed upon by Biblical critics, at 
the present day, than that his original decision was a sound one, and 
that the passage in question ought to be expunged. Again, he reso- 
lutely contended that the Epistle to the Hebrews should not be 
ranked among the Epistles of Paul. Endless was the controversy 
which this opinion caused him with the divines of the Sorbonne, and 
other ecclesiastics of similar character. But his mind never wavered 
on the matter,* although he expressed himself ready, on this and 
all other subjects, to yield to the authority of the church. And, 
at the present day, he has almost the whole learned world on his 
side. Scarcely any critic of note now maintains that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews can be the immediate production of St. Paul, however 
much it may reflect his ideas, and belong to his circle of friends. 
Then, again, there was the question as to the original language of 
St. Matthew. In opposition to prevailing tradition, Erasmus main- 
tained that the first Gospel was written in Greek, and not in 
Hebrew. His arguments are drawn from the inherent weakness of 
the tradition,t and the undeniable phenomena presented by the 


* It is true that he sometimes speaks of ‘ Paulus scribens Hebreeis’ 
(in Ps. Ixxxiv.); but this is merely to use popular language for the 
moment, while his critical judgment remained undisturbed. 

+ Erasmus, referring to the tradition that St. Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew, says (on Matt. viii. 23), ‘quod ipsum mihi non fit verisimile, 
cum nemo sat idoneis argumentis testetur se vidisse ullum illius 
Hebraici voluminis yestigium.’ M. De Laur, remarks on this (ii. 273. 
Comp. Note I. at end of volume) :—‘Ici Erasme se trompe; Saint 
Jerome le dit expressément dans son Catalogue des écrivains eccle- 
siastiques, au mot Mathieu.’ No doubt Jerome believed at the time 
when he wrote his work, ‘De Vir. illus.,’ that Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew, and that he had seen a copy of the veritable original at 
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writing itself. The whole style of the document as it now exists ; 
the manner in which quotations from the Old Testament appear in 
it ; the retention of isolated Aramaic expressions; the explanations 
of these which are occasionally given in Greek ; and other reasons, 
clearly evince the originality of our existing Gospel, and cannot be 
neutralized by any amount of tradition. This is now beginning to 
be generally felt; and another tribute is thus paid to the critical 
perspicacity of Erasmus. Space will allow us to touch on only 
one other point,—the view which he took of the gift of tongues, and 
of the manner in which the Apostles acquired their knowledge of 
Greek. He did not believe that the miracle of Pentecost implied 
the conveyance of a supernatural acquaintance with any language ; 
and he strenuously maintained that the Apostles learned Greek, just 
as other people did, by hearing it spoken around them.* Dreadful 
was the odium which this opinion drew forth against him; and 
almost pathetic were the appeals at times addressed to him, that 
he would abandon it.t But in vain. He could not hold otherwise 
than that the Greek of the New Testament, pervaded as it is by 
numerous solecisms, and marked, according to the person using it, by 
distinct local and individual peculiarities, was gained (to use the 
words of Neander), ‘according to the natural laws of lingual ac- 
quirement ;’ and, in this again, his clearness of critical insight enabled 
him to anticipate what is now the established conviction of almost all 
Biblical scholars. 

Another salient feature in the character of Erasmus now de- 
mands our attention—the wit and geniality of disposition which he 
possessed, 

This might have been noticed before anything else, as being per- 
haps the most distinctive trait in the character of Erasmus. But 
facetiousness has been so often spoken of in connexion with his 
name, as if it absorbed all his other qualities, that we were anxious 


Berea. But, as is well known, he greatly modified this opinion in 
subsequent works, and is very far from repeating his belief that he 
himself had seen the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, so that the 
statement of Erasmus quoted above must be regarded as perfectly cor- 
rect. We think, therefore, that M. De Laur is unfortunate in adducing 
this example in proof of the ‘légérité’ of Erasmus, as he does, Vol. II. 
530. 

* ¢E vulgi colloquio didicerunt.’ In Act x. 38. 

+ Seo, e.g., the very earnest letter of Eck, ‘Eras,’ Op. III. 296. Eck 
‘maintained that the Apostles ‘non a Gracis sed a Spiritu sancto Graci- 
tatem didicerunt.’ 
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to place in the foreground some more substantial characteristics. And 
having done so, we have now to remark that, like all really healthy 
souls, Erasmus had a very keen sense of humour ; we must add further, 
that he could scarcely restrain it from overflowing, whatever the sub- 
ject of which he treated. Far too hastily has he, on this account, 
been pronounced by some ‘a trifler’—one who could not take a 
serious view even of the most solemn questions. As we shall after- 
wards see, no charge could be more unjust. It has proceeded from 
men who were either themselves totally destitute of humour, and 
therefore could not appreciate it in others, or who had only a very in- 
accurate and incomplete acquaintance with the character of Erasmus. 
They have mistaken his wit for levity, his frequent scoffs at super- 
stition for a general scepticism in regard to religion, his abiding 
hilarity of spirit for the thoughtlessness of one who had never faced 
the sterner problems of existence. Some have even classed him with 
Voltaire, although the likeness between them is of the most 
superficial kind, while the disparity is wide and essential. Both 
were men of great acuteness, of trenchant wit, and of unyielding 
pertinacity in attacking what they believed to be erroneous. But 
the parallel extends no farther. Erasmus had not a particle of that 
malignant feeling against Christianity, which was so conspicuous in 
the character of Voltaire. On the contrary, as we shall by-and-by 
show, he was, according to the light which he possessed, of the most 
sincere and humble piety. If his wit sometimes led him too far (as 
we believe it did) in his treatment of sacred subjects, it is clear to 
every candid reader that he was betrayed, without meaning it, into 
the offensive or irreverent expression, and that a very different 
spirit guided his pen, when treating of sacred topics, from that which 
dictated the utterances of the brilliant but irreligious Frenchman. 
No one can study the well-known portrait of Erasmus by Hol- 
bein,* without feeling that it is a countenance indicative of the 


* Besides frequently . painting Erasmus, Holbein inserted most 
grotesque and amusing pictures in the ‘Praise of Folly,’ and these 
are admirably reproduced in the edition of Leyden. A curious story is 
told of this famous artist which may be here briefly narrated. When on 
his way from his native land to England, he wished to stay some days at 
Strasbourg, and applied to the most eminent painter in that city for 


- temporary employment. He was asked to give some proof of his artistic 


ability, and he did so by painting, in the absence of his wished-for 
employer, a fly on the face of a picture which had just been finished. 
He then immediately left the house, and pursued his journey. Tho 
painter on his return went to inspect his work, and was much pleased 
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deepest springs of humour. Wit seems twinkling in these peering 
eyes, and playing about the corners of that wide but shapely mouth. ° 
We feel sure that, could these lips only speak to us, some quip or 
joke, or merry conceit, would speedily regale our ears. And when 
we turn to the life and writings of Erasmus, how abundantly is this 
anticipation verified. His impromptu sallies of wit were often of 
the happiest character. What, for example, could have been better 
than the reply he gave to the Elector of Saxony, when asked what 
he thought of Luther? ‘ Luther,’ said Erasmus, ‘ has committed two 
‘ great faults : he has touched the pope’s crown, and the monks’ bellies.’ 
How one longs to have been present at that first meeting of More and 
Erasmus, when, without having been made known to each other, both 
stood self-confessed by the brilliancy of their talk, and, according to 
the common account, no sooner had the Continental stranger ex- 
claimed, ‘ Aut tu es Morus aut nullus,’ than the vivacious Englishman 
answered, ‘Aut tu es Erasmus aut diabolus.’ Whether this story be 
srue or not, there can be no question as to the extraordinary flow of 
humour which would take place when two such spirits chanced to 
meet. The mirthfulness of Erasmus was, in truth, unquenchable. 
Even when suffering under the horrible agonies of that disease which 
so long afflicted him, nothing could prevent him from having his 
joke at ‘Rex calculus,’ or ‘Rhetor calculus.’ And to the end this 
buoyancy of heart endured. We are tcld that when, but a few days 
vefore his death, he was visited by his friends; F roberi, Ambevbach. 
and Episcopius, he playfully reminded. them the three friends of 
Job, and asked where were their torr. ames and the ashes to 
be sprinkled upon their heads. This brings’ to ‘our remembrance the 
humorous expressions which continued to flow from the lips and pen 
of Sydney Smith even to the last, and which, in his case as in that 
of Erasmus, were accompanied by a benignity and sweetness that 
seemed to rob the approach to the dark valley of more than half 
its gloom.* 


with its appearance, but noticed, as he thought, that a fly had settled 
upon the face. He went up to dislodge the intruder, and tried to do so 
once and again, but the fly refused to move. At length he discovered 
that it was no real fly, but only an imitation, and was so filled with 
admiration of the skill implied in its execution, that he could not rest 
until its author was discovered; and after long time and pains found 
that it was Holbein. 

* Like all thoroughly good-tempered men, Erasmus could heartily 
enjoy a joke, though made at his own expense. As he himself says, 
‘Tantam vim habet lepos, et jucunditas sermonis, ut etiam in nos apte 
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Wit usually evaporates in any attempt at translation into another 
language ; and, to appreciate that of Erasmus, his works must be 
read in the original. The most generally interesting are the ‘ Col- 
“loquies,’ and the ‘Praise of Folly,’ (to which we have already 
referred), the ‘Similes,’ the ‘ Apophthegms,’ and the ‘ Preacher. In 
the ‘Similes,’ we have a collection of w#’s and sic’s probably un- 
equalled in all literature, and generally of the most pointed character. 
The ‘Apophthegms’ contain, in eight books, a vast body of sparkling 
anecdote, and, next to the ‘ Adages,’ suggest, more vividly than any 
of his other writings, the vast erudition of the author. Erasmus 
himself complained of his ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ or ‘ Preacher,’ that it was 
composed somewhat against the grain—‘ mihi quidem hoc argumentum 
nunquam arrisit.’ It was undoubtedly written in very unfavourable 
circumstances, amid great suffering, and with the conviction that 
death could not be far off. Yet to our mind it is one of its author’s 
wisest as well as wittiest productions. Like most of his works, it 
may perhaps be deemed unduly prolix, but it is nevertheless most 
delightful as well as profitable reading. As a practical treatise on 
Homiletics we have never seen its equal. Its tone will be obvious 
from a single sentence. ‘ Deplorably does that man err who imagines 
‘ that he can attain to the true sense of Scripture, unless breathed 
‘ upon by the same Spirit that inspired it. And not less does he err 
‘ who believes thnt ke cat perform the part of a true preacher, unless 
full oF that: ‘Heavenly Spirit'without whom no one can call Jesus 
‘Lord. - It is He who: imparé3'Soth the heart and the tongue of fire.’ 
good ‘déal of tke first sed fourth books might perhaps with ad- 
vantage have been omitted, but the second and third books contain 
a vast amount of the most valuable advice to preachers, in a style full 
of interest and attractiveness. 

But it is in his correspondence, and some of his ‘ Adages,’ that 
the geniality of Erasmus’ disposition is most fully expressed. His 


tortis dicteriis delectemur.’ He was certainly the best-abused man of 
his day, both by Protestants and Papists, and the silliest puns were 
made upon his name. He was styled ‘ Errasmus ab errando,’ ‘ Arasmus 
ab arando,’ ‘ Hrasinus ab asino,’ but he bore both abuse and banter 
wonderfully well. One of the many plays upon his name occurs in 
these lines suggested for his epitapb,— 
‘Hic jacet Kras-mus, qui quondam bonus erat mus; 
Rodere qui solitus, roditur a vermibus.’ 

Jortin (ii. 133) says of this, that ‘it is so superlatively bad that it 
deserves on that account to be transcribed:’ the false quantities pro- 
bably disgusted him. 
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letters overflow with the tenderest affection for his friends, and with 
the warmest tribute to their worth. Space will not allow us to 
quote, and we must be content with simply referring to his sketches 
of Sir Thomas More (Ep. 447), of the printer Froben (Zp. 922), of 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury (Eccles. Op. V. 810), and of the 
young Archbishop of St. Andrews in the ‘Adage’ (Op. II. 554), 
entitled, ‘Spartam nactus es, hance orna.’ In these, and many other 
passages, the warmth of Erasmus’ heart is strikingly revealed ; and 
the cordiality of his attachments, as well as his abiding gratitude for 
any kindnesses conferred upon him, make themselves strongly felt. 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting of all those genial sketches of 
his friends which he presents, is that in which he delineates the 
character of the holy monk Vitrarius, and compares it with that of 
Dean Colet. We hardly know any passage in all literature more 
beautiful than this (Zras. Zp. 435), more graphic in its details, more 
elevated in its tone, more sympathetic with all that is pure and 
Christ-like in human conduct.* No one can read it without con- 
ceiving the highest admiration both for those whom it so lovingly 
portrays, and for the man who could with his whole heart describe 
such excellence. We cannot help feeling how often, as Erasmus met 
with the friends on whose merits he dwells with so much ardour, the 
saying of Horace must have been fulfilled— 


*O qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt!’ 
while we are sure he would have added with the genial Roman, 
‘Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.’ 


And now we have to notice the boldness and independence of 
judgment which must strike every impartial reader as characteristic 
of the works of Erasmus. 

It has indeed become common to speak of the ‘timid’ Erasmus, 
and there is a certain amount of truth in the epithet. One of his 
friends, describing his character after his death, uses the following 
language, which probably sums up the prevailing impression regard- 
ing him :—‘ Meticulosior fuit, et timens offensionum, atque hoc unice 
‘in vita studuit, ut omnium ordinum et generum benevolentiam col- 


* This most charming letter was addressed in 1519 by Erasmus to his 
Protestant friend, Jonas. ‘Spatiis exclusus iniquis,’ we cannot venture 
to quote from it, as we should not know where tostop. This one sen- 
tence may be given from its close,—‘ Si me audies, Jona, non dubitabis 
hos duos Diyorum adscribere catalogo: etiamsi nullus unquam Pontifex 
eos referat in canonem.’ 


— 
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‘ ligeret.’ But this statement must be taken with large qualification. 
If his excessive love of peace led Erasmus at times to disguise or con- 
ceal his opinions, it may, with equal truth, be affirmed that, viewing 
his writings as a whole, there is scarcely anything about them 
which will strike a reader more than the audacity by which they are 
distinguished. 

Look, for example, at his persistent attack on prevailing supersti- 
tions. Long before Luther was heard of, Erasmus had, in the boldest 
tones, proclaimed the need for reformation in the Church. He spared 
none, from the Pope himself down to those mendicant monks who 
were the plague of his life. Listen to the following words, written 
in 1509, and then let any one venture to brand the man who dared 
to utter them with the stigma of cowardice :*— 


‘ Nowadays, popes, cardinals, and bishops eagerly rival, and almost 
surpass, the example of princes (in wickedness)...... If the chief 
pontiffs, who occupy the place of Christ, would try to imitate His life, 
and thus endure poverty and toil, while they taught others, and bore the 
cross, and manifested indifference to this world, or, if they would but 
think what is implied in the name Pope (father), or in the title of 
Holiness, what life on earth eould be regarded as more trying than 
theirs? And who would buy it at every cost, or, when bought, would 
preserve it by sword, poison, and all sorts of violence? How many 
advantages would they at once lose if wisdom only entered their breasts 
(Folly is here the speaker). Wisdom, do I say? Yea, even one grain 
of that good sense (salis) of which Christ speaks. Such wealth, such 
honour, such power, so many victories, offices, positions of influence, 
taxes, indulgences, such numbers of horses, mules, attendants, enjoy- 
ments!..... Into the place of these would come watchings, fastings, 
tears, addresses, sermons, studies, sighs, and a thousand miserable 
labours of the same kind. . . . . . They deal only in interdicts, suspen- 
sions, punishments, anathemas, pictures representing vengeance, and that 
terrific thunderbolt by which, at will, they sink the souls of men in 
the very depths of hell. This shaft is discharged by holy fathers in 
Christ, and by His vicars against none more fiercely than against thoso 
who (instigante Diabolo!) try to diminish or waste the patrimony of 
Peter. Although these are his words in the Gospel, ‘‘ We have left all 
and followed thee,” yet they call lands, towns, taxes, imposts, and rule 
over others, his patrimony. And while, burning with zeal for Christ, 
they fight for these things with fire and sword, and shed torrents of 
Christian blood, they believe, forsooth! that they are defending that 
Church which is the Spouse of Christ; its enemies, as they call them, 
being bravely put to the rout. As if, in truth, there could be any more 
fatal enemies of the Church than impious popes, who, by their silence, 


* Eras, Op. IV. 482. 
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allow Christ to become less and less known in the world, by the rules 
devised for their own advantage fetter His truth, and corrupt it by 
forced interpretations—yea, cruelly murder it by their pestilent life.’ 


This is the man who has so often been accused of flattering popes 
and prelates, in order that he might obtain a cardinal’s hat! And, 
be it remembered, that the passage above quoted from the ‘ Praise of 
Folly, is by no means a solitary one in the writings of Erasmus. 
We might quote words quite as strong from the ‘Sileni Alci- 
biadis, and others of the adages. In fact, the language’ we have 
cited is fairly representative of the tone pervading the whole of our 
author’s writings. He is constantly inveighing against superstition 
and sin, especially as exhibited in the persons of ecclesiastics. Holi- 
ness of heart and life are habitually insisted on by him as essential 
to Christian character, in opposition to that trust in outward cere- 
monies, or acts of devotion, which then so lamentably prevailed. 
He will have Christ exalted, though churchmen should be humbled. 
He will have a free salvation proclaimed, though the coffers of the 
priests should thus be impoverished. He will have light everywhere 
diffused—the light of literature and the light of life—though the 
gainful practices by which monks, and bishops, and popes have 
waxed rich or powerful, should thus be exposed, and chased away 
for ever. 

It was, therefore, a true instinct which led the bigoted Romanists of 
his day to look upon Erasmus as their deadly enemy, and which has 
secured for his works the honour of holding a place in the /ndex of 
the Romish Church. It is impossible that the distinctive errors of 
Popery can flourish, while the writings of Erasmus are generally 
read. These strike at the root of all that is fitted to foster supersti- 
tion, and tend to the encouragement and dissemination of the doctrines 
of truth. 

Why, then, did not Erasmus leave the Church of Rome, and join 
the Protestants? That is the question which is continually asked, 
and the answer given to which is thought to be an indelible disgrace 
upon his memory. Timidity, self-seeking, love of ease, are declared 
to have been the motives which restrained him ; and thus he is sup- 
posed to have clung outwardly to Rome, while his heart was all the 
while with Luther. We emphatically protest against any such con- 
clusion. To us it appears certain that Erasmus felt himself bound in 
conscience to remain in what he believed to be the Catholic Church. 
The one fatal principle of Popery, which he never could shake off, 
was the deference which he deemed due to ancient opinion, and eccle- 
siastical authority. He held this, and then this, of necessity, held him. 
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He could not, while so fettered, escape from a Church which, though 
he saw it to be fearfully corrupt, he nevertheless considered to be the 
Church of the living God. And, then, the violent language and reso- 
lute acts of Luther did much to repel him. His quiet spirit shrank 
from the words of fire, and the deeds of daring, in which the Saxon 
Reformer revelled, He hoped and believed that the needed reforma- 
tion could be effected by milder measures. Let only ignorance, he 
thought, give place to knowledge, and men will be ashamed of the 
follies and errors with which the pure religion of Christ had become 
encrusted. In this we believe he was mistaken, and we rejoice that 
Luther was led to follow a bolder and more decisive course. Erasmus 
had no adequate conception of the deep-seated corruption which then 
existed in the Church, or of the hopelessness of curing it by merely 
pacific and conciliatory efforts. He did not know, as we know now, 
that had Popery not received that mortal blow inflicted upon it by 
the Reformation, every voice calling for improvement would speedily 
have been silenced, and he himself would probably have been the 
first to be committed to the flames. But, while we own that he was 
mistaken as to the remedy then called for, let us not attribute to 
want of principle what was, in fact, due to an error in judgment. 
His consistent testimony against the evils then prevailing in the 
Church, his unsparing denunciation of the ambition of princes and 
prelates, with his eloquent exposure of the sinfulness and horrors of 
war, as to be found, for instance, in his exposition of the adage, 
‘Dulce bellum inexpertis,’ his free and forcible criticism of many 
views then prevailing in the Church, and his truly noble testimonies 
to the worth of Luther and the other Reformers on many occasions 
when a more prudent man would either have been silent or expressed 
himself in very different terms *—all forbid us to regard Erasmus as 


* Such passages in his writings are almost numberless : let two refer- 
ences suffice. Mountjoy, his life-long friend, had urged him to write 
against Luther, but he replies in a letter highly commendatory of the 
Reformer, while blaming his excesses. In this letter (Zp. 606, p. 682) 
the following words occur :—‘‘ Lutherum vocare fungum, perfacile est ; 
idoneis argumentis tueri causam fidei, mihi certe difficillimum. Et hac- 
tenus (Ann. 1521) non admodum successit aliis.” Still more remarkable 
is his testimony to Luther’s merits, in a long letter to Cardinal Campegius 
( Ep.547, p. 596 :)—*‘ Audiebam eximios viros probatz doctrine probate- 
que religionis sibi gratulari, quod in hujus viri libros incidissent. Vide- 
bam ut quisque esset integerrimis moribus, et Evangelice puritati 
proximus, ita minime infensum Luthero. Porrd yita praedicabatur, et ab 
iis qui doctrinam non ferebant.” 
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having been that cautious, timid, vacillating being he has been so 
often represented, and cannot fail to excite, in the impartial reader, 
admiration of the courage with which he expressed opinions certain 
to be distasteful to those on whom, humanly speaking, his destiny 
depended. 

We have reserved to the last the few remarks we have to make on 
the true and heart-felt piety of Erasmus. 

It is painful to find how often this has been denied or questioned. 
By the ignorant monks of his own day he was, of course, denounced 
as an infidel and an atheist. But he has not fared much better at 
the hands of some Protestant writers. Milner, for example, is not 
ashamed to express himself as follows in a section of his work,* 
headed ‘ Scepticism of Erasmus :’— 


‘Luther, in various parts of the Bondage of the Will, had more than 
insinuated that Erasmus was unsound, not only in some of the great 
articles of the Christian faith, but even in the leading truths of natural 
religion. Erasmus took fire at this’ (as what honest man would not 
have done ?), ‘and repeatedly declared the accusation to be the greatest of 
all possible calumnies. In particular, at the conclusion of the first 
book of his Hyperaspistes, ho makes a declaration, with all imaginary 
solemnity, of his most entire and sincere faith in God and the Holy 
Scriptures.’ 

Yet in spite of this he goes on to quote some ‘ testimonies’ (of the 
most trifling nature) ‘which have had weight with many orthodox 
‘ divines, in inducing them to deny the soundness, and to suspect the 
‘ sincerity, of this eminent scholar.’ Among these ‘orthodox’ but 
certainly most uncharitable divines, is doubtless to be reckoned Dr. 
Cox, who, in his ‘ Life of Melancthon’ (p. 35), refers to Erasmus as 
‘ vacillating, avaricious, and artful.’ Mr. Hallam has, with his usual 
fairness (‘ Literary History,’ i. 361), thoroughly exposed the ground- 
lessness of these accusations. To give only one other specimen, the 
following passage from D’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the Reformation ’ 
(I. ch. viii.), makes us blush for the charity of some Protestant 
champions :—‘ Erasmus, by deserting the standard of the Gospel, 
‘deprived himself of the affection and esteem of the noblest men of 
‘the period in which he lived, and must, doubtless, have forfeited 
‘those heavenly consolations which God sheds in the hearts of those 
‘ who conduct themselves as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. At least 
‘ we have some indication of this in his bitter tears, his painful vigils, 
‘and troubled sleep,’ &c. What would D’Aubigné have said had the 
same principle of judgment been applied to Luther, as explaining 


* ‘History of the Church,’ V. xii. 7. 
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that terrible period in the life of the Reformer, of which Milner 
gives such a harrowing account (‘ Hist.’ V. ch.xv.)? The logic of the 
passage reminds us of the well-known story respecting Milton and 
Charles II., when, the poet having been asked by the king whether 
he did not regard his blindness as a judgment sent upon him for 
having written against Charles I., Milton replied, ‘If such is your 
‘rule of judging, your Majesty should remember that your royal 
‘ father lost his head !’ 

The positive proofs of Erasmus’ piety to be found in his writings 
are most satisfactory. We pity any one who can peruse his treatises 
‘Exchiridion militis Christani,’ ‘De immensa misericordia Dei,’ ‘ De 
‘contemptu mundi,’ and others, without being convinced that the 
man who wrote them was possessed of an earnestly religious spirit. 
The same inference must be drawn from the very latest of his pro- 
ductions. His beautiful expositions of Psalms Ixxxiv. and xv., the 
one written in 1533, and the other in 1536, within a few months 
of his death, are pieces of lofty practical devotion. And then when 
the end came, it was accompanied neither by the apathy of scepticism 
on the one hand, nor by any of the observances of superstition on the 
other; but it was with such simple utterances as, ‘Lord, deliver 
‘me!’—‘ Jesus, have mercy !’—that the great scholar passed into 
eternity. 

Some, however, who have not questioned Erasmus’ piety, have 
said that he was unsound on some great articles of the Christian 
faith. In his own day, he was often accused of being inclined to 
Arianism, and we regret to find Mr. Drummond repeating the accu- 
sation. We have not space to quote the passages in which this is 
done, but the charge itself is to our mind sufficiently refuted by 
express declarations of Erasmus to the contrary, and by his very 
plain and decided exposition of the cardinal text, John i. 1.* 

The real failings of Erasmus lie on the surface, and may be very 
briefly dismissed. Speaking generally, the great defect of his charac- 
ter was want of magnanimity. While it may truly be said of Luther 
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* Mr. D. has a most unfortunate note (erroneously marked as a quota- 
tion) Vol. II. 362; for the passage to which he refers distinctly states 
Erasmus’ belief in the doctrine of the Trinity ; and he is equally unfortu- 
nate in arguing (II. 162) that Erasmus must have inclined to Arian- 
ism, because with all orthodox writers, he regarded the Father as mnyi 
@edrnros. The only plausible ground on which the orthodoxy of 
Erasmus can be assailed is that he set aside what he deemed several 
irrelevant texts usually alleged in support of the divinity of Christ. He 
held, however, firmly to others which seemed to him conclusive. 
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that he was a hero, and would willingly have become a martyr, no 
such language could be used in regard to Erasmus. He himself was 
well aware of this defect. Writing in 1521 to Pace, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, he says:—‘ Non omnes ad martyrinm satis habent roboris ; 
‘vereor autem, ne si quid inciderit tumultus Petrum sim imitaturus.’ 
Few are willing to make such a candid confession of pusillanimity, 
however truly they might do it. There is in this, as in several other 
respects, an interesting resemblance between Erasmus and Horace. 
Few other Romans would have made the confession which the poet 
does (Od. ii, 7), that he had fled from the field of the Philippi, ‘ relicta 
non bene parmuld.’ And perhaps we may add that, while neither 
Erasmus nor Horace can be ranked among heroic souls, yet, judg- 
ing by the nobly independent language which both could at times 
employ, we are not to interpret too rigidly the terms in which they 
describe themselves as so destitute of courage. 

Springing naturally from his general want of greatness of soul, 
there is what we cannot help feeling to be a kind of meanness in the 
way in which Erasmus solicits his friends for pecuniary assistance. 
We must, no doubt, remember that the times in which he lived were 
very different from our own, and that struggling scholars could not 
then subsist, except by a kind of honourable mendicancy. Still, 
there is an absence of delicacy in the way in which Erasmus flagitates 
his patrons for money, that his warmest admirers must feel humi- 
liating ; and even worse, there is a positive indecency in the haste 
with which, as soon as he hears of the death of his generous friend, 
Warham, he speculates on the best means of supplying the pecuniary 
loss which he had thus sustained. 

Of ambition, in the vulgar sense of the word, we entirely acquit 
Erasmus. There is every reason to accept his own repeated declara- 
tion, that he desired neither great wealth nor high dignity. He 
might have been a bishop, and he was almost created a cardinal ; 
but, in both cases, he shrank from the intended honour. Kings 
could not draw him to their courts by the most splendid offers ; 
pontiffs could not kindle his hopes by a prospect of the loftiest 
dignity. He had, however, great literary ambition, and in that 
respect could hardly bear ‘a rival near his throne. He sought to 
be acknowledged as chief in the republic of letters, and, notwith- 
standing the different reasons which he himself assigns for his 
habitual use of a seal, with the proud motto, ‘ Cedo nulli,’ engraven 
upon it, we cannot help finding in this fact an assertion of his claims. 
Nor can it be denied that he was jealous of his learned contemporary 
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Budeus. It is far from being to his credit that in the Ciceronianus 
he names that illustrious scholar (the greatest Grecian of his day), 
along with a man of far inferior reputation ; and although Erasmus 
explains his having done so on other grounds, we feel that the only 
true explanation is that he was jealous of the erudition of the 
eminent French scholar, and yielded to the temptation covertly to 
disparage it. 

There is also at times an apparent want of straightforwardness in 
the conduct of Erasmus. This comes painfully out in the wranglings 
in which he was involved with luckless and rash Ulrich von Hutten, 
and after him with Eppendorf, who was certainly an unscrupulous 
man, but had good ground for complaint against Erasmus. There is 
also an occasional paltering with truth to be detected in his writings, 
which makes us doubtful how far we can accept as genuine his 
apparent denial of the authorship of the famous dialogue, Julius 
Lxclusus. His contemporaries seem to have valued these denials 
but little, for the dialogue was almost universally ascribed to him, 
and it certainly is composed very much in his spirit and style.* 

But when we have admitted these, and perhaps some other foibles 
in Erasmus, they constitute only the ‘macule pauce’ in a character 
in which it may be truly said, ‘plura nitent,’ and they are but faint 
spots in the glory of one who may be justly described as having been 
the great leader of the Renaissance, the great precursor of the 
Reformation, the great founder of modern Biblical exegesis, and, in 
a word, the great initiator of that school of literary, political, and 
religious thought which prevails at the present day. } 

In now bringing to a close this hasty survey of the character of 
Erasmus, there linger on our ear two beautiful words which were 
very dear to his heart—‘ Evangelical peace.’ That was the grand 
desire of his soul, but, alas! how far is it from having even yet been 
acquired by the world! Most painful is it to think that, during the 
three hundred and thirty-eight years which have elapsed since his 
death, the chasm between Popery and Protestantism, instead of 
narrowing, has always been growing wider, so that the two com- 


* Erasmus, in a letter to Campegius (Zp. 416, p. 437) appears greatly to 
prevaricate on this subject. He seems very plainly to deny the authorship, 
yet never does so expressly. In a ‘Colloquy’ prefixed to the Oxford 
edition of the Julius, we read, ‘ Veracior erat Erasmus, quam ut negaret : 
prudentior quam ut ignosceret.’ 

T Space will not allow us to dwell on the vast services which Erasmus 
has thus rendered to mankind: we can only refer our readers to M, De 
Laur’s second yolume, in which they are admirably described. 
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munities are farther than ever apart at the present day. We see 
no hope that a union can take place between them until Rome 
renounces her proud pretensions, and abandons her unscriptural 
doctrines. But the prospect is more encouraging when we look at 
Protestant churches themselves. In these, there is now almost every- 
where discernible a tendency to fall back on the great truths which 
all in common accept, and to leave, as matters for mere private 
opinion, those special views of subordinate points which have 
hitherto kept them separate, And it is interesting to find Erasmus 
in this, as in so many other respects, anticipating the spirit which is 
beginning to animate so many sections of the Christian Church. 


‘ Those doctrines only,’* he says, ‘ ought to be introduced into a creed 
which are plainly revealed in Scripture, or which bear directly upon 
salvation. Now, these are few, and it is easier to persuade men of the 
truth of a few points than of a multitude. But, at present, we make 
a thousand articles out of one; yet some of these are of a kind that it 
matters nothing as respects salvation, whether men doubt of them, or do 
not even understand them. Such is human nature, however, that when- 
ever anything has been formed into dogma, it will be clung to with the 
utmost pertinacity. Let me add that the sum of the Christian faith is 
simply this—that we acknowledge all our hope to be placed in God, who 
graciously gives us all things through Jesus His Son; that we are 
redeemed by His death and united to His body by means of baptism, so 
that, being dead to tho lusts of this world, we may live in conformity 
with His teaching and example, not only committing no evil, but seek- 
ing to do good unto all, and, if any affliction overtake us, we bear it 
patiently, sustained by the hope of that reward which certainly awaits 
all pious souls at His coming, and that we daily advance from one 
degree of excellence to another, while yet we claim no merit to our- 
selves, but ascribe all that is good in us to God. These are the things to 
be most earnestly pressed on the attention of mankind, until they become 
part and parcel, as it were, of their very nature. But if there are per- 
sons who wish to search into the Divine nature, or the union of the two 
natures in Christ, or into certain abstruse points connected with the 
sacraments, with the view of lifting their minds above the world and all 
meaner things, let them have full liberty to do so, provided that men in 
general are not compelled to accept, as a matter of course, what either 
one or another has been pleased to believe on such points.’ 


If the Christian and rational course thus sketched by Erasmus be 
followed by Protestant Churches in our own day, his life-long dream 
of an ‘Evangelical peace’ will, at last, have received a partial 
fulfiluzent. 

* Ep. 478, p. 621. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Early Russian History. By W.R.8. Rarston, M.A. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


This volume is well calculated to supply, for the moment, a cryin 
want in our national literature. We have no good history of Russia, an 
this little work, though dealing only with its earlier stages, is decidedly 
welcome as a stopgap, which may appease our wants till works of a more 
solid nature appear. We do not say this ina spirit of detraction ; the 
author lays no claim to the title of historian, but aptly compares his book 
to the snack or ‘ zaknoka’ with which the Russians, in common with other 
northern races, are accustomed to whet their appetites previous to a 
repast. We may as well state at once that the style in which the book 
is written is vivid and picturesque, its design precise and lucid, its narra- 
tive flowing and attractive, and that its chief defect lies in its sources of 
information being almost exclusively Russian. 

The early history of Russia, understanding by this phrase the portion 
anterior to the accession of the House of Romanhoff in 1613, is marked 
out broadly into four great epochs. The first, or Scandinavian period, 
extending from the foundation of the empire by Ruric and his fellow- 
vikings in 862, till the death of Yaroslaff the Great, in 1054, is remark- 
able for the rapid extension of the frontiers of the young empire west- 
wards and southwards, till, under the auspices of these northern warriors, 
Russia bade fair at once to assume a menacing attitude for her neigh- 
t bours. But during the second, which lasted for more than two centuries, 
the fatal appanage system came into play. The land was parcelled out 
into as many principalities as there were members of the House of Ruriec, 
and torn by the domestic feuds of these rival potentates. This smoothed 
the way for the Tartar invasion, and for more than two centuries the people 
groaned under the horrors of Mongol oppression. At length, commencing 
with the reign of Ivan Kalita, in 1328, the principality of Moscow began 
to grow in power and importance, and to absorb the various appanages 
which lay about it. This became the nucleus of the great Russian em- 
pire. Its grand princes flattered and caressed the Tartar Khans until 
they were at last strong enough to throw off the yoke altogether; this 
was consummated in the reign of Ivan the Terrible (1533-1584). 

We wish Mr. Ralston had been a little less emphatic in his condemna- 
tion of Boris Gedunoff (p.228), who was a great man, and did his best for 
Russia. In the opinion of some he would, had he lived, have anticipated 
the reforms of Peter the Great. As it was, we doubt whether his influ- 
ence was ‘disastrous’ for Russia. He certainly ‘annexed’ the peasants 
to the soil, but the latter had contracted the roving habits of their Tar- 
tar conquerors, and the abandonment of these was an indispensable pre- 
liminary to civilization. At all events, the Romanhoffs, who succeeded 
him, must share the responsibility ; they rivetted the chains which he 
had forged, and more especially Peter the Great, who, by the introduc- 
tion of the Capitation Tax, made it the interest of every landed proprietor 
to prevent the escape of serfs from his estates. The blame of a great 
social revolution can seldom be laid to one individual man’s account. 
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Modern Birmingham and its Institutions: a Chronicle of Local 
Events, from 1841—1871. Compiled and Edited by 
Joun Atrrep Lonerorp, LL.D., F.R.H.S. Vol. I. 
Simpkin and Marshall. Birmingham: E. C. Osborne. 


This is a completion of ‘The History of the Hardware Village for 
One Hundred and Thirty Years,’ the first part of which was told in the 
author’s ‘Century of Birmingham Life.’ Like Huddersfield, Birming- 
ham has had one of those gigantic growths rapid as the mushroom, but 
likely to be permanent as the greatness of England, which are so 
characteristic of modern commercial life, both in England and America. 
All that can here be said about this first volume, which brings the 
chronicle down to the close of 1859, is that it is a compilation from news- 
papers, arranged diurnally, and giving a concise digest of events. A 
good deal of it is necessarily surplusage for general readers, but the 
work will be a valuable municipal record. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, M.A, 
Maemillan and Co. 


Mr. Green has striven manfully to fulfil the promise of his title-page, 
and to give usa history of the conditions and development, social and 
political, of the English people. The reaction of modern historians 
against ‘drum and trumpet history’ is a wholesome one. It is one of 
the fruits of that higher philosophy of history which has become possible 
in our day, and about which Professor Flint is so ably telling us. But 
it must be remembered that ‘drums and trumpets’ are very largely the 
outcome of a nation’s life; armies and kings are possibilities only because 
of the sympathies, or the ignorance, or the degradation ofa people. Mr. 
Green tells us about the things that enter most potently into the life of 
nations, that are the outcome of it, and react upon it. His book is 
hecessarily a summary, but it is put together with great literary skill, 
and is interesting to read. It is the work of a thorough and careful 
scholar of the school of Mr. Freeman and Professor Stubbs. Mr. 
Green’s style is vigorous and pointed, his thought robust, and his sym- 
pathies liberal. We have tested his book in its crucial parts. His 
estimate of Edward I., for instance, and more especially of the Stuarts, 
Cromwell, and the Commonwealth; and the test is satisfactory. In 
speaking of Cromwell, for instance, the spirit of the historian is rigidly 
maintained, and while his faults are not spared, justice is done to the 
great qualities and services of England’s uncrowned king. Forbearing 
any discussion of special points, we can only say generally the history 
is succinct, scholarly, liberal, and readable, and in every way most able. 
For schools and students preparing for examinations it must be awarded 
the palm above all others. There is no other to be compared with it. 
History of India, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 

L. J. Trorrer, Author of ‘Studies in Biography,’ &c. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Mr. Trotter has skilfully performed a somewhat difficult task. Called 
upon by the Committee of Literature of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge to prepare a succinct and popular history of 
India, it became his duty to produce a work which, while presenting 
the broad outlines of the great story, would avoid encumbering it with 
needless details (however important in themselves), and yet within 
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comparatively narrow compass present a faithful picture of all that is 
of most interest in the history of our Indian Empire. That the author 
has succeeded in his attempt we do not think will be doubted by any 
impartial critic. He has done so because he has not followed slavishly in 
the wake of any previous writer, of all the number who haye written 
authoritatively on the subject, but has ventured to follow out his own 
lines of research, in order to form his own independent judgment on 
the many complex problems which it presents to view. It would be 
vain, of course, to hope that a work of this nature should be absolutely 
guarded against the possibility of error; and there are, doubtless, 
opinions expressed and views maintained upon both men and things 
that will be disapproved by many. Nevertheless, it may be honestly 
and fairly said that Mr. Trotter has worthily discharged the task laid 
upon him, has in no case merely echoed the opinions of others, but has 
candidly and searchingly formed hisown; and before beginning his work 
had evidently sufficiently mastered his subject to be able to design a 
comprehensive plan of treatment peculiar to himself. Considering the 
primary objects of the publication, some may think more space than was 
requisite is occupied with the early history of India; which is merely 
introductory matter necessary to be gone over, to put the reader in the 
position of appreciating the sequel, by knowing the springs and influ- 
ences that haye moulded its character. There is so much in these 
introductory chapters, however, which is of value, in its bearing upon 
the state of India and its subsequent history, that any excess in this 
direction is a very pardonable fault. The story proves more interesting 
of course as it comes into more direct connection with the present time ; 
and Mr. Trotter’s account of the great mutiny is at once graphic and 
concise. His judgments on the men who haye founded, built up, and 
ruled our Indian Empire are marred by no party bias. In dealing with 
contemporaries the same admirable impartiality is visible. Altogether 
the work is eminently creditable to the author’s industry and intelli- 
gence, and is written—if we except a few slips in the preface—in a 
vigorous, clear, and pictorial style, which makes it easy, yet impressive 
reading. An unusually ample table of contents, and an index add to the 
= the work as a portable and conyenient handbook of the history 
a. 


The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Tuxo- 
porE Martin. With Portraits and Views. Vol. I. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Every additional revelation of Prince Albert’s character shows how 
much more than grief for a personal loss is the reverential worship with 
which the Queen cherishes his memory. The thirteen years that have 
elapsed since his death have in no sense discredited the outburst of 
sorrowful homage from both press and pepe which his death elicited. 
Indeed, the estimates then vaguely formed of his personal goodness, his 
intellectual abilities, and his irreproachable wisdom in his very difficult 
position, have rather been heightened by more exact knowledge, and by 
the manifold lights of slowly-formative history. The conjunction of a 
sovereign, whose excellencies now provoke almost unseemly laudation— 
and will one day, when the restraints of her living presence are removed, 
receive a worship such as, perhaps, no sovereign has ever won, and not 
from England only, but from the whole civilized world—and a consort 
such as Prince Albert, against whom not a single fault has been charged, 
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is without a parallel in the history of nations, and is cause for a thankful- 
ness to God which, we believe, is strongly, if but vaguely felt. It were 
foolish to attempt a parallel between the Queen and Elizabeth ; or between 
the Queen and Prince Albert and Mary and William III. The circum- 
stances are so different that almost entirely different qualities were 
brought into exercise. But the presumption is greatly in favour of 
Victoriaandher husband; and that, founded on revelations of the character 
of both, which are now very ample, and can hardly be mistaken. For in 
this volume the Queen has permitted indications of her own character as 
wife, mother, and sovereign, more full than we have hitherto had, and 
which attest her to be a woman of equal tenderness and strength. Of 
her tenderness we haye had ample proof—that she has a strength capable 
of even heroism is more than suspected. Her intellectual penetration, 
and broad, vigorous judgments of men like Nicholas and Louis Phillippe; 
her moral elevation and fearlessness, as shown in her letter to the Queen 
of the Belgians about the Spanish marriages, and her calm fortitude, 
as expressed in 1848, when half the thrones of Europe were overturned— 
‘ From the first (during her confinement) I heard all that passed; and 
‘ my only thoughts and talk were politics. But I never was calmer and 
‘ quieter, or less nervous. Great events make me calm; it is only trifles 
‘ that irritate my nerves,’—are those of no ordinary woman. Perhaps no 
greater testimony to the superior qualities of Prince Albert could be given 
than the fact that he so completely conquered the judgment and heart 
of his wife. Ifthe Queen is infinitely greater in the perfect womanliness 
and wifeliness of her deportment towards the Prince than she could haye 
been by any regal assumptions, the Prince is infinitely greater in having 
secured from such a woman a love and reverence not often equalled in 
the records of domestic affection, and evidently founded as much upon 
his qualities as the consort of a great monarch, as upon his qualities as 
the husband of a loving woman. Evidently the Queen found no short- 
coming in either his counsel or his: strength, and her reverence for him 
springs out of her estimate of him in both capacities. 

Hence she seems to glory in every revelation to the _— people and 
to the world of what he really was. This is virtually the fourth presenta- 
tion of him under her sanction—her own ‘Journal,’ the ‘ Early Years of 
the Prince Consort,’ and Baron Stockmar’s ‘Memoirs.’ Neither of these, 
however, was the completed monument which is both possible and desir- 
able, and which the Queen has here entrusted to the very able hands of 
Mr. Theodore Martin ; who, it is only necessary to say, has executed his 
very difficult task with a dignity, manliness, and judiciousness that could 
not have been surpassed. The ‘Memoir’ is, of course, a partial one, but 
with that partiality, which is the necessary qualification of every bio- 

apher ; no one suspects that there is a differing judgment to form. In 
this Mr. Martin is far more happy in his subject than Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold ; only, as one of his critics points out, it will be necessary for him, 
in the next volume, if he would really do justice to the Prince, not 
merely to narrate what he did, but to exhibit his inner life, and the pro- 
cesses that moulded it. . 

That Prince Albert was much more than a mere amiable dilettante in 
music, poetry, and art, making sentimental love to the Queen, this 
volume clearly shows; and we — the next will show it more fully. 
The kind of undefined dislike with which, at first, he was regarded by 
the English people, and especially by the aristocracy, who deemed 
him something of a prig, manifestly sprung from the consummate self- 
restraint which he imposed upon himself, so as not to compromise either 
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the Queen or himself until he thoroughly understood his position. That 
he was a statesman of no ordinary penetration and breadth, is clear from 
the fact that he never failed to win the respect of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
whichever party was in power—Sir Robert Peel, equally with Lord John 
Russell. His letters aud minutes on Continental affairs, and on the 
political position and relations of England, are more than clear-sighted ; 
they are singularly sagaciousin their penetrationand forecast. It isscarcel, 

too much to say that had he been an English hereditary peer, had the lac 

of constitutional robustness permitted the necessary labour, there is no 
office in the State which his thorough knowledge, his clear judgment, 
and his high-toned policy might not have attained. His modest self- 
estimate and magnanimity are singularly seen in the plain, almost rude 
speaking of Baron Stockmar, who, as a well-tried and privileged friend, 
sometimes rated him like a schoolboy. The book is full of exquisite 
little pictures of home life, especially after his marriage. The Royal House 
was one of the happiest homes in England. Tears start to one’s eyes as 
one reads these indications of conjugal and parental love, and thinks of 
the mysterious Providence which so prematurely left his children father- 
less and his wife a widow. It is scarcely too much to say that only the 
noble excellencies of the Queen have preserved our English throne, while 
others have fallen, and when, had either of her immediate predecessors 
been upon it, it would have fallen also; and that one of the main elements 
of its stability has been the wise, strong excellency of Albert the Good. 


Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert (formerly Ann 
Taylor). With Portraits and Illustrations. Edited by 
JosiaH Ginpert. Two Vols. Henry S. King and Co. 


i In the persistence of intellectual power in some families there is a 
i good deal that may seem to favour the theories of Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
: Galton. One thinks of the Wilberforces, the Arnolds, and the Hares, 
and, as equally gifted, the Taylors. As artists, authors, and scientists, 
through four generations, few families have a more numerous roll of 
- honour. The engraver of illustrations to Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare’ and 
| ‘Bible’ takes high rank among line engravers; the author of the 
‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm’ is only the most eminent of a greatly 
gifted family, now worthily represented in literature by the learned 
author of ‘ Words and Places’ and ‘ Etruscan Researches ;’ and in art 
and literature, both, by the accomplished author of ‘The Dolomite 
Mountains.’ Almost every member of this richly-endowed family would 
have won a name independently ; altogether they present a cluster of 
stars, of different magnitudes indeed, but of collective brilliancy, rarely 
paralleled. 
These tender and beautiful volumes are worthy to stand by the side of 
‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life.’ They are the biographical record of a higher 
ae genius ; they contain memorials of a family, one of whose members 
has achieved a higher literary place than even the accomplished preacher 
and author of ‘ The Mission of the Comforter ;’ and they are written with 
atender beauty and delicacy that could not be surpassed. Only there is 
a difference between the memorials of a Nonconformist Minister’s 
family, even when he is as learned and vigorous as Mr. Gilbert was, 
and an EpiscopalArchdeacon. Only thus can we account for any words in 
disparagement of a record such as this. We have read it with absorbin 
interest, although ‘The Family Pen’ might be supposed to have deotental 
the interest. Its pure, beautiful, high-toned, and pious delineations have 
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an exquisite charm. Astheprincipal author of ‘ Original Poems for Infant 
Minds,’ which won testimonies of admiration from Scott and Southey, Dr. 
Arnold, and Archbishop Whately, and which are still unrivalled in their 
sphere of composition ; as a frequent reviewer in the Eclectic ; and as the 
authoress of innumerable poems and papers, Mrs. Gilbert was a woman 
of remarkable talents, and also of womanly beauty, delicacy, and mother- 
liness, in no way inferior. She was known to the present writer only in 
advanced life; but she appeared to him to approach as nearly ideal 
womanhood, in its matronly maturity, as is perhaps possible in this 
imperfect life. Her husband, too, was a ane 2 e man, whose 
acquisitions and scholarly habits may be inferred from the fact that the 
writer once surprised him in his study, shortly after dinner, when sexa- 
genarians usually indulge in a nap, smoking his pipe, and amusing him- 
self with a work on quaternions. 

We cannot follow Mrs. Gilbert’s life from her early residence in 
Islington, to Lavenham, Colchester, Rotherham, Hull, and Nottingham ; 
nor dwell upon her early essays in authorship, and her achievement of 
success and fame ; nor upon the curious pictures of Nonconformist Church 
life as it existed at Lavenham; nor upon the lights and shadows of thehome 
of a Nonconformist Minister with limited means and a large family; nor 
can we cite the interesting indications of life long gone by, when there 
were no steamboats, nor railroads, when umbrellas were a fashionable 
novelty, and when Ongar and Hull were practically as distant as London 
and Geneva now are. 

The book is full of charming description and incident, and delineates 
a family life which, if not superior in gentle grace and lofty piety to 
religious life now, yet which embodied these in forms that have now 
almost disappeared. We can hardly conceive a life more beautiful or a 
piety more genuine, natural, and tender. 


Autobiography of A. B. Granville, M_D., &c. ; being Eighty-cight 
Years of the Life of a Physician. Edited, with a Brief 
Account of the Last Years of his Life, by his Youngest 
Daughter, Pautina B. Two Vols. Henry 
S. King and Co. 


Many elements contribute to the very amusing character of these 
volumes, in which the adventures of aGil Blas are combined with the oppor- 
tunities of a Sir Henry Holland, and both with an egotism that makes 
every social circle revolve around the authoras primary. Dr. Granville’s 
life was too long, its experience too various, his journal keeping too 
voluminous, and his good stories too numerous, to permit a short notice 
like this to be anything more than a finger-post to direct readers to a 
gossiping book, second only as a contemporary repertory of good things 
to Mr. Greville’s Memoirs. Dr. Granville was descended on the mother’s 
side from Mrs. Delany’s Bevil Granville. His father, Carlo Bozzi, was an 
Italian of aristocratic family, and Postmaster-General of the Austro- 
Lombardic province. He was born in Milan in 1783, received a good 
education, studied medicine at Pavia, had for his fellow students and 
friends Manzoni and Ugo Foscoli, and for his professors Scarpi, and 
Volta the discoverer of the electric pile that bears his name. His first 
tendencies were towards the Church ; he escaped from the Conscription 
in Milan in 1802, took refuge in Ferrara, went to the Ionian Isles, Greece, 
and Constantinople, practising as a physician. He caught the plague, then 
entered the Turkish navy as a medical officer, visited Palestine and 
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Egypt; entered the English service by becoming assistant-surgeon of the 
Rover ; traversed many seas and countries; and ultimately, in 1813, settled 
in London as a medical practitioner, where he assumed the English family 
name of his maternal ancestor, and married an English wife. Patients 
did not at once discover his merits ; in 1814, therefore, he undertook to 
carry despatches to Italy, and narrowly escaped apprehension by the 
Austrians as a spy. He seems to have taken to politics with eager versa- 
tility and much sagacity, only unfortunately his advice was not always 
taken. Thus he foretold the escape of Napoleon from Elba, and advised 
the unification of Italy under a constitutional king of the House of Savoy. 
When he settled down to steady practice, after studying chemistry 
under Dalton, he still, like Sir Henry Holland, indulged in almost yearly 
foreign travel, visited Russia, as well as the countries of Southern Europe, 
and generally gave the result to the public. He seems to think that had 
he arrived in time and beeu permitted access to the Princess Charlotte, 
she might have lived, and that had he not been accidentally absent from 
the sick-room of the Duchess of Clarence—afterwards Queen Adelaide— 
her children might have saton the English throne. He acquired a large 

ractice in aristocratic circles ; came into contact with innumerable nota- 
Pilities, from Napoleon Buonaparte to Lord Paimerston; and wrote many 
books—two very popular ones on the Spas of Germany and the Spas of 
England. He introduced into England the use of hydrocyanic acid; was 
really very clever and amusing; wrote this autobiography in the last 
years of his life; and died nearly ninety years of age. We dare not begin 
= pluck the plums out of the pudding; we can only say that it is full of 
them. 


Life and Letters of Rowland Wiliams, D.D., with Extracts 
Jrom his Note Books. Edited by his Wirz. Two Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


These volumes reveal a side of Dr. Williams’s character, which those 
who have known him only as a theological critic, with certain rational- 
istic tendencies, such as found expression in his ‘ Rational Godliness’ 
and his ‘ Paper on Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,’ contributed to ‘ Ussays 
and Reviews,’ will hardly expect; viz., the great spiritual tenderness and 
devoutness of his nature, finding expression in prayers both formally com- 
posed and spontaneously breaking forth in his journal, which are very 
sincere, searching, and beautiful. It would be difficult to find in either 
Catholic or Puritan prayers more humble and earnest outpourings of 
heart before God. His intellect was very keen, and his uncompromising 
honesty of soul incapable of concealment, equivocation, or temporizing. 
Hence he boldly uttered all that he thought; and possibly the fear of 
not doing so gave exaggeration to his heretical positions. He seems at 
one time‘to have escaped being a High Churchman only through his 
keen intellectual quality joined to sensitive moral feeling. In this his 
biographer contrasts him with even a thinker so free and outspoken as 
Bishop Thirlwall, who, Dr. Williams maintained, censured him officially 
while sharing his sentiments. We think there must have been some 
misapprehension here. Dr. Thirlwall has always evinced a moral courage 
beyond all possibility of finessing. 

We cannot deal with the Memoir as a whole, which is highly interest- 
ing, and is the record of an industrious, scholarly, devout, and manly 
life. We differ from some of Dr. Williams’s conclusions, and venture to 
think that, as in many cases, sheer intellectual keenness led him to con- 
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clusions that moral considerations, which are equally valid data, ought to 
have modified. At Eton, at Cambridge, at Lampeter, and at Broadchalk, 
Dr. Williams was always an indefatigable worker, a thorough scholar, a 
keen thinker, and a devout, fearless man. We regret being compelled to 
deal with this record of him so summarily. He records in one of his 
journals the quotation by Dr. Pusey of a capital mof concerning D’Israeli, 
that ‘his religious belief might probably be compared to the blank leaf 
‘ between the Old and New Testament.’ 


Ulrich von Hutten: his Life aid Times. By Davw Friepricu 
Srrauss. Translated, with the Author’s permission, from 
the Second German Edition, by Mrs. Groner Srures. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


There is something touching in the circumstances under which this 
book was recently given to the English public, no jess than there was 
in those under which it first saw the light. Its author died—himself a 
kind of Hutten of a new crisis—just as it was being published; and his 
biography shows in what a brave and unflinching spirit he fought for the 
ground he had taken, and bore the loss that his determination involved. 
In ‘Ulrich von Hutten’ he unconsciously wrote a section of his own 
biography—in his desire to make literature serve at once to revive 
national spirit and to enshrine the memory of a hero of the past. Like 
Hutten, Strauss was a true patriot, and, politically, a genuine reformer ; 
but he was also a mere humanist, who had escaped from religious influ- 
ence, as the other had never realized it. But unconsciously both have 
helped religion, in aiding the cause of freedom and of a true patriotism. 
It was in 1848, when Austria had concluded a concordat with Rome, and 
all Germany threatened to follow suite, that Strauss set himself to tell 
the story of Hutten; for an example, if haply some new Hutten might 
come forth to save Germany from despair, humiliation, dismemberment ; 
for, as a true patriot, Strauss saw that nothing else could come by sub- 
mission to Rome. 

Hutten has, in High Church irony, been called the Thersites of the 
Reformation, but he was far more truly its Hector. He wrote cutting 
epigrams and epistles, and was not slow to lampoon any who offended 
him; but he wielded the sword as well as the pen, stood his part well, 
and never let words take the place of action. And if he was guilty of 
vicious lampoons, he wrote true poems also; he received, indeed, the laurel 
crown from the Emperor Maximilian in 1517, and was made poet cf the 
Imperial Court. From the early days, when he avenged himself in verse, 
as in other ways also, on Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg, for the murder 
of his cousin, Hans Hutten, and through his ceaseless conflicts with the 
Popedom, and his exposures of the nobles who lulled themselves in a 
luxurious satisfaction while all other classes suffered, he was ever on the 
side of justice and freedom, and popular rights, as he said he was. Yet 
it is very remarkable how the three great master-spirits of the Reforma- 
tion excluded each other. Hutten reproached Erasmus for weak com- 
pliances which could never benefit him, or restore him to favour with the 
powers he had maligned. Luther discredited Hutten for his humanism, 
even while the humanist was more and more putting on the Reformer; and 
Hutten again regarded Luther as narrow, and, we fear, even thought of 
him secretly as a bigot. Yet the three worked, each in his own way, for 
one great end, for which Europe has good cause to be thankful. One of 
the most valuable points in Strauss’s book is that he clearly perceives 
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f this, and brings it out. How humanism helped the Reformation, and 
i has so permeated the thought and culture of Germany as to have hada 
share in later revivals, is stated by him with great clearness and force. 
| The following is a significant passage viewed in this light :— 
if ‘Luther and German Protestantism confined themselves to the 
t ‘ religious sphere, ignored the political, and only availed themselves of 
‘so much of the achievements of humanism as was indispensable for 
‘their purpose. Protestantism, in its conflict with Catholic reaction, 
| ‘destroyed the unity and power of the German Empire, limited the 
‘morals and culture of the German people to a narrow sphere, and 
‘ clothed them in coarse raiment. But within its own sphere it attained 
| ‘ its object, the liberation of the purified church from Rome, the education 
i * of the German people, so far as they would receive it, to independent 
i ‘ religious life. And when the time was come for the hardrind to burst, 
‘liberal humanistic culture and German classical literature sprung out 
| ‘ of the Protestant training. And again, when the time was come, political 
HT ‘ unity and power sprung out of this permeation of the German people 
‘ with humanistic culture.’ 
: Strauss’s book is a powerful plea for tolerance, and was well worth the 
| translating, even at this late day. We are not sure that Mrs. Sturge has 
1 been so well justified in all her omissions, as in the case of the chapter 
H containing the strictures on Hutten’s disease; but if she has erred, it is 
a fault which leans to virtue’s side; for Strauss, although he had a rare 
gift for setting forth leading traits, sometimes overdid facts, and even 
his original Ulrich the English people would never stand. Mrs. Sturge 
has translated and condensed well; and we cordially recommend this 
volume as giving a very clear idea of a man of whom too little is known 
amongst us, seeing that he was one of the earliest and the greatest of 
Protestant Reformers, for whose services we can never be grateful enough. 


David Friedrich Strauss, in his Life and Writings. By Evuarp 
Zevter. Authorized Translation. With a Portrait. Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 

This is a literary and critical biography of the author of ‘ The Life 
of Jesus;’ containing, however, —— information concerning the 
incidents of His somewhat mournful life. His friend represents him as 
affectionate, amiable, and sympathetic ; but we find it difficult to accept 
this estimate of a man who was capable of so hard and unsympathetic a 

resentation of, to say the least, the human character and claims of 

esus of Nazareth. His own separation from his wife, although probably 
the fault was not entirely his, points to the same conclusion. Nor can 
we, in the hard, sharp features of the photographic portrait prefixed to 
the volume read much that is loveable. On the other hand, he had a 
poetical vein in his composition. The impression of perfect sincerity 
and fearlessness is produced by every page. Strauss had to pay a heavy 
professional price for his scepticism. Herr Zeller enumerates his 
numerous works, and gives us a critical estimate, and sometimes an 
analysis of them. The memoir will interest all who care to know how 
Strauss became first the hard pitiless critic of Christianity, and then the 
apostate from it that he was. 


The Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., with Notices of his Books, his 
Kinsmen, and his Friends. By Joun Eorincton Battery. 
Basil Montague Pickering. 

This new life of a man notable and loveable ‘for all time,’ is welcome. 
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It is an immense advance—in a double way—on previous lives of him. 
Its merit is, that the laborious and enthusiastic biographic-compiler has 
brought together from every possible quarter every possible kind of 
material bearing on his hero. kts fault is, that its really important and 
valuable collections are so fragmentarily and discursively presented, and 
so illustrated, and sub-illustrated, and re-illustrated, that the proverbial 
needle is buried, and lost inthe huge bundle of hay. For ourselves, 
indeed, the (literary) hay is acceptable in its enormous totality ; but 
ninety-nine readers in a ‘hundred will be, it is to be feared, repelled 
alike from purchase and perusal by its surplusage of extraneous matter. 

A handy littie book like Russell’s ‘ Memorials’ would contain every 
new fact, and every new interpretation of old facts of the new life. Mr. 
Bailey gives evidence of capacity to furnish such a reasonably-sized, 
well-arranged ‘ Life of Fuller’ as most certainly is a desideratum; and 
having thus printed the results of his prolonged and successful researches, 
he can afford to accept our counsel—to recast and compact his materials, 
rigidly adhere to the life and life- work, give to them an informing spirit 
of unity, and, above all, let us have more of Fuller’s own words, and 
fewer of Mr. Bailey’s about them, especially fewer of his extremely 
juvenile bits of eloquence and scraps of Latin. 

The elaborate and admirable indices greatly neutralize the biographer’s 
eccentricities of arrangement and digressive dissertation. Through their 
help the idlest reader can scarcely fail to come on ‘ full many a gem of 

urest ray serene.’ It surely is a scandal that Fuller's University Press 
ae not given usa critical and adequate edition of his works. This new 
‘ Life’ may perhaps sting even the composite conscience into action; and, 
Nonconformist though he be, the University could scarcely choose a 
better than Mr. Bailey for the task of love. 


The Life of John Holland, of Sheffield Park. By WitutamM 
Hupson. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


We are afraid that ordinary readers, as well as reviewers, will find 
this book wearisomely long. ‘The contagion of prolixity seems to have 
been very strong in Mr. Holland’s circle, notwithstanding Mr. Hudson’s 
prediction that Montgomery’s life will be more valued a century hence 
than it is now—a prediction that, from a bibliographical and antiquarian 

oint of view, we do not dispute. We must hold that the poet is hope- 
essly buried beneath Mr. Holland’s huge sarcophagus, and we thus lose 
the benefit and pleasure which his memoir might have given io us. And 
assuredly the next generation will not be less busy or more tolerant of 
prolixity than this. Mr. Hudson has filled a big octavo volume with 
chroniclings of the smallest of small beer. He even tells us that Mr. 
Holland went to Whitby, and didn’t write a poem there; which reminds 
us of the Jerusalem showmen, who point out to you‘ the stones that 
didn’t cry out.’ 

Mr. Holland’s life was an interesting, industrious, and exemplary one, 
and a record of him one-half or one-third the present size would have 
been welcome. He was the son of a telescope maker, and a worker at 
the trade himself; he was self-taught; he early developed a respectable 
talent*for verse-making, which he indulged on every occasion, and almost 
to the end of his long life. He wrote several volumes of biography and 
a great number of biographical sketches for newspapers. He was, 
indeed, an indefatigable and respectable Jittérateur, a contributor to 
contemporary literature, whose productions did their work and died 
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: with their generation. He was a pious, amiable, and most exem- 
if plary man. He inspires us with very great respect, but his name is 
! indissolubly associated with the literary manslaughter of Montgomery, ) 
and we fear that the recollection of this will not lessen the involuntary 
recoil from this overladen volume. 


Bossuet and his Contemporaries. By the Author of ‘A Dominican 
Artist,’ &c. Rivingtons. 

A biography of the distinguished orator and controversialist, who will 
always be one of the greatest ornaments of the Gallican Church, is par- 
ticularly seasonable at the present time. Though it might have been 
wished the story of Bossuet’s life had been told for English readers b 
one whose sympathies were less pronounced in favour of the Romis 
Church than the author of the ‘ Life of 8. Francis de Sales,’ no biographer 
of Bossuet can fail to bring into prominence the strong opposition of the 
Gallican Church to the claims of the Roman See to temporal power and 
political supremacy. The ‘Declaration of the Clergy of France con- 
cerning Ecclesiastical Power’ occupies the same ground as that which 
Dr. Déllinger has defined for the Old Catholics. Bossuct himself was 
firm on this point. In his sermons and letters he denounced the Ultra- 
montane opinion as offensive in the extreme, and used to ask ‘what 
‘sovereign power would subject itself to a master able to deprive him of 
‘his kingdom by a decree ? One ofthe most interesting, but by far the 
most painful chaptersin the life of the Bishop of Meaux is the one 
narrating his relations with Fénélon, with reference to Mme. Guyon and 
Quietism, which for a season created so much sensation in Paris. 
The biographer’s sympathies in this matter are wholly with Fénélon, 
who was, without doubt, victimized by Bossuet’s unaccountable irri- 

' tability and prejudices, if not jealousy. Ie enters at great length into 
the subject ; and as he promises to give us shortly a life of Fénélon, we 
suppose the same ground will be gone over again there. Another 
interesting episode in Bossuet’s life was his correspondence with Leibnitz, 
on the reunion of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches. On this 
subject the present biography is less ample and satisfactory. The author’s 
feelings are too plainly hostile to Protestantism to allow us to expect a fair 
and impartial criticism of any transactions or negotiations in which Pro- 
testant interests are involved. Bossuet himself was more friendly to the 
Reformed Church of England than his biographer. Apart from the 
Romanist tone which pervades the book, it is, nevertheless, an excellent 
piece of biographical workmanship, and presents a full and on the whole 
a faithful view of the Bishop of Meaux. The work, therefore, supplies a 
blank in our literature, and may be cordially commended to those who 
— him from the same point of view as the writer. We doubt if it 
will equally commend itself to others who are less sympathetic with 

Roman Catholicism, minus the Papacy, than the author. 


The Worthies of Cumberland—John Dalton, F.RS., &e. By 
Henry Lonsparr, M.D. G. Routledge and Sons. 

The biography of the ‘ Founder of the Atomic Theory,’ which is here 
presented as one of the series of sketches of ‘Cumberland Worthies,’ is 
not designed for the scientific public, but for a wider and less instructed 
circle, and is therefore written in a popular style. Dr. Lonsdale has 


done admirable literary work in his biographies of Professor Goodsir and 
Dr. Robert Knox, the Scottish anatomists; but he has not aimed in 
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this sketch of Dalton at anything so scientific as either of them. Dr. 
Henry’s Memoir has already done what was necessary to vindicate 
Dalton’s memory in its purely scientific references. Dr. Lonsdale did not, 
therefore, require to excuse himself for passing lightly over his more 
recondite labours and services; and, indeed, our only fear is that the 
biography, as it is, is too much taken up with these, considering the 
prime object for which it was intended. However, he has given us 
an admirably readable little book, which is well fitted to stimulate those 
who peruse it to make further acquaintance with the main topics that 
engrossed Dalton’s energies, and that have given him a high place in the 
annals of modern science. 


The Ministry and Character of Robert Henry Hare, Wesleyan 
Minister. By Joux Hareg, his Brother. 
Wesleyan Conference Office. 


This memoir is the loving tribute of a brother’s affection, and a filting 
record of an active, well-spent, and useful life. In all respects it is 
worthy of the subject and the writer. Mr. Hare was a man of culture, 
earnestness, and superior gifts. He stood high in the estimation of all 
who knew him, and was effective as a preacher. And in sketching his 
life his brother has evinced great skill in arranging his materials, as well 
as remarkable wisdom combined with good taste in refraining from such 
eulogies as affection might have dictated, and a the subject 
to speak for himself, and those who knew him, and were associated with 
him in the ministry, to express their estimate of his gifts and character. 
From his letters and the brief extracts of his sermons which are given, 
it is evident Mr. Hare was no ordinary man. His understanding was 
vigorous, his logical power was acute, his fancy, if not brilliant, was 
ready and graceful, and his attainments highly respectable. Above all, 
he entered with the deepest earnestness, and a sense of heavy responsi- 
bility into the spirit of his work. He uniformly exhibited the claims of 
his Mexia, and urged men to repentance and faith. All this shows 
throughout the memoir, and hence it cannot fail to be read with 
interest by all, and especially by those who are engaged in the work of 
the ministry. Such lives should be embalmed, and perpetuated as 
examples; and therefore the author will doubtless earn the thanks of 
many for putting into their hands a memoir so replete with what is 
beautiful, true, and instructive. 


Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade, Organized by Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt. By Sir Samvrn W. Baxer, Pacha, M.A.,, 
F.RS., F.R.G.S., &., &. With Maps, Portraits, and 
upwards of Fifty Full-page Lllustrations, by Zwecker and 
Durand. In Two Volumes. Macmillan and Co. 

As an African traveller, Sir Samuel Baker shares with Livingstone the 
homage of popular hero-worship. His dashing exploits, his genial nature, 
and his racy narratives have gained for him a high place in public regard, 
for Englishmen arealways proudof the man who does their country honour. 
Baker’s dash is even more attractive popularly than Livingstone’s per- 
sistent devotion; but it wou'd, nevertheless, be absurd to compare the 
results achieved by these two explorers. During more than thirty years 
of toil and hardship, Livingstone laboriously filled in the details of the 
southern portion of the map of Africa, which he found a mere skeleton, 
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and he sacrificed his noble life in endeavouring to disperse the darkness 
which still enshrouds the central portion of the Continent. Baker's 
explorations have been far less extensive than those of Livingstone, but 
he was the first European to penetrate to the equatorial region from the 
north, or at least to get so far to the south, by way of the White Nile, 
as the Albert N’yanza. But the two explorers, together with Burton 
and Speke, proved that the interior of the African continent is of abund- 
ant fertility, and that if it could be opened up, great commercial advan- 
tages must necessarily follow. To do this successfully would, it was 
evident, require, in the first place, the ——a of the slave trade; 
and the expedition which the Khedive of Egypt equipped and placed 
under the command of Sir Samuel Baker was reputed to have the 
achievement of this result as its primary object. We may, however, be 
permitted to doubt whether the suppression of the slave trade pos- 
sessed such attractions in the eyes of the Egyptian Government as the 
conquest and annexation of an extensive dominion. Indeed, our doubts 
are almost resolved into certainty when Sir Samuel Baker tells us at the 
end of his book that Abou Saood, a hypocritical, treacherous scoundrel, 
who was engaged in all kinds of nefarious enterprises, and whom the 
Pacha is for ever cursing, has been advanced to high place and power as 
Colonel Gordon’s ‘assistant.’ 

But whatever may have been the real cause which prompted the 
equipment of the expedition, its conduct and experiences were most 
interesting and exciting. Sir Samuel Baker received a firman which 
gave him very extensive powers, and a force was placed at his disposal 
against which no human enemy that he would ecshihie encounter would 
be likely to offer very serious resistance. But the natural difficulties 
which interposed between him and his goal were of fearful magnitude. 
Navigation along the White Nile was rendered almost impossible by 
‘floating islands’ and masses of vegetation, which rendered progress _ 
altogether impossible, except by the cutting of a channel! But the 
channel was cut, and Gondokoro was ultimately reached, although the 
malarious passage produced serious effects upon the animals and troops. 
So much time and energy were expended upon preliminaries that when 
the real work of the expedition came to be done, the force was greatly 
weakened, and the temper of the troops was not improved. We are not 
surprised to learn that the native potentates objected to the’ course 
which the Pacha proposed to adopt. And being in the possession of 
conscious strength, Sir Samuel Baker was not disposed to temporize or 
to waste much time in efforts at conciliation. The consequence was that 
the progress of the expedition was marked by continual strife, and the 
hostility of the natives was punished with slaughter and depredation. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to appreciate, here in England, the difficult 

sition in which Sir Samuel Baker was placed, and we cannot say that 

is object could have been gained except by such means as he adopted. 
But we should certainly have read his book with much greater pleasure 
had it recorded fewer cases of wholesale slaughter, although, possibly, 
that slaughter was necessary to the safety of the expedition. e 
entirely sympathize with Baker, however, in the punishment he inflicted 
on the King of Unyoro. Kamrasi, who reigned in that country when 
Baker previously visited it, had died, and the throne was occupied by 
Kabba Rega, his‘son. This man seems to be a compound of all that 


is vile in the African character. Under the guise of hospitality he 
attempted to poison Baker and his party, and, in return, Baker burned 
Masindi, the capital, to the ground. His position, however, became 
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desperate, and his only hope of safety lay in retreat. The cireum- 
stances of that retreat are among the most thrilling recorded in his 
book, and invest his escape with the character of miracle. Indeed, 
Baker and his wife seem to possess charmed lives, and to be proof 
against every danger and hardship. ‘The presence of Lady Baker 
during the whole campaign gives to the expedition that touch of 
romance which makes tle record more piquant than it would otherwise 
appear. 

he task which Sir Samuel Baker undertook, and, to a great extent, 
accomplished, was really stupendous, and the impression of its magnitude 
increases as we read the account of its performance. To have literally 
cut a passage for his flotilla through the marshes which mainly consti- 
tute the country between Khartoum and Gondokoro; to have conquered 
an immense region with comparatively a mere handful of troops; and to 
have organized a system of government which must greatly facilitate the 
operations of his successor, demonstrate the possession of qualities 
which are rarely combined in the same person. We should have been 
glad if to these achievements Sir Samuel Baker had added the solution 
of some geographical problem. English geographers certainly looked 
with confidence to the survey of the Albert N’yanza, and to the settle- 
ment of the dispute which raged between Burton and Speke relative to 
the river at the northern end of Lake Tanganyika. Native report 
indicated a connection between the Tanganyika and the Albert N’yanza, 
but Baker was prevented from personally verifying or disproving this 
report ; while the exploration of the northern end of the Tanganyika by 
Livingstone and Stanley—described by the latter at the Brighton meet- 
ing of the British Association—pointed to an exactly contrary conclu- 
sion. The accuracy of the information furnished by Livingstone and 
Stanley has just been proved by Lieutenant Cameron, who has carefully 
surveyed the whole Lake Tanganyika, and has found its effluent on the 
western shore, whence it flows, as he believes, into the Conga. Baker 
may, however, be satisfied with the laurels he has won. Tirst of all 
he made a grand journey into the very heart of Africa, and revealed 
to us a portion of the Continent with which we were wholly unac- 
quainted; and, in the second place, he has done much to bring that 
interesting region within the influence of commerce and civilization. 
Sir Samuel Baker’s account of his second journey into Equatorial Africa 
is as full of interest as that of the first; and while his enterprise will be 
accorded a place among the most remarkable of ancient or modern times, 
the book in which he describes it will take its place among the most 
popular classics of travel. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 
1865 to his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his last 
moments and sufferings, obtained from his faithful servants 
Chuma and Susi. By Horace Water; F.R.G.S. Two 
Vols. John Murray. 


These important and deeply interesting and affecting volumes have 
reached us too late for the extended notice which they demand. We 
content ourselves, therefore, at present, with the simple announcement 
of their appearance. We shall recur to them in our next number. We 
cannot, however, forbear reference to the following entry in one of 
Livingstone’s closely-written pocket-books, made in August, 1870, after 
two years of suffering and heroic endurance and determination, the 
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diurnal records of which are full of pathos. It was, perhaps, the most 
despondent period of his noble life. ‘Turn over and see a drop of com- 
‘ fort, found when suffering from irritable eating ulcers on the feet in 
‘ Manynema,’ for which his only remedy was ‘malachite, rubbed down 
‘ with water on a stone, and applied with a feather.’ The drop of comfortis 
a printed advertisement of his ‘ Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi 
and its Tributaries,’ with an appended criticism, which had reached him, 
wrapped round some supplies, at Ujiji, and which he had cut out and 
pasted in his pocket-book. ‘The criticism is extracted from a notice of 
the book in this journal in January, 1866 (British Quarterly Review, 
vol. xliii., p. 225). Here is the extract: ‘Few achievements in our day 
‘have aake a greater impression than that of the adventurous missionary 
‘ who, unaided, crossed the continent of equatorial Africa... . His 
‘ unassuming simplicity, his varied intelligence, his indomitable pluck, his 
* steady religious purpose, form a combination of qualities rarely found in 
‘oneman. By common consent Dr. Livingstone has come to be regarded 
‘as one of the most remarkable travellers of his own or of any other 
‘age.’ It needed not the partiality of personal friendship to write thus 
ef David Livingstone. He would be an atrabilious member of his craft 
indeed who could dissect a book of his in a spirit even of cold criticism. The 
crowning acclamation of the civilized world has accorded him his place 
since this was written; but the present writer may be permitted to say 
that it will be among the proudest and most thankful memories of his 
literary work, to have thus, in almost the first lines of his editorial pen, 
ministered even the smallest ‘drop of comfort’ to the desponding heart 
of his illustrious friend. Of all ministries of comfort which are the 
privilege of life, there is surely none to inspire more legitimate thank- 
fulness than, in his sorest need and greatest loneliness, so unconsciously 
to have ministered to the heart of this holy and heroic servant of God. 
The deep pathos of feeling which could find comfort in so slight a thing, 
almost equals that of Mungo Park, when a simple word of womanly 
es so affected him. It is a measure of the sore straits of one of 
the most self-reliant and resolute of men. Here is his prayer on his last 
birthday but one, March 19, 1872: ‘My Jesus, my king, my life, my 
‘all; I again dedicate my whole self to Thee.. Accept me, and grant, O 
‘ gracious Father, that ere this year is gone, 1 may finish my task. In 
‘ Jesus’ name I askit. Amen, so let it be. David Livingstone.’ Again, 
under date April 18: ‘I pray the good Lord of all to favour me so as to 
‘ allow me to discover the ancient fountains of Herodotus; and if there is 


- anything in the underground excavations to confirm the precious old 


‘documents (Ta Bria), the Scriptures of truth, may He permit me to 
‘ bring it to light, and give me wisdom to make a proper use of it.’ And 
here is the record of the end: ‘ Passing inside, they looked towards the 
‘bed. Dr. Livingstone was not lying on it, but appeared to be engaged 
‘in prayer, and they instinctively drew back for the instant. The men 
‘ drew nearer. .. . A candle, stuck by its own wax to the top of the 
‘ box, shed a light sufficient for them to see his form. Dr. Livingstone 
‘ was kneeling by the side of his bed, his body stretched forward, his 
‘ head buried in his hands upon the pillow. For a minute they watched 
‘him: he did not stir, there was no sign of breathing; then one of them, 
‘ Matthew, advanced softly to him, and placed his hands to his cheeks. 
‘ It was suflicient; life had been extinct some time, and the body was 
‘almost cold: Livingstone was dead.’ 
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Travels in South America~ from the Pacifie Ocean to the Atlantic 
Ocean. By Paut Mancoy. Illustrated by Five Hundred 
and Twenty-Five Engravings on Wood, drawn by E. Riou, 
and Ten Maps, from Drawings by the Author. Two Vols. 
Blackie and Sons. 


These two fine volumes are a second and somewhat cheaper edition of a 
magnificent folio work, which, printed on large paper, and with great finish 
and beauty, has rarely been surp:ssed in a bock of travels. Even with 
some of the engravings of the original edition omitted, and some slight 
abridgment of the text, the book before us is a luxurious embodiment of 
a very remarkable journey. From Ilay, in Peru, on the Pacific coast, to 
the mouth of the Amazon, on the Atlantic, the course of the author 
was first eastward, across the Andes to Lampa, then northwards through 
Cuzco to the river Ucayale, which runs north to Nanta, where a bigger 
stream than itself flows into the Amazon, down which, along nearly its 
entire course across the Continent, he sailed to the Pacific. The jour- 
ney itself is not, of course, equal either in enterprise or in peril to Living- 
stone’s journey across Africa, but it is one of very great interest, and 
furnishes opportunity for much information, both to the ethnologist 
and the naturalist, as well as much novel adventure. Travels, however, 
yield their fruit only to these qualified to = it: nothing is more 
provoking than the boast of a travelled fool, who has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities by which he has not known how to profit. Its sumptuousness 
notwithstanding, M. Marcoy’s book depends for its value upon his 
qualifications for observing and recording what he saw. We are bound 
to say that, in the combination of such qualifications, he has few 
superiors. Mr. Bates and Mr. Wallace, in their delightful volumes, have 
revealed to us the rich fruit which a naturalist may reap in the valley of 
the Amazons. M. Marcoy is not equal in scientific attainments to 
either of these accomplished men. What he is cannot be better expressed 
than by his countryman, M. Emile Darier: ‘A naturalist, he describes 
‘ with a master-hand the fauna and flora of these countries ; an archzolo- 
* gist, he restores from the ruins they have left the temples and palaces, 
‘ shattered monuments of the power of the Lucas; an ethnologist, he 
‘ carefully distinguishes each of the Indian tribes through whose territory 
‘ he passes; alinguist, he givesa specimen oftheir idioms, showing the differ- 
* ences and analogies between them; a musician, he notes down their death 
* songs, their laments, their divine tunes; a draughtsman, lastly, his album 
‘has furnished the originals of the many engravings with which M, Riou 
‘ has enriched the published account of his journey.’ This praise is not 
exaggerated: all these qualifications he possessed in an adequate, if not 
the highest degree of excellence. And in addition, his translator attests the 
excellent literary style in which, in the French criginal, he has told the 
story of his wanderings; ‘associating with exactness in detail a freedom 
‘of hand and breadth of colouring which every lover of nature must 
‘ appreciate ; and combining with a good humour, which is proof against 
‘every mishap, and is often heightened by a grotesque incident, a sym- 
‘ pathy with the “harmless savagery” of Indian life and character, which 
‘ shows his manliness.’ 

These characterizations leave the reviewer scarcely anything to add. 
Nothing can exceed the charm of the book; while the eye luxuriates in 
the illustrations which adorn almost every page, and which are generally 
of a very high order of artistic excellence,—as beautiful as _— as 
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they are perfect as engravings,—the literary taste is gratified with 
the graceful ease es on ia ot vivacity of the style. Unlike the 
poetic rhapsodizing of M. Michelet, M. Marcoy feels that he has enough 
totell and to describe without fictitious sentiment or artful exaggeration ; 
and he narrates a journey of some peril, and of much little known infor 
mation and romance, and describes the fauna and flora of the most 
gorgeous region in the world, with a simplicity and sobriety that engraft 
the caution of the Scotchman upon the vivacity and garrulity of the 
Frenchman. We scarcely know where we could direct readers to more 
reliable information concerning Peru and the valley of the Amazons, 
nor to a more enthralling narrative of personal adventure. Nothing 
comes amiss to the author. Around what he sees he groups everything 
that he knows,—scraps of history, speculations of archeology, elucida- 
tions of science,—whether ethnology, geology, botany, physiology ; he 
records conversations and incidents with unfailing vivacity ; and presents 
the whole in pictures, in which those addressed to the eye and those 
addressed to the literary understanding, rival and supplement each 
other. For the uses of science, and for the drawing-room table, the book 
is equally superb. It is more informing than a manual of science, and 
more absorbing than ten novels out of twelve. It seems stupid so far 
to forego the prescriptive function of the critic as only to lavish praise, 
but we have failed in all our endeavours to find fault. We have been so 
absorbed with the letterpress, as almost to overlook the illustrations, and 
again so satisfied with the illustrations as scarcely to need the letterpress. 
We cannot imagine a requisite for such a journey which the author does 
not seem to possess. e abundantly makes good the claim which 
M. Darier puts forth for him, as ‘ the type of the model traveller.’ 


The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ 
Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuomson, 
F.R.G.S. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


It is not easy to convey an idea of a book of travels, which attains a 
level somewhat higher than is usual in such books, but has no very 
salient points, either of excellency or defect, and no very special infor- 
mation to impart. Mr. Thomson gives us his impressions of Siamese 
and Chinese life, and narrates incidents and describes customs in an 
intelligent, sensible, and interesting manner ; his book, from beginning to 
end, is eminently readable, and supplies a great deal of that minute infor- 
mation which fills up the outlines of general knowledge, and which only 
prolonged residence among a people can acquire. Perhaps Mr. Thomson’s 
estimate of both the Siamese and the Chinese is higher than that of mere 
superficial travellers. There must be among the latter strong and con- 
servative virtues—virtues of industry, literature, and family life—their 
perversions notwithstanding, and_ the disorganization and despotism 
to which they have been subjected. Out of China they exhibit quiet, 
industrious, and solid excellencies of character. 

We recommend to the consideration of our educational authorities 
what the author says on the literary culture of China ; more especially his 
estimate of the practical working of competitive examinations. Our 
present tendency to make success depend upon cram, renders it neces- 
sary carefully to study its results elsewhere. We-mean no disparage- 
ment to the letter-press of Mr. Thomson’s volume, when we say that its 
most attractive feature is its illustrations. Mr. Thomson is an accom- 
plished photographer, as his superb book on ‘ China and its People’ 
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—of which this volume is a kind of supplement—proves. It contains 
twenty-five full page engravings, and about twice that number of 
smaller illustrations, together with good maps, &. ‘The engravings are 
not only accurate, affording perhaps a better idea of Chinese life and 
scenery than we have hitherto had, but they are rendered with great 
effect, and are very beautiful as pictures. Not only natural scenes, like 
the Mitan-Gorge on the Upper Yangtsze (which looks like a bit of the 
Middle Rhine), and the Sung-ing Day Fall, but archeological fragments, 
like the Cambodian bas-relief, and literary curiosities, such as the repro- 
duction of Chinese drawings and maps, are faithfully rendered. The 
text of the book is interesting, but the artistic beauty and fidelity of its 
illustrations make it really valuable. 


Anatolica ; or, the Journal of a Visit to some of the Ancient 
Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia. By the 
Rev. E. J. Davis, H.B.M.’s Episcopal Consular Chaplain, 
Alexandria. Grant and Co. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis tells us in his preface that since his boyhood ‘the 
dream of his life’ has been to visit the interesting country described in 
Sir C. Fellows’s ‘ Asia Minor and Lycia.’ For a long time it seemed 
likely to remain a dream, but he became a resident in the East, and in 
1872 was at last able to turn it into a reality. He kept a journal 
during his travels, which is the basis of his book, and now, ‘ with some 
diflidence,’ he ‘ ventures to publish’ it. We feel sure that Mr. Davis has 
‘ tried to describe faithfully’ what he saw; but we are not able to con- 
gratulate him very heartily on the result. The standard of literary 
excellence attained might give pleasure to the writer’s friends, if he had 
chosen to print for private circulation among them, or to hand them his 
MS., but the work is scarcely of a character to afford either instruction 
or entertainment to the reading public. Mr. Davis’s excuses of the 
‘ brief time he could give to the journey,’ and ‘ the want of a library of 
reference,’ may be good excuses in the eyes of indulgent friends, but 
are scarcely reasonable as addressed to the public, seeing that there was 
no obligation resting on him to publish. e are inclined to repeat Lord 
Melbourne’s well-known interrogatory, asked under other circumstances, 
Why couldn’t he let it alone? Some readers may possibly find matter to 
interest them in the pages of this book, and the illustrations are numerous 
and of fairly good quality. But on the whole the volume is a sample of 
not very successful book-making, an impression which is encouraged by 
the unusually wide margin, which contributes to increase the number of 
the pages. 

‘ Those Holy Fields.’ Palestine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Samver Mawnnine, LL.D. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Dr. Manning has struck out a literature of travel that is distinctively 
his own. One feels at first as if the charm of his book consists chiefly 
in the copious extracts from all sources and authorities which he brings 
together. Let, however, any unpractised or unskilfal hand try to com- 
pile a volume of extracts, and he will find that it is one thing to bring 
bricks, another to build a house. Dr. Manning has the instinctive power 
of selection of a true artist; he arranges and connects his excerpts so as 
to make a genuine book. ‘Then again he has the true —- of travel ; 
he knows what to look for and how to see it, and almost intuitively 
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acquires the requisite information for getting knowledge. One would 
think that little more could be said by an ordinary traveller about Pales- 
tine, and yet, as with his Italian and Swiss books, here is a volume that 
will take and maintain its own place, and that, as much in virtue of its 
letterpress as of its illustrations. Nothing escapes Dr. Manning. The 
conclusions of the latest travellers, the discoveries of the Palestine 
Uxploration Society, especially the invaluable topographical work of Lieut. 
Conder, are eagerly and perfectly mastered. ‘The result is a work which 
makes the Land illustrate the book in a very interesting way. 


A Ramble Round the World, 1871. By M. te Baron ve 
Hipner. Translated by Lapy Herserr. Two Vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Copious extracts could alone do justice to Baron Hiibner’s clever and 
interesting volumes, but neither this nor the next best thing—a summary 
of his judgments concerning the principal peoples and things which he 
saw—is possible to us in the pressure upon our space in this department 
of our number this quarier. We can only commend it by some brief 
characterizations. There are travellers and travellers. Travel is what 
a man brings to it, more than what it presents to him. We scarcely 
need to say that the author of Sextus the Fifth is well qualified by histori- 
cal knowledge and scholarly habit to appreciate what he saw ; or that the 
practised Austrian diplomatist and statesman is a shrewd observer of 
men and things. His book, therefore, is singularly clear and penetrat- 
ing in its judgments, and with a rare felicity blends the description of 
what is seen with sagacious judgments and interpretations of it, so that 
we are able to understand the causes and tendencies of things in the. 
lights which history, polities, and a large knowledge of human nature 
ean supply.. Baron Hiibner writes, moreover, we presume, in German, 
in a rapid vivacious style, which Lady Herbert has admirably trans- 
lated. It is difficult to recognize the translation at all, and there is not 
a single dull paragraph in the two bulky volumes. Few travellers have 
possessed in equal combination the requisites for a book of travel in 
which the value and the interest are equal. The three points of interest 
are Western America, Japan, and the Celestial Empire; and, we should 
add, the rank and political position of Baron Hiibner gave him special 
facilities of both access and information. 

He gives us his impressions fully and frankly of New York, Washing- 
ton, and the Eastern States of America generally. His judgments are 
genial and appreciative, but clearly he does not admire republican 

emocracy so much as the Americans do themselves, although some of 
his remarks upon its feeling in relation to property should surely lead to 
more favourable conclusions. ‘The contrast between the democracy of 
America and that of Europe is that of a statesman and a philosopher, and 
is full ofsuggestiveness. About Mormonism, and Brigham Young, whom 
he interviewed, he has nothing new to tell us; his judgment is that of 
most travellers; but he produces, perhaps, a fuller impression that, on 
Young’s death, Mormonism as such must break up. Railroad influences 
and the Gentile settlement of Corinne, are disintegrating it terribly. 
Young’s chiefest hold seems to be that of a creditor. He is, it is said, 
possessed of twelve million dollars. Of San Francisco, and its strange 
conglomerate of ee: and of the Yosemite Valley he gives us amusing 
descriptions. The Japanese, he thinks, are in peril of sacrificing every 


thing for change, which is not always progress. They are versatile and 
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superficial, and are rapidly being denationalized to become—it is difficult 

to say what. Less rapidity of change and more thorough assimilation 

would be a far better augury for the future. 

The Chinese are more immobile and far more solid. They are serious 
thinking men, more open to influence than we think, but to be influenced 
only by solid conviction and genuine sympathy, which alone are the con- 
ditions of true progress, and make it beneficial. He saw much of the 
Chinese Empire and of Chinese life, a3 well as of our own English settle- 
ments. He forms judgments concerning our colonization and national 
characteristics—‘ the boldness, the perseverance, the elastic, energetic, 
indefatigable genius,’—that are flattering enough. 

Baron Hiibner returned from Hong Kong to Europe by the Overland 
Route, the chapter devoted to which contains some interesting disquisi- 
tions concerning the relations of Europe with China, and concerning 
Christian missions in China. Baron Hiibner is an Austrian statesman, 
and he is a Roman Catholic, but his judgments are singularly candid and 
liberal. Those who care for the lively descriptions of an accomplished 
writer, and for the suggestive judgments of a sagacious statesman, will 
find great interest in this book. We have not often read a book of 
iravels intrinsically more excellent. 

Telegraph and Travel. A Narrative of the Formation and 
Development of Telegraphic Communiertion between Eng- 
land and India, under the orders of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with Incidental Notices of the Countries traversed 
by the Lines. By Colonel Sir Freperick Jonn Gotpsmin, 
C.B. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. Macmillan 
and Co. 

This is one of those valuable, almost sumptuous, volumes devoted to 
special topics, which combine the information and accuracy of a Parlia- 
mentary Report with the popular interest of a book of travels, and in 
which no expense is spared through maps, and illustrations from photo- 
graphs and exact drawings, to convey exact impressions. It is the 
telegraphic history of ten years, in the special field indicated. It 
recounts many old controversies, hesitating purposes, and unfavourable 
vaticinations, which, perhaps, as the great result has been realized, and 
we ourselves have held direct and almost instantaneous communication 
with Madras and Caleutta, had better be burned. The work is divided 
into two parts; the one a strictly official, the other a more personal 
narrative. An initial chapter of sixty pages is fitly given to Colonel 
Patrick Stewart, the originator of the first practical scheme of a telegraph 
to India, who was cut off at the early age of thirty-three, and not spared to 
witness the realization of the great idea of his life. The details of suc- 
cessive steps, political negotiations, &e¢., by which the consummation was 
reached, can, from their very nature, be read only in Colonel Goldsmid’s 
chapters. The notes of travel, taken largely from the author’s note- 
books, althongh sometimes unnecessarily minute, give interesting infor- 
mation, which the writer was in favourable circumstances to acquire, about 
Persia and Russia, as well as about the Indian Presidencies. Altogether, 
the volume is a very readable and interesting one. 


Days Near Rome. By Avcusrus J. C. Hare. Two Vols. 


Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 
Mr. Hare has here written a worthy companion to his ‘ Walks in Rome,’ 
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which was a book of real interest, full of fine description, and of traces of 
wide culture. ‘Days Near Rome’ is inevery way its equal in respect of 
interest, and in one sense is even more valuable. It is a great service when 
places that are familiar and easily accessible are made to take an additional 
attraction from being associated with fine description and poetic remi- 
niscence. But it is more when we are led to outlying and neglected 
corners, where. few have been bold enough to sojourn, and where con- 
siderable difficulties, even of a physical kind, have been undergone, in 
order to introduce fresh beauty, and to revive associations that were 
lapsing out of remembrance. It is astonishing that so many places, 
once full of interest, both classical and medieval, within a short distance 
of Rome, have now entirely fallen out of regard, and are unvisited. Mr. 
Hare says :— 

The ground, in many instances, had been almost untrodden ; several 
‘of the places described are difficult of access, and have never before 
‘been visited by foreigners; and in most cases, published descriptions 
‘do not exist at all already, or are so inaccurate and untrustworthy, as 
‘to be only misguiding. A great field for discovery still remains within 
‘a day’s journey of Rome; and if, in opening the way to others, I lead 
‘them to enjoy half the pleasure I have received from my own re- 
* searches, I shall be more than rewarded.’ 

Mr. Hare is most patient and enduring, finding out the point and 
object of which he is in search, in spite of misdirection, and sometimes 
of the prejudices of the inhabitants. He is clear and graphic in descrip- 
tion, but avails himself freely, wherever that is possible, of the descriptions 
of others. Our readers will remember that some time ago we noticed 
Mr. Davies’ ‘ Pilgrimage of the Tiber,’ an admirably-written book. Mr. 
Hare goes over some of the ground therein described, but with him it is 
merely a section of a wider circle. We are glad to see that he 
has taken one of the beautiful songs of the peasantry in the valle 
of the Tiber in Mr. Davies’ spirited rendering. We have read throug 
this book with delight, and have received much stimulus and informa- 
tion from it. The engravings are beautiful, done for the most part in simple 
outline, and though small, are most effective. The book altogether is 
of the kind one of the most fresh and thorough we have had in recent 
years. 


The Life of Alfred Cookman ; witha Brief Account of his Futher, the Rev. 
G. Grimston Cookman. By Henry B. Ripgaway, D.D. With a Preface 
wy the Rey. W. Mortey PunsHon, LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tany biographies have no value. They hold up no great example 
for imitation, they teach no important lesson. Such is not the 
case with that now before us. Alfred Cookman was a burning and a 
shining light. If his gifts were not of the most brilliant order, they 
were beyond those of ordinary men. His moral and spiritual power 
was eminent, and lent an influence to his mental gifts which clothed them 
with remarkable efficiency. Wherever he went he made himself felt as 
an able and e‘‘icient minister of divine truth, and turned many to right- 
eousness. His zeal, which burnt within him as an intense passion, con- 
sumed him, and brought him to a premature grave. By this memoir he 
still speaks, and must speak impressively to all readers.—Memoirs of a 
Huguenot Family. Translated and Compiled from the Original 
Autobiography of-the Rey. James Fontaine, (Religious Tract Society.) 
The Religious Tract Society has done well to revive this very remark- 
able record of true heroic faith in the midst of vicissitude and suffering. 
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No one who takes any interest in the history of the Huguenots, to 
whom we owe so much, can fail to be deeply impressed by this story of 
real life. In it truth will be found as strange as fiction.—Some- 
time in Ireland: a Recollection. (Henry S. King & Co.) These remin- 
iscences of Ireland, as it was some thirty years ago, are spirited 
and graphic. The general habits and manners of the people, their politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical antipathies and conflicts, and their impressions of 
English rule, are described with a vividness which the experience of resi- 
dence alons could command. Happily, many of the social and domestic 
usages, and not a little of the political bitterness and strife of the author’s 
early days have passed away; still, much remains ; and hence the volume 
is not merely ‘a recollection’ of the past, but to a certain extent a 
description of the present. It wili repay perusal.—TZ'he Ashantee War ; a 
Popular Narrative. By the ‘Datty News’ CorresponDENT. (Henry 
8. King & Co.) Although most readers are acquainted with the 
incidents and results of the Ashantee war, this volume, which presents a 
clear and connected narrative of the whole, will be found interesting. 
The march, and movements, and struggles of the troops onward to the 
capital of King Coffee, are graphically described, and vivid and charming 
pictures of the country are given. What was hitherto a terra incognita, 
and tribes of whose character and habits we had imperfect ideas, or no 
ideas at all, will, by the perusal of this admirable narrative, stand out in 
distinctness. The author is a master of narrative and description.— 
Crusts: a Settler’s Fare due South. By Laurence J. KEenNAWAyY. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) This is one of the most extraordinary, and 
at the same time amusing, accounts of New Zealand squatting and 
settlement we have ever read. The privations and miseries passed through 
are such as but few could have survived, and are narrated with an 
amount of drollery and humour which indicate the pluck and spirit of the 
emigrants, and never fail to excite the wonder and provoke the laughter 
of the reader. The triumph was at length achieved, but the cost was 
tremendous, and only one here and there could have borne it. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Speeches of Edward, Lord Lytton, now first collected, with some oy 
his Political Writings hitherto unpublished, and a Prefatory 
Memoir by his Son. Two Vols. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 

These volumes are a further proof that Lord Lytton was not one of 
those geniuses who are transcendent in their peculiar gift, and are weak 
as other men in all other functions of thought and action. He wasa very 
clever man, who, in virtue of general powers of admirable quality and 
balance, could attain distinction in almost any department of literary 
work to which he might devote himself. Poetry and fiction, essays and 
politics, statesmanship and oratory, novels of all styles, from classical 
romance to modern fashionable life, dramas and scientific romances, 
nothing came to him amiss. Whatever he determined to do he could do 
well—so well that, if anonymous, his work always excited attention. 
But everything just fell short of the indefinable point, where cleverness 
ends and genius begins: the last supreme touch, the impalpable aud 
ineffable spirit, that gives rank to Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot, was denied to Lytton. His was a great and successful 
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literary career, and his works will be read—or at least many of them—for 
some generations to come. 

He was not a born orator; his speaking had not that magnetism and 
inspiration which human presence kindles; but he prepared good speeches, 
and by sheer intellectual force and good sense made himself heard, and 
his speeches to be regarded as events. His manifold abilities included 
this power also. Doubtless he would have been an effective preacher, 
and could have delivered a good bishop’s charge. ‘I do not say,’ speak- 
ing of Macready, ‘ that our guest is versatile ; I say that he is comprehen- 
sive.’ Unconsciously Lytton described himself. He did not so much 
apply variously the same talent, as he applied well-balanced co-existing 
talents. His was the genius of hard work, not of inspiration ; of the 
lamp, not of the air. It is a curious illustration of this, that these 
volumes should contain fourteen speeches, prepared for the House of 
Commons, but that never were delivered. One has only to contrast the 
published speeches of Mr. Bright to sce the difference between the orator 
that is made and the orator that is born. 

We need not recount Lord Lytton’s political career, nor review his 
political principies. Fundamentally and constitutionally he was a Liberal ; 
and from the beginning of his political career to its close he was an 
advocate of the Ballot; but he broke with tbe Liberal party on the ques- 
tion of the Corn Laws, and was to the end a staunch protectionist, 13 
well as an uncompromising advocate of the State Establishment. In 
politics his chief characteristic, was not passion, but industry; his 
opinions were not instincts so much as formations. Politics were clearly 
the secondary pursuit of his life; literature held the supreme place. 
His conceptions, on the whole, were broad and high principled, and his 
inggmente those of sagacious good sense. 

The speeches are interesting as records of part of a notable man’s 
life, and valuable as throwing interesting lights upon an important 
transition period of our national history, and especially as exlibiting 
very fairly the views taken, not by statesmen of genius who have power 
of divination, but by men of intelligence and ability, who are not very 
far in advance of their fellows, and who both form and express con- 
temporary opinion. The record is none the less instructive from tiie 
mistakes which were made and the errors which were maintained. 

In an introductory memoir, Lord Lytton’s character and career as a 
politician is very judiciously sketched by his son. If Lord Lytton’s 
estimate of himself as contained in it, written when he was forty-three, 
is to be accepted as an accurate judgment, describing his sensitiveness 
and Jaboriouaness in relation to political life, it is almost a sufficient 
account of both his attainments and his shortcomings. It hardly, how- 
ever, justifies his biographer’s claim to place him among the ten or 
twelve foremost of the parliamentary orators of the day; although 
speeches like that on the abolition of negro apprenticeship, which is 
said to have won several votes, almost reaches the very highest eloquence. 
The volumes raise our impression of Lytton’s great abilities; they 
i om matter that will give them a permanent place upon our book- 
shelves. 


Rocks Ahead; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Gres. 
Triibner and Co. 
’ €Cassandra’ has been somewhat discredited since this volume 


appeared. Mr. Greg may not have altered his views or renounced his 
fundamental positions, but he does not seem quite so certain now as he 
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was at the first that the vessel of the State must needs strike and go to 
pieces on the ‘Rocks Ahead.’ The numerous rejoinders to the work 
that have been called forth have brought into view the other side of 
the shield, and Mr. Greg did not appear to allow there was another 
side. If we take his statements as warnings and not as predictions 
there is much in them that may be profitably pondered. There can be no 
doubt that the dangers he signalizes arereal. The evils of a democratic 
society are unquestionable ; the fact that our commercial and industrial 
supremacy is threatened is universally admitted; while the reality of 
the danger of a divorce of the intelligence of the country from its 
religion is only too patent. It may be held there are other influences 
counteracting in each case the force of those which ‘ Cassandra’ makes 
prominent. Indeed, Mr. Greg incidentally refers to some of these himself, 
as when he shows that it is natural in even the most democratic society 
for the real political power to become concentrated in the hands of the 
few. The natural influence, that is to say, of intelligence and wealth 
will always operate whatever the political system may be. Our view of 
the probable ultimate result must depend upon the force we attribute to 
the one set of influences or the other. But it is well we should learn 
to know both; and if ‘ Cassandra’ makes the ‘Rocks Ahead’ loom 
more largely and threateningly upon us than is altogether justified, it is 
robable that our national selt-complacency will soon restore the balance. 
r. Greg has done good service in calling attention to sources of real 
peril, though we may hope they will not prove fatal to society and the 
State. 


Social Pressure. By the Author of ‘Friends in Council.’ 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

This addition to the series of discussions by the ‘ Friends in Council ’— 
Milverton, Mauleverer, Ellesmere, and the rest, who delighted us many 
years ago—is one not only of real literary interest, but of high practical 
utility. Sir Arthur Helps could not write without point, delicacy, and 
suggestiveness. The book abounds in axioms that will well reward the 
collector. Besides, the oblique and indirect manner to which Sir Arthur’s 
cherished form was so favourable, and which was sometimes found 
rather tantalizing by the ordinary reader who prizes results, and hates 
to go a roundabout way for them, is here at its lowest, in spite of the 
virtue which Sir Arthur finds in this quasi-dramatic disguise. And, con- 
sidering Sir Arthur’s high official position and its responsibilities, he may 
well be excused if he finds a certain relief in the power of conveying his 
own opinions, half-veiled under the authority of Mr. Milverton, and so 
escaping from directly committing himself. But some of Mr. Milverton’s 
opinions are so practical and so valuable, that for the nonce we must 
accept him as Sir Arthur's alter ego. Milverton reads to the friends 
a series of essays on such subjects as ‘Towns may be too large,’ ‘Over 
Publicity,’ ‘ Discords between Legislation and Administration,’ ‘ Choice 
of Men for Offices,’ ‘ Local Government,’ and so on. Inthe ccurse of the 
book, which is dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., most 
of the great social evils of the day are touched upon with wisdom and 
humour, and many practical suggestions are tendered. The evils of 
overcrowding in towns, and of the want of open spaces; the difficulty 
which denizens of large cities have in finding innocent enjoyments— 
‘the few go out by railway, the many remain, and it is the worse for 
the many that the few do go’—the evils that accrue to administration 
by the heads of departments changing with a change of Government, 
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and a hundred other related topics are discussed in the liveliest manner. 
Here and there we come on a bit of delicate and admirable literary pad- 
ding, which just serves to keep the graver topics from jostling too close 
upon each other, giving atmosphere, if we may so speak. But, as we 
have said, the real drift of the volume is social; and like so many more 
who have thought seriously and laboured to awaken the public mind to 
the importance of these matters, Sir Arthur cannot be said to be an 
optimist. Indeed, there is the recurrence of a desponding note that is 
not without its pathetic suggestion. In the very outset we have a half 
hopeless apology for mankind in general for their attention to what is 
remote and their neglect of great matters near at hand, as illustrated 
for one thing in the prominence given to political party questions over 
social questions ; and in the essay on ‘Looking Back’ there is a really 
pathetic lament over the time it takes to get anything done. In the 
course of one of the essays we come on a maxim, which might 
serve for the motto of the book:—‘ With such an ingenious creature 
‘as man, the remedy is seldom far off, when the evil is known and 
‘ thoroughly appreciated.’ Sir Arthur Helps, by means of this volume, 
has helped to make certain well-known evils ‘thoroughly appreciated,’ 
and we sincerely hope that he may have the reward of knowing that he 
has aided substantially in bringing somewhat nearer the not distant 
remedy. We believe that he desires no other reward. 


Cave Hunting. By W. Bovp Dawkins. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Dawkins has long been known as among the foremost of the little 
band of scientific men who have sought for early traces of man’s life 
upon the earth in the deep recesses of the caves, and in this book he tells 
the story of the latest discoveries and opinions thereupon. It is a 
most interesting story, and on the whole well told. Mr. Dawkins, too, has 
another right to speak on this subject; forif he can scarcely claim to stand 
side by side with men like Falconer, Lyell, or Darwin, and though the 
reader misses in him that power of insight that in its highest form is a 
supreme gift of genius, yet every page of the book reveals the painstaking 
gin, ord into the secrets of nature, and one who, by his industry 
and penetration, has done good work in this field. His theories, 
too, are carefully worked out, and may pretty fairly be taken to 
represent the least concessions that moderate geologists of the 
present day would accept from orthodox theology. When we realize 
the correlation of forces and events required in the first place to 
bury the relics of a past civilization in caves, and then to preserve them 
through the countless ages that have elapsed since the glacial epoch, we 
are not surprised at the fragmentary character of the record, but rather 
that so much light is thrown on the dark places of the past. In those 
eaves in which the remains have been washed in by running water, the 
animal to which they belonged must have died on the edge of the stream, 
the carcase must have been swept along by the current into the interior 
channel, and carried down until it settled at the bottom, where from 
chemical or other causes a rapid deposition was taking place. What 
thousands of carcasses must have been broken up and destroyed to one 
safely lodged in a natural burying place! Again, in those caves that 
have been used as dwelling-houses, or places of sepulture, how rarely 
could it have been that the caves were shut up sufficiently to prevent the 
complete destruction of remains therein by wild beasts of prey, or by 
rabbits and other burrowing animals. ‘{he latter have been most destruc- 
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tive ; for not only have the little animals often mixed the bones in a way 
almost maddening to a man who desires to piece them together and 
reproduce the old form, but by letting the air through their burrows 
they have brought in the agencies of putrefaction and decay. 
fter a short reference to the legendary tales that gather round 
caves, the author divides his book into two parts, the physical history 
of cave formation, and the life history of their inhabitants. Passing 
by the question of the formation of the most famous caves, such as 
those of Wookey Hole, Helln Pot, Kent’s Hole, Brixham, and others, 
we will rapidly sketch the chief conclusions which the author has 
come to of the more interesting portion of this book, that relating to the 
ast life history of our race, and of the animals associated with it. 
ravelling backward from the present, we find a strange light cast upon 
a time, of which it is true we know but little, but which yet would be 
called historic. In Victoria Cave, near Settle, in Yorkshire, have been 
found a number of Roman coins, together with ornaments and implements 
of bronze, and some brooches of singular taste and beauty, finger rings, 
armlets, bracelets, buckles, studs, iron spear-heads, and bone imple- 
ments. The coins almost prove that this cave must have been inhabited 
by a cultured and in some sense wealthy family or clan after the Roman 
occupation; a conclusion curiously supported by the similarity of the 
jewellery to known specimens of Irish art of the same date, a bronze brooch 
figured, forinstance, would not inits elegance of formandsculpture be easily 
surpassed in modern days. During the troublous times that succeeded 
the departure of the Romans, that the Brit-Welsh harried by the invading 
English, escaped for a time extermination or slavery by dragging out a 
miserable existence in caves and dens of the earth, the evidence amply 
proves, and bears unexpected testimony to the truth of Gildas’ bold 
metaphor, that the flame kindled in the East raged over nearly all the 
land, until it flared red over the Western ocean. 

But the story of the Victoria Cave is not yet told. Beiow the stratum 
in which the post-Roman remains have been discovered, have been found 
others that prove that the cave was also inhabited in prehistoric or 
neolithic times; six feet below the upper stratum, in stiff grey clay, a 
bone harpoon was found, anda few other remains, showing that they were 
left by hunters and fishermen in a much lower stage of civilization than 
the Brit-Welsh who succeeded them. Ina eave clese by, however, more 
light has been thrown upon the question of the human race by the important 
discovery of a human thigh bone, with a great development of the muscular 
ridge. called the linea aspera. Similar remains are found in the neolithic 
tumuliof Yorkshire and Denbighshire ; indeed, they are pretty generally 
scattered over the Continent. Now, what is the meaning of this great 
development of the ridge of the thigh bone, which Professor Busk calls 
platycnemism. It is admittedly an ape character; is it an indication of 
a genetic connection, or can any other explanation be given? We think 
it may, and that Mr. Dawkins’s suggestion is correct; and it is one of 
those cases that have to be so carefully looked for on the evolution 
hypothesis of like circumstances producing like results. It seems to be 
connected with the prehensile use of the foot, and to be more common in 
those races that go about unshod, which it is to be presumed the uncivi- 
lized inhabitants of these caves did. 

Further research proves that two very distinct races lived almost 
together in Europe, though one was probably declining while the other was 
advancing, both as arule platyenemic, one rather small, dark, and narrow- 
headed, the other larger and broad-headed. Now, can these two boldly 
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distinguished races be identified with existing races? Our author thinks, 
and we agree with him, that they can; the descendants of the narrow- 
headed race are to be seen in that dark narrow-headed people that in 
their purity now inhabit the north-west corner of Spain—the Basques ; 
but traces of whose blood may be seen in the dark, small, narrow-headed 
men and women met with in Derbyshire and Denbighshire, and in 
the country of the Old Silures. The broad-headed race, on the other 
hand, more civilized and later in time than the dark race, whom, doubtless, 
they conquered and largely absorbed, were the Celts of Gaul and Britain. 

So far all is pretty clear, but evident traces of man are to be found 
farther back, both before and after the great and terrible glacial 
epoch. Of these men we know, indeed, but little; that they lived a life 
not altogether unlike the Eskimos is indeed certain, but whether there 
is anything more than a similarity of surrounding circumstances, or 
whether there is really a genetic connection, we see nota tittle of evidence 
at present. Here we reach the end of the human life story; at present 
we can go no farther. In a worse than Arctic night, in a cold harder 
than that of Greenland, we can dimly make out a race of hunters 
and fishermen, living surrounded with the reindeer and other Arctic 
animals ; but even in that earliest known stage of civilization they buried 
their dead, and by doing so revealed their belief in some hereafter. For 
the facts on which these conclusions are based, our readers must go to 
the book itself, and they will be well rewarded. 


The Creation: The Earth’s Formation on Dynamical Principles, 
in accordance with the Mosaie record and the latest scientific 
discoveries. By Tucker Author of 
‘The Columbiad.’ 

This work, with the motto ‘ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit,’ is the 
most striking example we have met with of the power of a false dogma, 
to vitiate the conclusions of a keen and painstaking inquirer. 

No one can glance through the 130 theorems in the first appendix, with 
the large array of references attached to them, without admitting that 
the author has gathered his facts and fancies with great care, from all 
the geological sources open to him a quarter of a century ago, though we 
should hardly expect to find in a new and revised edition, published this 
year, such constant appeals to Bridgewater treatises and scientific works 
of similar age and authority. 
¥5 His theory is that the earth, at the first creation, the ‘beginning’ of 
the Mosaic record, while it was without form and void, was a sphere, 
evenly covered with an ocean of equal depth; that it revolved round 
a lightless centre, but without any diurnal motion round its own axis, and 
without any atmosphere above the waters. During this time the ocean 
was inhabited by successive races of apulmonic creatures, whose life- 
purpose it was to absorb from the water the solid matter held in solution, 
and deposit it upon the central sphere, and so gradually form the mass 
of sedimentary strata that covers the earth. He utterly ignores the 
innumerable exceptions to the apulmonic law that geologic research has 
revealed. Marking the a- and the mono-cotyledonic character of the car- 
boniferous vegetation, he even assumes that this grew beneath the waters; 
indeed, under this extraordinary ocean, charged to saturation with 
solids and gases, were deposited all the long line of sedimentary rocks, 
and in it lived all the long series of organized beings, from ancient 
Cambrian to modern tertiary times. 
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At last, in the fulness of time, when the earth was ready for the new 
creation, God said ‘ Let there be light,’ and lo! this new agent, striking 
the waste of waters, set up a chemical and molecular disturbance, the 
latent gases were liberated and rushed up into space, to be pulled back 
by the power of the earth’s attraction, and finally settled as the fifty miles 
of atmosphere that surround the globe. At the same time, by the appli- 
cation of a tangential force, the earth was started spinning round its 
axis, and by the irregular application of this force, the hitherto undis- 
turbed strata was here thrown up into mountains, there depressed into 
deep valleys, and a mighty rush of waters, scouring the sides of the 
land, and filling the depressions, poured from the poles towards the 
equator. 

Then, insuccessive days of twenty-four hours, God brought the world into 
its present state, as told us in Genesis. Such is a fair account of the theory 
expounded in this Look. Our readers will, we suspect, think we are 
satirical, but we are not so; and yet it is impossible to give any idea of 
the extent of reading in geological, chemical, physical, and magnetic 
science that is brought together in it. For that, they must go to the 
book itself, if they think it worth their while. 


The Science of Law. By Surivon Amos, M.A., &. Henry 
S. King and Co. 


‘The International Scientific Series’ has already furnished us with a 
number of yaluable treatises, but we doubtif any one of these is more im- 
portant or is fitted to prove more beneficial as a source of general educative 
influence than Mr. Sheldon Amos’s comprehensive and admirably lucid 
essay on ‘ The Science of Law.’ Wisely avoiding the abstractions and 
metaphysical subtleties that have been associated with the subject by 
German writers of the schools of Kant and Hegel, he confines himself to 
an exhibition of the province of law as presented in experience, and the 
various ways in which it is both the expression of, anda powerful agency 
working upon, the relations of the social organization. ‘The author’s aim 
in this work has been to translate technical terms back again into the 
terms familiar in common specch, to bring into clear light the meaning 
and bearing of fundamental conceptions lying at the roots of our society 
as a civilized State, and tracing them into their applications in the theories 
and practice of law, thereby opening up a new sphere of intellectual 
interest to many. We think he has admirably succeeded. Yet, while 
standing on the firm ground of induction, he does not fall into the error 
of the opposite extreme, in representing law as the haphazard growth of 
circumstances and external conditions, instead of depending, as it does, 
upon the permanent constitutive elements of man’s moral and intellectual 
nature, which condition the development and ‘ grouping’ of aggregates of 
human beingsascivilized States. Mr. Sheldon Amos bringsinto prominence 
the dependence of law upon morality, while his definition of liberty, as 
not only negatively the removal of restraints, but positively ‘ the fulness 
of individual existence,’ is in accordance with the best speculative thought 
on the subject. ‘The Science of Law,’ like the ‘ Philosophy of History,’ 
is of recent origin, and is, indeed, only possible when an advanced stage 
of progress has been reached. It is dependent upon the comparative 
method, which is the great intellectual achievement of the age, and 
though but in its infancy it has a mighty future before it. Only by the 
avoidance alike of an exaggerated and impoyerishing empiricism and a 
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rashly discursive and generalizing transcendentalism will the science of 
law ever be brought to perfection. The author of this little book writes 
in this spirit in the volume before us, which we very heartily recommend 
to the intelligent reader. We could have wished that the simplicity of 
language he professes to aim at had prevented the use of such terms as 
‘ facilitation,’ ‘imputability,’ ‘ merger,’ ‘ duteous,’ and not a few others, 
more American than English. 


Animal Mechanism. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aérial Loco- 
motion. By E. J. Marry, Professor at the College of 
France, and Member of the Academy of Medicine. Henry 
8. King and Co. 

The eleyenth volume in ‘ The International Scientific Series’ is devoted 
to a comparison of animal motion with that which results from mechani- 
cal appliances. The position and reputation of the author afford sufficient 
guarantees of his scientific character as an experimentalist, and that the 
conclusions he offers to his readers will at least deserve their attention. 
The principle on which he proceeds is, that mechanical motion must be 
on the model of animal locomotion, and from a comparison of the two 
useful results may, therefore, be expected. Whether his judgment of 
what is possible to mechanical motion in the future will be ultimately 
justified we do not inquire. He has given us a volume of curious and 
interesting facts and investigations, illustrated by numerous diagrams 
prepared under his own directions, and for that let us be duly grateful. 


Address in Medicine, delivered at the Meeting of the British Medi- 
cal Association, in Norwich, 1874. By J. Russert Reynowps, 
M.D., F.R.S. Churchill. 


It is somewhat remarkable that this eloquent and thoughtful ‘ Address 
in Medicine’ should have been pronounced almost simultaneously with 
the deliverances of Professors Tyndall and Huxley at Beifast. Here is 
au accomplished student of the facts of nature and the phenomena of 
nerve force and cerebration, and consciousness, who utters his emphatic 
protest against the modern Lucretianism, which is likely to be as mis- 
chievous in medical as in theological science. The notions entertained 
with reference to ‘ Life,’ ‘Man,’ ‘Individuality,’ and ‘Speciality of Disease,’ 
are shown by Dr. Reynolds to affect the whole character and bearing of 
the work of the physician. The brilliance and the solemnity of this 
discourse are remarkable. We have no space for quotation, but com- 
mend to our readers the proof which this ‘Address’ gives, that the 
armour of dogmatic materialism can be pierced and shivered by the 
lance of science, and by the onset of a true spiritual philosophy, which 
takes account of more facts than can be quantitatively measured, of 
more forces than can be correlated in the laboratory. 


‘Zux e Tenebris ;’ ov, the Testimony of Consciousness. A Theoretic 
Essay. Triibner and Co. 

It is a comfort that some people know everything, and have solved all 
the soluble, and generalized and unified all phenomena in the physical, 
psychical, social, and spiritual spheres ; and are perfectly satisfied that 
when their ideas prevail, all wrong will be righted, all ignorance, in- 
ya and preventible evil mastered and expelled from the universe. 
‘There is such a thing as truth,’ ‘there is such a thing asright ;’ but ‘truth,’ 
according to our author, consists of ‘the plan of the Cosmos, the facts 
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that it presents, and the laws of its constitution and development ;’ a 
statement requiring serious reconsideration. ‘Right,’ physical and 
on. is the harmonious relation of physical things to produce 

appiness in the body and mind of man, po of psychical things to each 
other, so as to produce happiness. Though this ‘right’ only exists poten- 
tially, it is discoverable ; ‘truth’ can be made a matter of apprehen- 
sion, and conceptions or idols of right and truth become ar¢s and instru- 
ments of progress. 

The author proceeds to deal with consciousness or knowledge of (1) 
Sacts, (2) statements of facts, (3) inferences from both. He then endeavours 
—while admitting that all physical and psychical facts are in their genesis 
mental phenomena—to show that they are dependent on material changes 
and mys ber se for their cause. The book seems to us to be a represent- 
ation in the terms of modern biological psychology of the old interpret- 
ation of all mental states, faculties, and results, by the theory of trans- 
formed sensations. The whole hypothesis has been run to earth a dozen 
times in the history of philosophical research. Our author passes rapidly 
on to a discussion of our esthetic nature, as well as of our organic sensa- 
tions,—the pathetic and contemplative states consequent upon the entrance 
of the ‘ physical revelation’ into the consciousness. The ‘ego, the conscious 
and perceiving Psyche,’ is an ‘ effect’ of the xon-ego, t.e., of the physical 
body and its surroundings, but it is a centre of fresh effects in the way 
of imaginations and ideals. To this centre or ‘mind-cell’ is attributed 
various powers of development, not unlike those of the physical germ or 
gemmule of life. The social phenomena and relationships are discussed 
at length, and then the ‘spiritual’ deductions, religious creeds, and ideals 
are referred to, and ‘ Christianity as a moral, not an intellectual revela- 
tion,’ is treated us a philosophical possibility. The Incarnation is 
‘ equivalent to asserting that Deity, when viewed from beneath, is 
‘ human, and humanity in its highest aspect is divine.’ The great moral 
and philosophical truth of Christianity is to ‘ suffer and be strong.’ The 
volume is very condensed in its style, and very ambitious in its intentions. 
We cannot see the Ju, the tenebre seem to us darker than ever with the 
assistance of these revelations. 

The Maintenance of Health. A Medical Work for Lay Readers. 
By J. Mitner Fornerain1, M.D. Edin. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Dr. Fothergill’s book contains a great deal of sound advice, and is 
calculated to be of much value. It is half physiological, half moral ; 
half lecture, half sermon. It sets forth the general physiological prin- 
ciples and conditions of health, and it urges practical attention to them 
with a well-considered precision and earnestness. It connects moral 
and physical conditions as, indeed, they are connected in nature. The 
text of the book might well be mens sana in corpore sano. It is not a 
handbook of medicine, but a handbook of health. Like the popular 
works of Dr. Combe some forty years ago, it is a physiological guide to 
life, and treats with sound philosophy and great wisdom on all matters 
that demand practical care. It should be in every home. 


How to Build a House. An Architectural Novelette. By E. 
Translated by Brnsamin Buckne 
Sampson Low and Marston. 

We have in this volame a specimen of the lucid, though somewhat 
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diffuse style of writing, and of the admirably drawn illustrations for 
which M. Viollet-le-Duc is celebrated. The topic chosen by the learned 
and versatile author is not one of the class for which he has hitherto 
been famous ; he'turns here from the arts and the sciences of the Middle 
Ages to the practical side of architecture, and endeavours to describe, in 
a manner so little technical, that any reader may follow him, the 
processes and modes of procedure to be adopted in commencing and 
carrying out a mansion of some size in a country district in France. 
The book will be of but little use to those who are attracted to it by 
a wish to be put in the way of carrying out a similar work under ordinary 
circumstances in England. The conditions supposed are such as would 
bg rarely occur even in France, and are still less frequently met with 
in England. But to those who, though not desirous of meeting with a 
guide to direct them how to proceed in an intended building, are, on the 
other hand, interested enough about buildings to seek for information 
upon their materials and construction, the present work will prove very 
useful. It describes and explains in a manner which, if sometimes 
prolix, is never involved or inaccurate, most of the processes which are 
gone through in the earlier stages of a stone building, and it is enlivened 
by a thread of narrative running through the whole, which, at least, 
serves as an excuse for the introduction of dialogues between a teacher 
and a learner in a manner rather less bald and unattractive than that 
adopted in the ‘scientific dialogues’ of days gone by. The book is 
handsomely got up, and the accuracy, ease, and spirit with which the 
—— as done his work, ought not to be allowed to pass without 
remark. 


Ashes to Ashes: a Cremation Prelude. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, M.A., Author of ‘Music and Morals,’ &c. &e. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Mr. Haweis has here accomplished a difficult feat. He has written a 
oy J for a purpose, a very special purpose, and has done it so well that, as 
he describes the relations of his characters—their callings, loves, jea- 
lousies, &c.—you forget occasionally that he is charging against English 
customs that are full of the most touching and cherished associations. 
Le Normand and Miss Morant are well done; we feel that they are real 
characters ; and gradually as we read, the horrors of the present system of 
sepulture are oer brought before us—how graves are rifled, how 
bodies are transferred from one grave to another and the ground resold, 
or are taken up after such slight lapse of time, that the flesh needs to be 
scraped off, and so on! Itis too horrible to think of, and we can hardl 
believe that such things are possible abroad, not to speak of Enyland. 
And yet Mr. Haweis prints an appendix, in which he gives authorities 
for his leading statements. We knew before that old graveyards were 
often overcrowded, that bodies were too soon lifted to make room for 
others, and that great evil was frequently done to the living by the bad 
effluvia rising from graveyards. But this book reveals a far worse state 
of matters, and brings it close to our immediate interest. We do not think 
that Mr. Haweis will convert the English people to cremation; though, 
we must say, that through the mouth of Le Normand, he makes out a 
fair case; but we cannot fancy such a book passing without producing 
some reform in respect of graveyards and buris}, in so far as sanitary 
conditions are or may be affected by them. We should not omit to add 
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that Le Normand, who is a medical student, communicates incidentally 
much that is of real practical value respecting the administration of hos- 
ag and charities generally. But wedo not see that it was necessary for 

. Haweis’s purpose that he should visit Le Normand with such irony 
of circumstance after death, especially as the machinery of dreamland 
was adequate to shadow forth the ‘ brighter’ future of cremation. 


The Insect. By Micuxter. With 140 Illustrations by 
GracomELti. T. Nelson and Sons. 


The romance of natural history has rarely been presented so attract- 
ively as by Michelet. His poetical temperature was intensified by his 
French verve, and his rapid generalizations had that glamour thrown 
over them with which a certain school of French writers idealize every- 
thing. He is ecstatic rather than reflective, and indulges in fancies much 
more than in philosophies. M. Michelet, however, was a close and 
loving student of nature; and in the sense in which fiction is often a 
truer presentation of life than history, M. Michelet’s idealizing charac- 
terizations are a truer presentation of nature than Cuvier’s exact descrip- 
tions. The way in which science and imagination, anecdote and personal 
feeling blend in his books is very fascinating. He shows us, at any rate, 
how full of poetry nature is, and what communion with the soul of 
nature a man may have who has the requisite qualifications of discern- 
ment and sympathy. To those who are acquainted with ‘The Bird,’ 
also translated by Mr. Davenport Adams, and with its exquisite illustra- 
tions by the same artist, we need only say that ‘The Insect’ is similar in 
form, and equally beautiful as an artistic gem. <A fragment of Madame 
Michelet’s journal was ori 1! intended for insertion in ‘The Bird.’ It 
does equally well here. NL ichelet had a helpmeet of kindred tastes 


and accomplishments. 


— 


Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times, with Special Reference to Bible 
History. By James Napter, F.R.S.E., F.R.S., Author of ‘Manual of 
the Art of Dyeing,’ ‘Ancient Working in Metal,’ &c. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) This is a yolume by a scientific and practical man, 
and contains much that is suitable and interesting respecting arts 
and manufactures among the ancients. The author was drawn to an - 
examination of the subject by the frequent allusions to articles and . 
a implying a high state of civilization, met with in the 

ible and other ancient writings. Already acquainted with various 
departments of art, he pursued his investigations; and the result is a 
treatise which reveals the high skill the ancients had attained in 
almost every branch of manufacturing industry and tasteful decoration. 
Running over the various metals, glass, pottery, building, spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing, he furnishes an amount of information as to the 
skill of ancient nations in these things that must widen our ideas of their 
civilization and refinement. He clearly shows from articles of art and 
taste which have come down to us, not only that they were acquainted 
with the various manufacturing processes known to the moderns, but 
that they were pre-eminent and superior in the production of certain 
metals, and in the tasteful engraving of gems. The volume concludes 
with an able and instructive chapter on the construction and ———_ 
of Noah’s Ark. Mr. Napier has, by his work, not only opened up a wide 
and interesting field of inquiry for scientific men, but has —s not 
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a little that will prove serviceable to those whose mission is to expound 
the teachings of Aosapiar. The book is worthy of general perusal, and 
of a place in every library.x—A Munual of Precious Stones and Antique 
Gems. By Hopper M. Wesrropp. The China Collector’s Pocket Com- 
anion. By Mrs. Bury PaLiisEr. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
hese two little volumes—uniform in form and appearance, and ap- 
ray the first of the series—are interesting and well executed hand- 
ooks to their respective subjects. Mr. Westropp has ayowedly com- 
piled from Dann, Bristowe, King, Maskelyne, and others, information 
about remarkable gems, scientific, historic, and anecdotical, which wiil 
not only interest a great number of general readers—for no passion is 
more widely diffused than interest in precious stones—but will be of 
practical value to those who have to deal with them. The arrangement 
is clear, and the text concise. Mr. Westropp has written up to the 
date of publication, availing himself even of an article in the July 
number of this Journal. Mrs. Bury Palliser’s great — on 
ceramic art will be a sufficient recommendation of her book. It is 
simply a portable guide-book to ‘marks and monograms.’—On the 
Impending Bengal Faminc: How it will be Met, and How to Prevent 
Future Famines in India. A Wecture, delivered before the Society 
of Arts, December 12, 1873, by the Right Hon. Sir H. Barrie E. FRERE, 
G.C.S.L., K.C.B., D.C.L., Member of the Indian Council, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Geographical Society. With Three Maps. (John 
Murray.) The substance of this volume was delivered as a lecture, 
when the gloom of an impending Indian famine was_ gathering. 
Happily, the calamity has been averted, or greatly mitigated im 
its effects. But the volume has a permanent value, as it admirably 
shows how such calamities may in future be prevented. It merits 
the attention of all who feel the importance of our Indian Empire, 
and the duty of adopting such measures as will guard its inhabit- 
ants against the recurrence of famine.—Zectures on the History of Edu- 
cation in Prussia and England, and other Kindred Topics. By JAMES 
Donaupson, LL.D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. (Adam 
and Charles Black.) ‘These lectures are from the hand of a scholar 
and thinker, and merit careful perusal by all who take an interest 
in the vital question discussed. They present a clear and rapid 
sketch of the history and present position of education in Prussia and 
this country, and enter somewhat fully into the philosophy of the 
subject. Our Continental neighbours, he shows, have far outstript us 
in the completeness and efficiency of their system, notwithstanding our 
ample means, and the struggles through which we have passed; nor is 
it possible that we shall rival them until the science of teaching is more 
studied. Every teacher, Dr. Donaldson maintains, should 
be a well-trained and competent man, rising superior to mere dry 
routine, and coming into living contact with the minds of his pupils. 
Our universities should be great centres of truth-seekers, whence an elevat- 
ing and enlightening influence should flow. Progress, he admits, has been 
made, and the sad past has been greatly improved; but still he shows 
that our plans of general education are defective, and our university 
system extremely imperfect. These lectures from one who has pro- 
foundly studied the subject of education, and is himselfa great master 
in the art, are eminently fitted to stimulate, and lead to better plans 
and higher efforts. All who deem the subject of education important 
should read them. 
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POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES.. 


The Maid of Nuremberg and other Voluntaries. By Epwin 
Paxton Hoop. Brighton: Page. 


The author does not claim for these productions ‘ the name of poetry,’ 
yet we think he underrates their real merit. It would be easy to con- 
demn certain wild vagaries of theme and taste and treatment; still it 
would be unjust not to recognize a great mastery over certain forms of 
rhythmical melody, and a daring and successful use of weird fancies 
which become almost realistic in his hands. He has the power of telling 
a long story in a few words. This is possible in burlesque, and is some- 
times effected by chance, but it may be done by deliberate, self-repress- 
ive art, and Mr. Hood has shown the latter in the gruesome and terrible 

em, ‘ Venice—from a Balcony.’ The fancy painted in ‘ The Syndic’s 

aughter’ impresses its images very forcibly upon the memory; the 
vision and the spectral wedding are told with true poetic feeling :— 
And suddenly ali the church was bright. 
In a haze of ghostly, but golden light ; 
And white-robed forms and angel wings 
And long processions of glorious things. 
He took her hand up the altar stair ; 
There were lamps and tapers blazing there. 
And the spectral priest his blessing said 
A bridal benison for the dead. 


‘The House of Fears’ is a work of high imaginative force which might 
have been held in firmer hands. The author ought not to leave such a 
conception so miserably incomplete, nor try to eke out his lack of pains 
or love for his own work with passages which are a cross between 
‘rough notes’ and ‘stage directions.’ We thank Mr. Hood for the 
volume, which. reveals his extraordinary versatility, his sparkling fancy, 
and his tender feeling. 


The Odes of Horace in a Metrical Paraphrase. By R. M. 
Hovenven, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Macmillan 
and Co. 

This is a most praiseworthy effort. All translations must be more or 
less paraphrastic, which is what its author professes this to be; and he has 
striven to reproduce the flavour, the bush, the sparkle, of these bubbling 
draughts of Saisween wit and wisdom. Often lines, thoughts, epithets, 
are thrown into the dashing satire or lyrical epigram which represents 
the spirit of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1874, rather than that of the 
Sabine tavern or the Tusculan villa, and sometimes grotesque failure 
spoils a piece of splendid work; but we heartily thank Mr. Hovenden for 
some exquisite enjoyment. Parts of the third and fourth odes of the 
first book, the thirteenth of the second, the twenty-sixth of the third 
—_ appear to us peculiarly happy. We have no space for quo- 

tion. 


Malcolm. By Gerorce Macponatp, Author of ‘ Robert 
Falconer,’ &c. &. In Three Volumes. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


Mr. Macdonald, who by prolonged trial of English scenes and English 
characters, seems gradually to lose his charm, completely recovers 
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strength and magic when, like Anteus, he touches his native earth. This 
story takes us back to ground not far distant from that made familiar to 
us in ‘David Elginbrod,’ and ‘Robert Falconer,’ and it is in some 
respects quite equal to either. There are at least four characters, who 
are touched with the naive vraisemblance of real creation. Miss Horn, who 
prides herself that she ‘has nae feelins’ and never ‘kent ony gude 
com’ o’ them, yet is ever doing some kindly considerate action quite 
unconsciously and unostentatiously ; Duncan McPhail, the blind piper, 
who loves ‘ta pipes’ and hates ‘ta Cam ells o’ Clenlyon’ with a depth 
of hatred such as is hardly credible unless one had met with such 
among the Scottish Celts—children of passion and tradition, and void of 
logic and reflection; the Marquis of Lossie, that erewhile rake, yet with 
lingering gleams of something noble amid the smouldering ashes of his 
grossness; and Malco!m himself—the putative grand-child of Duncan, the 
blind piper. There are a group of fisherfolk remarkably well done ; 
especially that loud-tongued, rather ‘randy’-ish ‘Meg Partan,’ and 
a Mrs. Catanach, a ‘ Howdie,’ or midwife, who has rather a good stroke 
to do in the development of the plot. Then there is Mr. Graham, the 
schoolmaster, who, like some former characters of Mr. Macdonald’s, is 
rather too much the mere mouthpiece of the author, though his teachings 
are very beautiful,—pure and lofty always. Of Lady Florimel, the 
daughter of the Marquis, we are not so sure; she reads rather like a 
creature out of some later Spenserian romance, and somehow will not 
properly assort herself with the rest of the work. But it may be that 
something is to be laid tothe peculiar circumstances of her birth, which, 
however, for the sake of plot, are hidden from us till near the end; 
though unconsciously the author does either her or himself an injustice, 
seeing that this element has such direct verge given it in the case of the 
‘mad Laird,’ whose odd shape, with the pathetic ery, flits through the 
story like some strange, yet plaintive-voiced bird of omen. It need 
not to be said that picturesque writing abounds; that there are passages 
of surpassing pathos and humour, in which we sce the throbbing veins 
of Scottish life laid bare. Yet, in spite of its uncommon power, the 
story is certainly open to the criticism that the author seems to have 
been indeterminate too long between plot and character, and in a degree 
has fallen between two stocls. The mystery of that secret visitant to 
the Chamber in the castle, next to that in which Malcolm slept, after 
he entered the service of the Marquis, is never made plain or even 
intelligible; the action of the story, foreed as it appears, leaves 
Malcolm’s development so entirely behind, that we are promised another 
book to unfold it (continued stories seldom succeed); while we can only 
guess at the meaning of Mrs. Catanach’s conduct towards the dead in 
that stolen visit to Miss Horn’s at the opening. We make note of these 
things merely to pave the way for a suggestion whether Mr. Macdonald’s 
owers lie in the way of plot at all. It always leads him away off the 
ine of real character to the false ground of extravagance or romance, as 
it did, for example, in the case of Judy in the ‘ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood.’ Whenever he has to hide a mystery, not to speak of 
inventing one, he is compelled to draw-in far too much of the element of 
which ‘The Portent’ is built up. But it must not be thought that we 
have failed to find enjoyment and proof of real power in this book. The 
power, however, lies mainly in the characters whose prototypes Mr. 
Macdonald has closely observed and studied amid their own low 
surroundings; and if he claims to have known the prototypes of Mrs. 
Catanach and Mrs. Stewart, then we think there surely must haye been 
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some stray suggestion that should have made him pity them, if not love 
them more. 


Far from the Madding Crowd. By Tuomas Harpy. Two Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This is, in many characteristics of it, a novel of great cleverness and 
power. Its conception is original, the stratum of social life in which it 
is wrought is fresh, and the development of somewhat complex con- 
ditions and passions, is sustained with masterly skill, minute knowledge, 
and is clothed in descriptions of great force and beauty. 

Bathsheba’s three lovers are admirably discriminated—the noble, 
self-restrained, and unselfish fidelity of Gabriel Oak, the voleanic 
passion of Boldwood, and the meretricious flirtation of the profligate Troy. 
Each, moreover, is subtly accounted for in the connection of circumstance 
and character—Gabriel, a steady, unsophisticated peasant, Boldwood, a 
mature country squire, who, through lack of adequate attraction in early 
life, has crusted over with a ecrtain cold cynicism of habit an impetuous 
and violent nature—like Etna, covered with snow; his utterly ungovern- 
able passion being explained by a taint of insanity. Troy is an illegiti- 
mate son of a nobleman, and has French blood in hisveins. Bathsheba’s 
rejection at first of Gabriel], her sense of obligation to Boldwood—some- 
what exaggerated, however—and the weak side of her womanly nature, 
led captive by the worthless Troy, are admirably exhibited in conjunc- 
tion with the really sterling qualities of her nature. 

Very few living writers cou'd so minutely describe the manifold 
phenomena of nature, or work up with such genuine power scenes of 
sublimity and passion,—such as the night storm at the harvest revel, and 
the Christmas dance at Boldwood’s house, or delineate with so true and 
restrained a power the splendid character of Gabriel. If mere power 
were the only criterion of judgment, the criticisms which attributed the 
story to George Eliot, as the first portions of it appeared in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, might be pardoned. A critic, however, must be very 
blind who could mistake the highly finished work of George Eliot for 
the much rougher work of Mr. Hardy ; although, again, there is.a certain 
lack of feminine delicacy in the former which might be superficially 
mistaken for the vein of coarseness which runs through the work of the 
latter. Mr. Hardy abandons himself to his representations of the 
thoughts and conversation of farm labourers, and probably does not 
exaggerate. He takes occasion to introduce one or two old stories—one 
about the husband who induced his wife to take off her wedding ring, 
for instance—which might well have been omitted. Coarseness is not a 
necessary attribute either of strength or reality. As a whole, however, 
the story is the cleverest and strengest since ‘Middlemarch.’ 


Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. By L. B. Watrorp. Two 
Vols. William Blackwood and Sons. 


The thesis which Mr. Walford seems to set himself to work out, is the 
adulterations of the characters of ordinary men and women, and the fair 
amount of excellence and happiness that may work out from the ferment- 
ations of early life. His method is to exhibit a couple of rival families, 
making up five or six marriageable girls, scheming and plotting at match- 
making; their quarry being a middle-aged and wealthy bachelor, Mr. 
Smith, who suddenly takes up his residence in the village. Mr. Walford 
has wrought out this thesis with a good deal of patience and mordant 
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cleverness which, however, does not prevent our being very tired of it ; 
for these small matrimonial intrigues, jealousies, and passions, are 
unfolded through two thick volumes, and constitute the entire staple and 
incident of the story. We feel as if it were a wrong to be thus dragged 
through the interminable small rivalries, jealousies, and manceuvres of a 

ack of girls, their waylayings of Mr. Smith, their speculations about 

im, and their backbitings of each other. The anatomy, if not morbid, 
is very tiresome. A higher art would have restricted it to two or three 
chapters, or would have embodied it in more varied action. Mr. Walford 
belongs to the school of Mr. Thackeray. He clearly scorns all Minerva- 
press idealism, and exhibits the follies and vices of his characters with a 
good deal of sardonic gusto. We think better of human nature. There 
are thousands of families, the members of which would be incapable of 
such coarse, hard, unblushing match-making as the Hunts and Tolletons 
are represented as pursuing. Certainly no girl with the qualities with 
which Helen is accredited could be so grossly indelicate and _ selfish. 
There might be the purpose and the scheming, but it would be more 
subtle and concealed even from herself. The representation is overdone. 
Nor is it easy to imagine such a course as Captain Wellwood pursues. 
The story, which has otherwise a good deal oF clever characterization 
and some inimitable touches, wants congruity, and does not get on. 


Queenie. A Novel. Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


A similar criticism is demanded by ‘ Queenie,’ only there is in it no 
subacid of Mephistophelianism, as in Mr. Walford’s story. Apparently, 
it is the first work of a new writer, and it is go good in style, so affluent 
in description, and so observant in delineation, that it is full of promise. 
When the writer, who is probably young, shall be a little more practised 
in dramatic art, she will, we think, take respectable rank among our 
lady novelists. ‘The artistic defects of ‘Queenie’ are that its analytical 
and descriptive elements are in excess of its dramatic element; and that 
the analysis is not of some great and overmastering passion, such as has 
supplied some of our greatest writers with a worthy study, but of some- 
what commonplace, not to say frivolous, incidents and feelings; and 
inasmuch as the story is told in the first person singular, the effect is 
that of a false intensity ; the contrast being between the personal interest 
of the narrator and the intrinsic unimportance of the incident or feeling. 
True, it may be, and is, a faithful delineation of certain phases of human 
nature and of our modern social life, but the first responsibility of art is 
the selection of its subject. And if, as we maintain, the function of art 
is to idealize life, so as to give it good impulse and elevation, it is not 
every phase of common life that will lend itself to such a purpose. 
Perhaps in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Wives and Daughters’ we have as high a 
specimen of what may be done with common life, not with its foibles, 
but with its excellencies, as the literature of modern fiction presents. 
* Queenie’ wants incident and movement, and occasionally a note of 
false sentiment is struck. ‘That the avriter is capable of fine dramatic 
representation is shown by the very vivid and pathetic description of the 
death of the little boy, at the close of the second volume. Few can read 
it without tears. For the rest, the story is well written ; the style is vivid, 
graceful, and accurate ; the descriptions, although as we have said, some- 
what in excess, are precise, artistic, and eloquent. Some Canadian 
pieces, for instance, are the result of very careful and accurate study. 
The characterization is good, especially that of Harvey Graham, exhibit- 
ing the rift that there may be in the most high-toned lute, the fault in 
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the finest geological stratum, the clay in the noblest iron of character. 
We can hardly think Dudley Wyverne’s assiduities quite in keeping 
with fidelity to his friend, or with the nobility of character attributed to 
him, but he is well drawn, as, indeed, are all the characters. We have 
only to add that the — is pure and high-toned. We shall watch with 
interest the intellectual development of a writer so full of promise. 


Hope Meredith. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ &c. Three 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Few writers have more assiduously won, or more conscientiously tried 
to justify their laurels, than the author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ The purity, 
simplicity, and beauty of her literary work are too well known to need 
critical demonstration here. ‘Hope Meredith’ is, we think, her best 
work. There are in it a maturity of thought, an casy power of repre- 
sentation, and a finished art, which, by assiduous cultivation, has become 
almost a nature, and seem to mark the culmination of her powers. 

We accept the designation of ‘Hope Meredith,’ as the heroine of the 
story, somewhat hesitatingly. It seems rather to belong to Madolin 
Lauderdale, whose character is by far the most carefully studied and 
wrought out, and is in its conception and conditions almost an original 
creation. The only daughter of Sir David Lauderdale, she is beautiful, 
strong-willed, and somewhat imperious; the fiery Spanish blood of her 
mother, mingling with that of her calm, proud, old English stock of her 
father. When she was eighteen the failure of the Matchborough Bank 
through the forgery of Jetsam, its chief cashier, rendered it necessary that 
Sir David should let Nunthorpe Chase for three years, and retire to Heidel- 
berg to nurse his estate. In the Pension there, a fascinating and 
unknown Swedish gentleman, Gustave Nilken by name, won her fancy, if 
not her heart, so one fine morning they went to a little church and were 
married ; he leaving her at the church door in obedience to an impera- 
tive and unexpected call of business. Nilken proves to be Jetsam, who 
had heard that the police were after him, and who was arrested the same 
day, and subsequently transported for fifteen years. Madolin keeps 
her secret, and her position gives scope for a good deal of tragic feeling. 
A maiden wife, she of course refuses all offers of marriage. Ultimately 
Jetsam returns on ticket-of-leave, comes to the Chase, and of course 
extortsmeney- Madolin takes to her home Hope Meredith, the orphan 
child of a medical man, solicits and reciprocates her healing affection, 
but gradually permits the evil qualities of her nature to overpower the 
good, after the type of the first king of Israel. A Canadian connection 
of the family, ‘Uncle Mac,’ returns, gets enamoured of Hope, which 
excites a strange jealousy in Madolin’s nature, which grows into unscru- 

ulous hate. She is alienated from Hope, who leaves her. To satisfy 
etsam she appropriates a thousand pounds of her father’s money, and 
contrives that suspicion shall fall upon Mac. 

A stroke of lightning, if we rightly understand, as she shelters under 
a tree, puts a tragic end to her life and her hidden misery. Mac is 
cleared by Hope’s sagacious penetration of Madolin’s secret, and the 
two are married. Among the characters Aunt Griselda is admirably 
drawn. The entire story is written with great care and power, both of 
psychological analysis and dramatic presentation. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. OurpHanr. Two Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


In delicate touch and subtle power of delineation, Mrs. Oliphant has 
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never, we think, surpassed this slight story. The character of Mr. 
Damarel, the Rector of Dinglefield, is conceived with great subtlety, 
and is possible only to a keen observer of human life. As a type of 
refined and amiable selfishness, imposing alike upon itself and upon 
those who minister to it, it is very masterly. It is almost startling in 
its truth. What Dickens caricatured in Mr. Micawber, Mrs. Oliphant 
has drawn in natural and truthful portraiture. 

As a psychological phenomenon the possibility of which few, perhaps, 
had surmised, but the truth of which none can doubt, the dying specu- 
lations of the old rector are startling and strange enough to become a 
type in literature. They were not so much religious solicitudes as 
natural and philosophical lucubrations. The tragedy of the story is one 
of the ‘Auld Robin Grey’ kind, only happily it is not consummated. 
Rose, in her penury, and urged, almost persecuted by her mother, who 
appeals to her self-sacrifice, is wooed by Mr. Incledon, a rich, elderly 
suitor, although loving and loved by Edward Wodehouse ; she is coerced 
into accepting him—whence the tragedy of feeling of the novel—but 
deliverance comes at the end. It is a little ‘bit’ of careful study and 
exquisite workmanship. 


Harry Heathcote, of Gangoil: a Tale of Australian Bush Life. 
By Antuony Trottore. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 


As might be expected, Mr. Trollope has turned his Australian experi- 
ences to account, and has found fresh fields and pastures new for his 
novel-writing genius ; although Harry Ieathcote is a tale of the slightest 
texture and of very little incident. MHeathcote is a young settler renting 
extensive sheep runs. Frank, and somewhat imperious, he offends some 
of his men, who, leaguing with lawless marauders, seek to fire his 
grass. He is, moreover, angry with Mr. Medlicot, a sugar manu- 
facturer, who, as a ‘free selector,’ has bought of the Government a 
portion of Heathcote’s run. An attempt to fire his grass is made and 
defeated, largely by Medlicot’s help. eathcote aud he get to under- 
stand each other; Medlicot marries Mr. Heathcote’s sister; and that is 
all. The canvas is small, and the figures are slightly sketched in, but 
Mr. Trollope gives us a fair specimen of his level realistic writing, and a 
tolerably vivid picture of ah life in Queensland. 


A Romance of Acadia Two Centuries Ago. From a Sketch by 
the late Cuartes Knicur. Three Vols. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 


A historical note prefixed to this story puts the reader in possession of 
the information needful for understanding it. The time is two ccn- 
turies and a-half ago, when the Treaty of St. Germains in 1632, restored 
Nova Scotia to the French, and when the Huguenot settlers in Acadia 
were required to surrender either their religion or their homes. 

The general historical condition is the groundwork of the story, and the 
three principal characters are also historical. The two heroines are Acadian 
girls—Victoire, and her cousin, Jeanne-Marie. Willie, the son of the 
Earl of Stirling, the Scottish resident, is brought up there for his health, 
and of course falls in love with Victoire. He dies in Scotland after the 
consent of the family to their marriage—upon which his life seemed to 
hang—had been given. Victoire sailing to Scotland to be married, finds 
that he is dead. Willie’s uncle, James Alexander, who had conducted 
her, yields to her fascinations, but is refused. She marries Claude, the 
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outlawed lieutenant-governor, while Jeanne-Marie, whose affections were 
set on Claude, has been forced to marry his deadly enemy, D’Aulnay de 
Chamisé, who is seeking Claude to have him executed. Claude, with 
the help of the Bostonians, carries on a war with Chamisé ; who, in the 
absence of Claude, besieges his fortress, which is gallanty defended by 
Victoire, but is at length treacherously betrayed. Victoire’s life is saved 
from the brutal ferocity of Chamisé & the resolution of Jeanne-Marie, 
his wife, only, however, to die shortly after. Chamisé is subsequently 
drowned, and at last Claude marries Jeanne-Marie. The story disregards 
the unities, but itis told with a good deal of skilland pathos. The editor 
tells us that Mr. Knight did not leave very much to be done. It has the 
attraction of novelty, and reflects very fairly the character and circum- 
stances of perhaps the least known of our colonies. 


Tales of the Zenana; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By W. B. 
Hockey, Author of ‘Pandurang Hari.’ With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Lord Srantey of Alderley. Two Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Hockley’s literary resurrection is among the most singular things 
in recent literary history. That a writer of so much special knowledge 
and graphic power, the author of three or four such remarkable books, 
should have sunk so entirely into oblivion implies either great obtuse- 
ness of popular discernment or great profuseness of literary wealth. 
* Pandurang Hari’ surprised us all into unwonted praise. We supposed 
at the time that it had been a solitary production. Here, however, is a 
book which, in its wit and vivacity, surpasses it; and which, we are told, 
was published by Saunders and Otley in 1827, and yet which has been 
utterly forgotten. It is modelled after ‘The Arabian Nights,’ and is 
inspired by the Oriental penchant for story-telling; only the framework 
here is much more elaborate, and is of itself an effective novel. The 
stories, moreover, are longer, more realistic, and serve for illustration of 
historical incidents and conditions. Their charm is that they help one 
80 vividly to realize the despotism, obsequiousness, precariousness, and 
intrigues of Oriental life. The fair Persian Zeefa is the heroine of a 
charming romance, or rather of two; but we are not offended at the 
transference of her love from Humza, after his murder, to the courteous 
Nuwab, who deserved his bride. We cannot attempt to epitomize any 
of the stories. Criticism of the characters is equally impracticable. 
We can only commend a book which, in its atmosphere and feeling of 
Oriental life, is —" only by its famous prototype. It will charm 
both young and old. 


Olympia. A Romance. By R. E, Francitioy, Author of 
‘Earls Dene,’ &c. Three Vols. Grant and Co. 


Given a middle-aged convict just released from a seven years’ penal 
servitude for forgery, and the home of an extreme specimen of the 
English Philistine, whose young and beautiful niece,—rich in Spanish 
blood, impulsive generosity, and grand ambition is guarded, moreover, by 
a she-dragon who is the quintessence of ingrained vulgarity and mean- 
ness, a tuft huntress and money lover—the problem is, how to marry 
the convict to the beauty, and produce a reciprocal fervour of passionate 
admiration and love. The plot is complicated and the difficulties are 
purposely enhanced. The lying, the misadventure, and improbability 
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are excessive. Some of the scenes are highly flavoured, if not extrava- 
gantly overdrawn. The story travels from Weymouth to Buenos Ayres, 
and brings the reader to the verge of bigamy, unconscious incest, and 
murder. Duels and dancing bears, the green-room of a petty London 
theatre, the heroine in masculine attire painting pictures for the Royal 
Academy, diversify the phantasmagoria which pass before us. Diablerie 
and legerdemain are freely laid under contribution; but the thing is 
done, and a good deal more beside. The convict turns out to be an 
angel of unselfishness and honour, and a live earl into the bargain, also a 
consummate philosopher, a finished artist, and the only gentleman in the 
group. Thestory of Roger Tichborne, in part at least, is hinted, and not 
obscurely, in the fortunes of the Earl of Wendale, though when he does 
reveal himself, the process of identification is unceremonious and rapid. 
The character of Olympia is very cleverly made out. There is con- 
siderable trash, but a good deal of power, and some little fascination 
about this story. 


The Gosati Smithy, and other Stories. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ &. &. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Mrs. Parr has not given us anything in these volumes at all equal to 
the best of the ‘How it all happened’ set. There we had crispness, 
humour, delicacy: here we have—well, we must say it—an approach to 
commonplace. Mrs. Parr has raised a high standard for herself to be 
judged by, and, whether criticism be faithful or not, readers of stories, 
who trust to instinct, are certain to feel disappointed in these volumes. 
‘Fair Margaret’ is a mere trifle, here and there lapsing into vulgarity, 
and certainly ought never to have been reprinted. ‘Sylvia’ is only a 
shade better; and ‘Saxham Grange’ perhaps two. It would be 
ungrateful to go through the list. 1t is odd, kowever, to observe how 
much strength and character return when Mrs. Parr leaves behind her 
the conventionality, the small talk, and half-bred vulgarity which she 
seems toregard as the inseparable accompaniment of English fashionable 
life, and tries to paint foreign characters and scenes. ‘The Gosaii 
Smithy’ has touches of real power; the life on the Alps, the simplicity 
and directness of character, the sheer determination, and the bridled 
impulse of the people are admirably given here, alongside a thread of 
very tender love story. ‘La Bonne Mére Nannette’ has a tragical 
pathos. Poor Nannette! Surely after all her faithful waiting and 
trusting, she deserved to fare better at the hands of her lover, who returns 
to die with his wife and children, and Nannette having gone to meet 
him, not knowing all this, yet nurses him and closes his eyes in that 
little inn. It is because Mrs. Parr can write-like this that we have 
—a ourselves to speak as we have done of ‘ Fair Margaret’ and 
such as it. 


Theresa. By Grorcina M. Craix, Author of ‘ Mildred,’ &e. 
&e. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Miss Craik, who has hitherto been remarkable for quiet, gracefu] 
studies of female character, has here ventured on a theme which would 
have been dangerous, unless done with fine perception and instinct for 
the pain and tragedy of real life, which cannot but convey a lesson. 
Theresa, the daughter of a country squire, wearied of the commonplace 
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round of duties, has a pleasant surprise in the visit of a Mr. Harold, 
who has become their neighbour. He is intellectual, cultivated, and 
catches her fancy ere she is aware. He tries to stay away from the 
house ; but her father’s good nature and heartiness bring him back and 
back again, and he falls in love with Theresa, and cannot now tear himself 
from her company, being sensitive, sympathetic, but not strong-willed. 
Duty is strong enough in him to make him tell her his — which is 
that, being rich, he foolishly married a low adventuress when young, 
who cares not for him now, but only for his money. ‘Theresa does not ask 
him to leave her, and her father’s death coming just when Harold gets 
news of his wife’s death, hope arises that their union may be consum- 
mated at no very distant date. He advises her and helps her on this 
footing ; and they are just about to be married, when Mrs. Harold, not 
drowned, as was supposed, turns up, demanding her arrears of allowance. 
Theresa and Harold now tear themselves apart; and the lesson of the 
story may be said to be that neglect of a step dictated by duty, however 
excusable it may seem from the side of sentiment, can only lead to 
deeper pain and tragedy the longer it is delayed. There is a world of 
pathos in the parting of the two; the characters are faithfully pourtrayed, 
and the story throughout is tastefully and gracefully written. It is 
done with thorough purity and delicacy; its motif is not only moral, but 
grand, and yet we fear that unless readers are patient enough to read to 
the end they will not think so. 


The Neglected Question. By B. Marxewrtcu. Translated from 
the Russian by the Princesses Ouronssorr. Two Vols. 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 


To say that we like this story of Russian life would be as inaccurate 
as to declare that it is without interest. The fact being that, while its 
heroes and heroines are exceedingly disagreeable, they are sketched with 
an artistic skill which deserves the warmest commendation. The scenes 
to which we are introduced are comparatively novel, and we obtain some 
vivid pictures of social country life in Russia. We can hardly look 
upon Koma Bogdanovitch, in whose house the plot develops, as a typical 
representative of his nation, yet he charms us by his joviality, his gene- 
rosity, and his very stupidity—for he is a man who cannot see the little 
tragedy that is being enacted right under his nose. Whether it is 
customary for rich landed proprietors in that country to fill their palace- 
like houses with multitudes of guests from wherever they can obtain 
them we do not know; but this ‘ bold-headed, stout little man’ is never 
satisfied unless he is surrounded by a swarm of friends, and his very 
obtuseness helps to precipitate the catastrophe which his kindly nature 
would have done anything to prevent. However, in his house may be 
met all kinds of people and nationalities, English, French, German, as 
well as Russian. The heroine of the story is a wondrously beautiful 
lady, married, against her will, to a man who passionately adores her, 
but who las become a helpless paralytic, and it is his misfortune to 
watch the progress of her intrigue with Baron Felsen, a German; yet 
he and his son Vassia feel utterly unable to interfere. ‘The result is 
fatal to both father and son. There is something painfully objectionable 
in the whole conception of this novel. The narrator is a lad of sixteen, 
who peers about, listens at doors, hides behind trees, &c., in order to 
obtain his information of this woman’s infidelity. We feel not a little 
thankful that the boys here described are Russian and not English. 
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Translations from the Hakayit Abdulla (Beir Abdulkadar) Munshi. 
With Comments, by J. T. Tuomson, F.R.G.S. Henry S. 
King and Co. 


This somewhat singular book consists of passages of autobiography by 
an orientalist, and is singular, inasmuch as the translator can recall only 
one other suchinstance, viz., ‘The Memoirsofa Malay Family.’ The author 
was a Malay writer, for a time employed by Sir Stamford Raffles as an 
interpreter ; and a translator and teacher in connection with the London 
Missionary Society at Singapore and Malacca. He wasa Mohammedan, 
and died some twenty years ago. The interest of his book lies in the record 
of the writer’s impressions of what he saw at an eventful period in the 
history of Java, and in the lights that he throws upon the really great 
character of Sir Stamford Raffles. It is thoroughly oriental in its modes of 
thought and expression, and is valuable chiefly as a specimen of contempo- 
rary literature. As a revelation of oriental thoughts and processes, which 
might furnish hints to the rulers of India, it is valueless. It is shrewd, 
truthful, and graphic, but reveals no hidden depths. The writer witnessed 
the occupation of Malaccaby the English, and tells some good stories—one, 
of the pc way in which Sir Stamford was outwitted by a villainous 
emissary. The description of the governor is, however, very flattering 
as well as minute. His impressions of Lord Minto, whose physical stature 
belied his rank, and other great men, are very amusing, while he draws 
some portraits of officers that are the reverse of favourable. Of Dr. 
Milne and Dr. Morrison he speaks very highly, and apparently with a 
good deal of discrimination of character. The book would have been 
better without the commentaries of the editor, which are often mere 
repetitions of the autobiography, and are not very weighty, although 

r. Thomson’s scholarship is of a high order. The translation itself is 
a genuine contribution to lighter literature. 


Wyncote. By Mrs. THomas Ersk1nz, Author of Marjory.’ 
Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Readers of ‘Marjory’ need not be told that ‘ Wyncote’ is carefully 
studied, well thought out, and well written. Its distinctive excellence isthe 
cast of originality pertaining to all the characters. Although the incidents 
are of the ordinary novelist’s are wrought out bymen and women 
of something more than distinct individuality—the Squire, Lady Wargrave, 
Mrs. Wyncote, George, and especially Camilla, who form the Wyncote 
—. Mr. Ashton, the purse-proud, vulgar millionaire, with his boast 
that he began by sweeping out a grocer’s shop, would be original if 
Dickens had not written ‘ Hard Times.’ Lydia has decidedly a charac- 
ter of her own, and is, we fear, typical of a good deal that money does ; 
while about Phebe there is a quiet, distinctive individuality equally cog- 
nizable and charming. In short, the novel is a thoroughly good one: with 
nothing in it approaching to the sensational, there is nothing common- 
place. It is a story of every-day life, told by a fresh, thoughtful pen. 


A Book About the Table. By Joun Corpy JEarrreson. In 
Two Volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 

This is a book for readers rather than reviewers. Like Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s other amusing and interesting books about ‘ doctors,’ ‘lawyers,’ 
‘clergy,’ &c, it contains a rich fund of curious information, illustrated 
by apt and felicitous anecdotes fished from ‘volumes of forgotten 
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lore,’ about some of the commonest and most familiar things. The 
treatment here, as before in other works is anecdotical, and no 
better amusement for an unoccupied half hour could readily be found 
than in dipping discursively into Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about the Table.’ 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and an Essay on Milton’s English. By Davin 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. Three Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Masson has devoted himself to the exposition of Milton with an 
entireness and enthusiasm that fully equal those of Charles Knight for 
Shakespere. And as was fitting and essential in a biographer and editor 
of Milton, his enthusiasm is informed by a liberal scholarship and expressed 
with a long-practised literary skill. This superb edition of the poetical 
works, edited and annotated with loving care and patient minuteness, is 
a fitting pendant to the wlogmapey: to which we have rendered due praise 
inthis Review. Since Todd’s Milton, no edition of the great poet’s works 
has been so laboriously and learnedly annotated; and Professor Masson 
is far ged in literary art to the learned Archdeacon. Todd’s notes, 
gathered from every source that industry and learning could discover, 
were collections for a critical structure rather than the structure itself; 
but his materials are indispensable for every subsequent editor. Dr. 
Masson, after hesitating about the best method of using the body of 
notes that were equally indispensable and obvious, and that had become 
the common stock of Miltonic literature, has finally determined to 
recast and reproduce rather than simply to quote them. Annota- 
tions of special excellence are quoted, and even when the substance only 
is used the obligation is acknowledged. When we say that 450 pages of 
the third volume are occupied with illustrative notes, it will at once be 
seen what laborious toil Dr. Masson has bestowed. As in the biography, 
however, his tendency is to overdo things, and if he did not do so well 
it would be wearisome ; and yet in turning over the pages of annotations 
for an instance, we must honestly confess that we cannot light upon one 
that would not subject us to the imputation of hyper-criticism. Above 
all our great poets Milton needs elucidation, through the wealth of his 
— and other lore. He abounds in allusions patent only to the 
scholar. 

Perhaps the most important element in these volumes is the valuable 
and exhaustive Essay on Milton’s English; viz., his Vocabulary, Spell- 
ing and Pronunciation, Peculiarities of Grammatical Inflexion, Syntax 
and Idiom, Punctuation, Versification, and place in the history of Eng- 
lish verse. To this very learned and acute dissertation, 120 pages are 
given. All that philology can do to elucidate Milton and Elizabethan 
English is done, and with very great judgment. 

An Introduction—bibliographical, biographical, and expository—fol- 
lows, in which the literature of the poems is reviewed and characterized. 
Sufficient biographical information is given, as well as a general exposi- 
tion of the purpose, principles, and structure of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Not only has each separate poem a special bibliographical introduction, 
but a general introduction is prefixed to each group of poems, in which 
a good deal of valuable criticism is to be found. Altogether we must 
pronounce this edition, if not so multifarious as Todd’s, or so sumptuous 
as Pickering’s, yet, beyond all dispute, facile princeps in its combination 
of wise learning, loving elucidation and homage, and elegant form. It 
should be the classical gift-book of the year. 
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Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. By 
Wiuiam Minto, M.A., Author of ‘A Manual of English 
Prose Literature.’ Blackwood and Sons. 


This is a companion to Mr. Minto’s former work, of which we spoke in 
high terms on its appearance. But to deal with poets is — 
more difficult than to a with prose writers. Besides, special difficulties 
arise, when the authors are so far removed in time that facts and read- 
ings are matters of dispute. Mr. Minto has borne himself well through- 
out ; and if sometimes we differ from him, he always claims our respect 
and admiration. He is industrious, careful, correct, and thoroughgoing, 
making sure of his facts at every step; he is sufficiently sensitive and 
sympathetic to catch fine suggestions ; and if he is now and again prone 
to be dogmatic and ambitious to be original at all costs, that is a fault, 
which in these days may be said to lean to virtue’s side, if only accom- 

anied with real talent ; and this being so in his case, we readily forgive 
it to him. Chaucer, he finds, drew his most pervading influence from 
the early French romancers—not from the Italians—as has been said; 
and he gives us a remarkably acute summary of the characteristics of 
that ‘morning star of song.’ With Spencer, he is no less delicate and 
sympathetic; and the chapter on the Scottish Successors of Chaucer— 

ames I., Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, and Sir David Lyndsay of the 
Mount—is done with great tact. Littie fault either can be found with the 
treatmentof the dramatists priorto Shakespeare, though we do miss a fuller 
analysis of the character of Marlowe—that ‘Columbus of a new literary 
world,’ and a slightly detailed account of the Faustus, which is almost 
entirely passed over, notwithstanding .that for eloquence and polish of 
blank verse it has not in its own line been rin Of the section on 
Shakespeare, we must say this, that it is at once the ablest and the 
weakest part of the book. Mr. Minto has studied the matter thoroughly, 
and has in a way exhausted the plays—that is, if theory and determined 
intellectual application could do so. But there were roses and violets 
before botany ; and the wonder and mystery of Shakespeare’s plays 
remain, after all comment, just as in life itself. So it is a narrow 
criticism which, before such works, pretends to absolute and exceptional 
interpretation. It was the merit of Gocthe’s criticism of Hamlet, that 
it was at every point qualified by this confession. But Mr. Minto, 
forgetful of this, runs madly against Goethe, Schiller, and Coleridge, 
and the followers of that school. He will have it that Hamlet affected 
madness merely, and throughout acted on plan or reason, maintaining 
that Goethe’s idea, in elevating Providence, or some would call it Fate, 
above the hero’s action, would make Hamlet out only a poor creature ; 
though we only go with Mr. Minto himself, when we say that true tragedy 
has a wonderful way of dwarfing human actors, so that, the reins being 
sooner or later taken out of their hands, they do seem poor creatures. 
Indeed we had always thought that this was of the very essence of 
tragedy pure and simple, as distinguished from idyllic or even epical 
creation—though Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ King Arthur,’ baulked of his purpose 
by a woman’s folly mainly, would be elevated thus to the dignity of 
tragic motive too. Weare tempted to details, but cannot afford the 
space. Suffice it, that we have tried hard to reconcile Mr. Minto’s 
particular theory of Hamlet with his theory of Providence as a 
whole in the drama of Shakespeare, and cannot reconcile them— 
which we might have fancied arose from defects peculiar to us, had 
we not met with others who laboured under the same difficulty. 
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With the dramatists who succeeded Shakespeare he is equally well 
acquainted, and equally happy. We have very incisive little remarks 
on Dekker, Jonson, Massinger, and the rest, and it would be ungrateful 
if we did not acknowledge the profit and the pleasure we have derived 
from a very careful and prolonged perusal of this book. No volume we 
have seen of late could be more confidently recommended as likely to 
a8 up a young man’s liking for literature, if it was not already awakened 
in him. 


Essays on Shakespeare. By Kari. Exze, Ph.D. Translated 
with the Author’s sanction by L. Dora Scumrrz. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


We have no doubt the hope of the translator, that these essays will be 
valued by the English student of Shakespeare, will be fulfilled. They are 
a worthy contribution to the literature of Shakespearian criticism. In 
discussing such questions as ‘The Date of the “ ‘lempest” ’—which he 
fixes earlier than is commonly done, the time and occasion of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and the scope and purport of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ Dr. Elze displays the learning and acuteness of a competent 
critic of the English dramatist. His ‘‘‘ Hamlet” in France,’ also, is 
interesting, and brings into clear light what seems the radical incom - 
petence of the French mind to appreciate Shakespeare, M. Taine’s livel 
comments notwithstanding ; while the essays on ‘ The Supposed Travels 
of Shakespeare’ and ‘Sir William Davenant’ are excellent literary 
studies. But when we have admitted all this we fail to see that Dr. 
Elze’s work can be taken, as the translator offers it, as a good illustra- 
tion of what is characteristic of German Shakespeare-criticism. Since 
Goethe wrote his ‘Shakespeare und kein Ende,’ whole libraries of German 
works on the dramatist have been given to tle world. At last the 
reaction has come, and Benedix has prepared a work to prove that 
Shakespeare is vastly over-rated. Side by side with this attack on the 
‘Shakespearomanie’ there has come to fuller maturity that profound 
interpretation of Shakespeare as the true national poet of England, the 
production of her history, and the type of her unity, which is the best 
result of German criticism. Dr. Elze’s work cannot be said to illustrate 
either of these two tendencies, but is only one of a multitude of similar 
books, the criticism of which is external rather than philosophical. 
On the whole it has been well translated. 


The Sonnet : its Origin, Structure, and Place in Poetry. With 
Original Translations from the Sonnets of Dante, Petrarch, 
&c., and Remarks on the Art of Translating. By CHaRLEs 
Tomuinson, F.R.S. John Murray. 


‘Scorn not the sonnet,’ might have been a motto for this serious study 
of the noblest forms of one species of metrical composition. Under the 
pressure of a deep grief, the author, like ‘the bees that soar for bloom 
‘and murmur by the hour in fox-glove bells,’ has found with Words- 
worth that ‘’twas pastime to be bound within the sonnet’s scanty plot 
‘of ground.’ He produced the most scholarly and philosophical 
discussion of the subject that we know. He has shown the earliest law 
of the sonnet, and the severity of taste which it imposed, the epigram- 
matic completeness of the production with its double quatrain and its 
varied tercets, and the relation of the tercet to the quatrain. He has 


given a numerical analysis of the various ‘types’ adopted by Dante and 
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Petrarch, the modifications accepted by Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and some modern sonnetteers, and the fundamental deviation from the 
old Italian models effected by Wordsworth. Mr. Tomlinson has most 
sympathetically and ingeniously imitated the peculiarities of each sonnet 
form in his ‘ original translations,’ and his discussions throw much light 
on the intellectual progress and ssthetic culture of the great age of the 
Renaissance. Interesting discussions follow in the notes. One of these, 
demonstrative of the fact that Petrarch’s ‘Laura’ was never married, 
will be read with much attention. The yolume, like a spectroscope, will 
aid the student to read much more between the lines of an Italian sonnet 
than the superficial charm of its rich colouring would at first suggest. 
As ‘ proud philosophy ’ has not lost the mystery and beauty of the rain- 
bow; as the botanist has not deflowered the rosebud, so the metrist has 
added to its beauty, by showing the origin, structure, and poetical place 
of the sonnet. 


Essays, Critical and Biographical, Contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review” By Henry Rocers. Two Vols. New Edition. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Essays on some Theological Controversies of the Time. Chiefly 
Contributions to the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ By Henry Rocers. 
New Edition. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Mr. Rogers is almost the last of the brilliant staff of essayists whom 
Jeffery gathered round his editorial chair, and whose essays, collected 
in volumes, form a considerable library. Mr. Rogers is, on the whole, 
scarcely inferior to any of his colleagues ; he has a good deal of the wit of 
Sidney Smith, the critical acumen of Jeffery, the rhetorical brilliancy of 
Macaulay, the ingenuity of Whately, and the ratiocination of Brougham. 
Not equalling any one of these perhaps in his characteristic quality, we 
are inclined to think that he transcends them all in the high degree in 
which he combines their qualities. His reprinted essays have found 
favour with the public, and have passed through several editions—a dis- 
tinction which only one or two of his compeers can boast. It is indi- 
eative of very much, that after so many years they should still be in 
demand, and that the publishers should feel justified in this reissue of 
the whole. It is too late to characterize Mr. Rogers as an essayist. His 
articles have taken their place in our permanent literature, and will be 
reserved for choice reading so long as men can appreciate wit and 
wisdom, vigour and pathos. The essay on ‘ Reason and Faith’ is 
omitted, because after having been reprinted nine or ten times, it has 
been published in a separate volume, together with some other papers 
contributed to Good Words. Some other essays, more ephemeral, 
because turning on passing questions of the day, have also been 
omitted. On the other hand, two essays, hitherto appearing only in 
the Edinburgh Review, one on M. Huc’s ‘China,’ the other on the 


‘Remains of William Archer Butler,’ are included in these volumes. . 


In the volume of theological essays an article on Erasmus, contributed 
to Good Words, is reprinted. The other essays on the Oxford Tractarian 
Controversy, which,as we are old enough toremember, made a great sensa- 
tion through their trenchant and keen ridicule, when they first appeared, 
have still only too great pertinence to present controversies. No one 
of this generation has more canaoleniae wielded Pascal’s sword, or 


more easily worn his mantle. These compact and elegant volumes will 
find their place on almost every shelf of ‘favourite authors.’ 
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Sketches and Studies. Descriptive and Historical. By RicHarp 
Joun Kine, B.A. John Murray. 


An increasing proportion of the contents of our more important 
— get collected into volumes; some of which will not live much 
onger than they did in their ephemeral form; others will form a per- 
manent part of what is becoming a large and interesting element in our 
libraries. Mr. King’s essays are written with so much knowledge and 
care and force as to deserve collection. The first essay on Carolingian 
Romance was contributed to one of the volumes of the ‘ Oxford Essays,’ 
published in 1856, and attracted some attention at the time; the other half 
a dozen were contributed to the Quarterly Review. Their themes are 
such as to give occasion for the gathering together of interesting and curi- 
ous information—which one is glad to preserve. Thus, ‘Sacred Trees and 
Flowers,’ ‘The Days of Folk Lore,’ ‘ History and Romance,’ ‘ The Great 
Shrines of England,’ ‘ Travelling in England,’ ‘ Devonshire,’ &c., are all 
eminently of this character. Mr. King’s writing is easy, picturesque, 
and scholarly. He has something of Mr. Jacox’s gift of anecdotal illus- 
tration. His theme is a thread upon which he strings all kinds of 
illustrative matter, some of it derived from sources obvious enough, 
others from those more recondite. He does not care to stick very 
closely to his text; it is enough if in any way he can hook on to it. The 
volume contains a good deal of entertaining reading. 


Occasional Essays. By Samurt Swirn. Edinburgh: Maclaren 
and Macniven. 


Mr. Smith does not tell us where his essays have been before published, 
only that they are ‘ reprints of papers written at different times during 
the past fifteen years.’ Their form indicates that some of them have 
been addresses. They are miscellaneous enough, varying from ‘ British 
Rule in India’ to ‘ Rationalism and the Bible.’ Mr. Smith intimates in 
one of the papers that he, is engaged in business. He is a man of some 
culture, travel, and thought. We cannot say that his essays will con- 
tribute much to the settlement of any of the questions they touch. The 
two on the Bible and Miracles especially, steko us as touching only the 
surface of these great topics, as they are questioned by modern rational- 
ism. Their value is the light of average common sense which they throw 
upon them. This, imieed, is the quality of the papers generally. Mr. 
Smith has no very great knowledge, nor any peculiar vigour of thought ; 
but he is a man of strong good sense, who tells us how things strike him 
when he sees them—only if he had occasion in 1866 to modify so greatly 
his impressions of America in 1860, why print the latter? 


The Perils of Orphanhood ; or, Fredrica end her Guardians, By the 
Author of ‘The Bains.’ (Hodder & Stoughton.) This story is not 
equal to ‘The Bains,’ by which the Canadian author won so largely 
upon her English readers. It is, however, well written, and its characters 
are well discriminated. It traces an orphan fumily through manifold 
difficulties and trials, specially from Jesuit intrigues. All, however, 
comes right at last. The book is pleasant to read, and has an 
interest from its well described scenes and incidents of Canadian life.— 
Leaves from the Unpublished Journals, Letters, and Poems of Charlotte 
Elliot. (Religious ‘tract Society.) These gleanings from Miss Elliot’s 


writing desk will not of course enhance her literary reputation, but they . 


are interesting as throwing fresh light upon a well-cultured and - 
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character. A peculiar fervency of character joined toa keen appreciation 
of beauty in nature, art, and literature, made her sympathies very keen 
and her affections ardent. She is full of appreciation and optimism. 
Even in old age she is bright and cheerful as a young - We heartily 
commend these expressions of her feeling to all who think it a sin to be 
merry.—A Cluster of Lives. By Axicr Kine. (Henry 8. King & Co.) 
Miss King compares her lives to a nosegay made up of flowers greatly 
differing from each other; and when we say that they include Vittoria 
Colonna, Madame Récamur, Dante, Geoffrey Chaucer, Ariosto, and 
Madame Cattin, the comparison is justified. Predominance, however, 18 
given to Italians, probably because Italian literature has been a special 
study of the authoress. She does not endorse Mr. W. Gilbert's white- 
washing of Lucrezia Borgia. She writes carefully, gracefully, and 
vivaciously. A more interesting and instructive book than these sixteen 
short biographies could scarcely be put into a young person’s hands.— 
The Heavens and the Earth. A Popular Book of By THomMas 
Miner, M.A. With Revision and Additions by Epwin Dunxy, F.R.A.S. 
(Religious Tract Society.) A new edition of one of these popular and 
invaluable handbooks, which put young people in possession of the 
principles and latest results of science. It is simply an account of 
the solar system, and is written in a lively and interesting way.— 
Good and Bad Managers. Three Stories by ELLEN BARLEE. (Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday.) In the story of the ‘Two Neighbours,’ Mrs. 
Smith, the good manager, does her washing at the Public Wash- 
house; Mrs. Brown, the bad manager, does hers at home, to 
the great discomfort of her husband. This may serve as an illus- 
tration of the lessons that Mrs. Barlee seeks to inculcate. Few 
things are more needful than the inculcation of household economies 
among the poorer classes. Mrs. Barlee teaches them without cant 
or priggishness, and with great good sense.—A Father’s Letters to his 
Son upon his Coming of Age. By the late Rev. Dr. Urwicx, of Dublin. 
ope Tract Society.) These letters were given by Dr. Urwick 
complete into the hands of his son, on the morning of the day when 
he came of age. They treat on the chief elements of a true manly 
life—self-government, manliness, self-culture (including study, reli- 
gion, habits, &c.), property, &c. They are full of good sense, and 
we most earnestly commend them as a wise and holy vade mecum. 
—On the North Wind: Thistledown. By the Hon. Mrs. WILLOUGHBY. 
ato 8. King & Co.) Mrs. Willoughby’s volume consists of four 

ottish idylls and some songs, in which there is, now and again, real 
music. The idylls, we must say, however, are diffusive and occasionally 
rugged in metre; for blank verse, which seems easy, is the most difficult 
of all forms. We are doubtful whether the themes chosen would not 
have been more effective in prose, after the style which Professor Wilson 
so aptly accommodated to idyllic subjects somewhat of the same class. 
But we should not forget to say that there are now and again fine 
touches,—simple, pathetit, and true,—especially in ‘ Euphamie,’—which 
promise more a work. The shorter pieces at the end have given 
us more unqualified pleasure. The ‘ Sandhills of Culbin,’— based as it is 


on areal circumstance,—shows great power; and the song, ‘’ Twas on a 
fair May morning,’ has a genuine ring of passion init. Mrs, Willoughby’s 
nius is distinctly lyrical, and she is equal to doing very good work ; 
ut she must surrender all old affected phraseology of a past age before 
she will succeed in Scotch song-writing, as she may and ought.— 
Messrs. King haye published fiye new volumes of their elegant and 
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handy pocket edition of Tennyson, viz., Locksley Hall, and other Poems, 
Lucretius, and other Poems, and The Idylls of the King, in three volumes. 
As the latest, this is of course the completest edition of Tennyson. 
Thus the first of the five contains the Wishes, set so beautifully by 
Arthur Sullivan, as also the welcome to Marie Alexandroyna, and 
one or two other little poems; the second contains ‘England and 
America in 1872 ;’ while at the end of ‘The Idylls of the King’ there are 
some yery fine lines addressed to the Queen on the Thanksgiving 
Service at St. Paul’s on the recovery of the Prince of Wales. We 
shall take advantage of this edition to consider again, probably in 
our next number, the poetical genius and place of Mr. Tennyson.— Over 
the Hills and Far Away: a Story of New Zealand. By ©. Evans. 
(Sampson Low & Marston.) There is nothing descriptive or distinctive 
of New Zealand life in this story, except that its personages are said 
to have lived there. It deals with purely human interests, chiefly 
love-passages of Lucy, the heroine, who becomes engaged to Clinton 
Meredith on the outward voyage, and makes the acquaintance of Dr. 
Dacre. She is jilted by Meredith. Dacre, who really loves her, is 
disabled by a previous marriage with a mysterious Mrs. Keith from 
declaring his love. Poor Dacre is wantonly killed by the fall of his horse 
when galloping to tell her that his wife is dead. The story has a good 
many little intricacies, is interesting, and is fairly written, but it is 
= together like a puzzle, rather than fused into an organism.— 

nder the title of the Rose Library, Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have 
published half-a-dozen neatly got up shilling volumes of old favourites 
and new claimants for fayour, which we can very heartily commend. 
The works are Jules Sandeau’s ‘ Seagull Rock,’ Miss Louisa M. Allcolt’s 
‘Little Women,’ ‘ Little Women Wedded,’ ‘ Little Men,’ ‘ Old-Fashioned 
Girl,’ Madame de Statz’ ‘ House on Wheels,’ and J. G. Holland’s ‘ Mis- 
tress of the Manse.’ The latter, a very touching poem, new to us, by the 
author of ‘ Arthur Bonnycastle,’ containing passages of great beauty and 
pathos, from which we would fain quote, is a story of the Civil War, of 
which the hero is Mildred of the Manse, to whose inspiration her husband 
owes his martyr glory, destined to inspire much American fiction and 
poetry, as well as history.—Cook’s Hundbooks to Venice and Florence. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) These two-shilling volumes contain less of 
extraneous and second-hand matter than their predecessors. They are 
direct and practical, and contain a great deal of condensed information of 
the kind that is valuable to a traveller. Of necessity they are little more 


than catalogues, but it is much to have trusty catalogues.—A Story of 


Three Sisters. By Cectt MAXWELL. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
This is a well-written story of common-place life, without much of 
incident and without any exaggeration ; it is carefully studied and well 
disseminated. The three sisters are, of course, three different types of 
girl. Pamela has a dash of genius in her; Ann is sensible and common- 
place; Emilia a kind of butterfly. Nor are the destinies which they 
work out for themselves different from thousands in common life. 
Richard their father is a pale kind of literary recluse. Mrs. Burnet, the 
ndmother, naggy and coarse; Mrs. Lynton, proud and cold; Lord 
ynton, vulgar and choleric. Mr. Quicke is, perhaps, the most 
marked character in the book. It may be read pleasantly enough, but 
there is nothing to be said about it in the way of criticism.—Songs 
of our Youth. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With 
Music. (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) Mrs. Craik here gives us a collection 
of very short and simple lyrics—love songs, or songs of the domestic 
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affections. ‘May’ is very sweet and tender, and ‘ Pretty Polly Oliver’ 
has the genuine lyric lilt and a touch of humour. But thes are not all 
equal. Mrs. Craik, it would appear, has been taken with the harmony 
and beauty of some Swedish, Welsh, French, and Irish airs—the former 
preponderating—and has written poems for them; then she has added 
some compositions of her own, both words and music, or has got music 
from a friend or two. Only in three instances has she borrowed words 
from others—Mrs. Barrett Browning, Shelley, and W. C. Bryant. Alto- 
gether, the book is far above the ordinary run of drawing-room 
music, being pure and elevated, and thoughtful, though simple in 
style. The book is very chastely gotgup, and would form a handsome 
present.—Selected Hymns. By the Rev. Horativs Bonar, D.D. 
Arranged for Part Singing, with Instrumental Accompaniment. 
By Davin Cotvitte. (Johnstone & Hunter). Apparently this is 
in part the binding-up of some cheap musical serial. About a 
hundred of Dr. Bonar's Hymns have been set to music seiected 
from the great masters; we cannot say with much success. As is 
inevitable, there is terrible mutilation, amounting to murder, in the 
adaptations. Some of the themes and melodies selected are so intract- 
able that the faise accent renders it almost impossible to sing the hymn— 
e.g., the settings on pp. 38,54, 60, 66, 81,85, 105, 142, &c. Others are utterly 
unsuited in the character of the music for the sentiment of the hymns— 
e.g., the setting of ‘ Not what I am, O Lord,’ on p. 136, a florid melody, 
full of false accents, which utterly destroys the quiet restful feeling 
of the hymn. The setting on p. 46 is not Graun’s; that on p. 64 is, 
however, very effective. We can hardly commend the work as a whole. 
—Paul Haddon. By the Author of ‘Somebody and Nobody,’ (Jarrold 
& Sons.) A little story, intended to vindicate religious consecration and 
evangelical truth against worldliness on the one hand and Anglicanism on 
the other. Paul, the heir presumptive of a wealthy and irascible old 
baronet, feels called to become a clergyman, and is disowned in conse- 
quence. Various types of fashionable and of religious life are brought 
into contact with his powerful and faithful ministry. The strands of one 
or two love stories are twisted into the narrative. Itis a little too gushing, 
and wants subduing in tone. The outlines of character are too hard and 
the colours too glaring; perhaps, too, there is a little narrowness of 
feeling about it; but it is an interesting story and calculated to do good. 
—The Christian Year. By the late Jonn Kusur, M.A. (Cassell, 
Petter, & Co.) Among the numerous editions of the ‘ Christian Year’ 
which the expiry of the copyright has produced, this may claim a favour- 
able notice. It is an elegant gift-book, and at the same time reasonable 
in price. The weod-cut borderings and illustrations are good—some of 
them very good—although others are inferior, and the portrait of the 
author might have been better; it is chalky, washed out, and inhar- 
monious in tone. We should have been glad, too, to know who the 
illustrating artists are. Mr. T. Sulman’s name, Dalziels’, and two or 
three others may be deciphered on their works, but the beauty of some 
of the anonymous designs make us wish to know their authors. An 
index would have made the work of tke editor more complete.—Noble 
Workers ; a Book of Examples for Young Men. By H. A. Pace. (Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co.) Mr. Page hasa singular skill in biographical portraiture, 
a keen instinct of critical discernment, a corresponding faculty for pictu- 
resque grouping, and a power of infusing life and life-likeness into his 
delineations, which make these biographical sketches much more than 
mere condensations. They are in every sense fresh studies. Among the 
fourteen sketches of this able and attractive little volume, we have 
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Bishop Patteson, Charles Knight, Robert Chambers, Duncan Matheson, 
Arthur Tappan, Dr. Judson, Sir Donald Macleod, Henry Alford, &c. 
The author has genuine catholic sympathies with goodness wherever 
found, and equal delicacy of truth and enthusiasm of feeling in de- 
lineating it. It is the kind of inspiration to make noble lives, 


JUVENILE BOOKS, &o. 


We regret that we can do little more than catalogue a portion 
of the pile of Christmas books that has accumulated. ‘The place of 
honour belongs to Miss Thackeray’s charming Bluebeard’s Keys, and 
other Stories (Smith, Elder, & Co.), which exalts and glorifies, while 
it paraphrases in modern life the old fairy tales of our childhood. 
A series of novelettes, which are fairy stories addressed to grown- 
up people, exhibit the qualities of excellency or of fault as they 
are embodied among us, which point the moral of the stories of the 
nursery. Miss Thackeray’s fancy has its most graceful and charming 
play when it thus wreathes itself round the legends which delighted 
our childhood. We can only say that ‘Bluebeard,’ ‘Riquet a la 
Houppe,’ ‘Jack and the Bean Stalk,’ and ‘The White Cat,’ are the 
texts of the four stories of this volume, and that they are rendered with 


the charming atmospheric effects, and Titania-like fancies of tenderness * 


and truth which, perhaps, above all living writers, her pen revels in. 
We place this volume in the foremost place as a Christmas gift for young 
men or women.—Dr. Ox’s Experiment, and other Stories. Translated from 
the French of Jules Verne, with Numerous Illustrations. .A Floating 
City, and The Blockade Runners. By JULES VERNE. Translated from the 
French. (Sampson Low & Co.) Two more of Jules Verne’s glorious 
books, which young folks will hail with as much eagerness as their sires 
did a green-covered number of Dickens. The first of these volumes 
contains four stories, of which ‘Dr. Ox’s Experiment’ is the first and 
best. It is a scientific fantasia, showing the marvellous effects and 
excitements produced by breathing pure oxygen, which sets an entire 
peene by the ears. This is told in the most fantastic way. But Jules 

Verne is indescribable in sober words of criticism. Like laughing gas, 
he must be inhaled to be enjoyed, and no one is proof against him. The 
second volume is an account, d /a Verne, of the Great Eastern and her 
achievements.—Allied to the scientific extravaganzas of Jules Verne is the 
broad burlesque of The Fantastic History of the Celebrated Pierrot. Written 
by the Magician Alcofribas, and Translated from the Sodigan. By ALFRED 
ASSOLLANT. Rendered into English by A. G. Munro. With upwards 
of One Hundred Humorous Illustrations by Yan’ Darcent. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) This book is full, from beginning to end, of Munchausen- 
like achievements among the Chinese. Hair-breadth escapes, romantic 
mysteries, wonderful battles, grotesque situations, clever characterization, 
are to be found on every page. It is the Arabian Nights, Munchausen, 
Gulliver, and Monte Christo all rolled into one.—Andrew Marvel and his 
Friends; a Story of the Siege of Hull. By Marte Hatt, née SIBREE. 
(James Clarke & Co.) A new story from the light and attractive pen of 
‘Sermons from the Studio’ will be welcomed by all who can appreciate 
tender sentiment, healthy piety, and a graceful imagination. Around 
the incidents of Andrew Marvel’s life the authoress has grouped some 
well-studied sketches of pastimes, persons, and events in her native town 
of Hull. Marvel is a noble subject for the kind of imaginative biography 
here constructed,—the result is a volume that is equally delightful, 
instructive, and wholesome.—Sceptres and Crowns, and the F'lag of Truce. 
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By the Author of ‘Tho Wide, Wide World.’ (James Nisbet & Co.) Miss 
etherell’s name will attract attention to her new book. Upon aslender 
thread of story a good deal of conversational discussion is strung, con- 
cerning the world-old problems of evil and good, sin and sorrow, &c. 
It is, we suppose, impossible to embody metaphysical theology in dra- 
matic action. but we confess we should have liked more story and less 
preaching. The style, however, is light and graceful.—Fairy Frisket ; 
or, Peeps at Insect Life. By A. L.O.E. (T. Nelson & Sons.) A teachin 
of insect life from the standpoint of insect consciousness, a fairy’s wan 
having wrought the transformation upon two boys. Itis an ingenious idea 
well worked out.—Dog Life: Narratives exhibiting Instinct, Intelligence, 
Fidelity, Sympathy, Attachment, and Sorrow. Illustrated by Sixteen 
Engravings after Sir Edward Landseer. (Seeley, Jackson, & Co.) Tho 
title of this book sufficiently describes it. Our province is limited to the 
testimony that the stories and anecdotes, new and old, are admirably 
arranged, and made contributive to a defined purpose, and that the illus- 
trations from some of Landseer’s well-known pictures are not very 
well executed.—Paws and Claws; being True Stories of Clever Crea- 
tures, Tame and Wild. By one of the authors of ‘ Poems Written 
for a Child.’ (Cassell, Petter, & Co.) Gorgeous in crimson and 
gold, and admirably illustrated by Harrison Weir, cover, text, and 
ictures combine to make this an unusually attractive book for 
Juvenile readers. The stories are delightfully told, and good sense and 
amusement are combined in a very high degree.—The Book of Sacred 
Song. With a Preface by the (late) Rev. Cuartes KeEMBLE, M.A, 
Rector of Bath. (Seeley, Jackson, & Co.) A chronological arrangement 
of a judiciously made selection of sacred poetry from the writers of 
Elizabeth’s day to our own, exhibiting, as the editor tells us in his 
preface, the unity of the religious heart of men, and supplying for devo- 
tional reading pieces not commonly found in hymnals. We are surprised, 
however, to see so careless a reading of the first line of Byrom’s hymn, as 
‘My spirit longeth for Thee.’— Wrecked on a Reef; or, Twenty Months among 
the Auckland Isles. A True Story. From the French of F, E. Raynal. (T. 
Nelson & et # This is a thoroughly good book: vivid, truthful, and 
ealutary in the highest sense, it is an exhibition of strong, noble charac- 
ter, as well as a narrative of exciting experiences. Itis, as the translator 
says, ‘graphically narrated, but apparently without any attempt at 
exaggeration.’ It will revive reminiscences of Robinson Crusoe. The 
pictures are the most exciting portion of the book.—Farth and its 
Treasures ; a Description of the Metallic and Mineral Wealth of Nature. 
By ArtTHuR Manein. Edited, with Additions, by W. H. DAVENPORT 
Apams. (T. Nelson & Sons.) This also is from the French, and is a 
vivacious account of mines and minerals, gathered from all sources, 
and skilfully put together.—The Hunter and Trapper in North America ; 
or, Romantic Adventures in Field and Forest. From the French of 
Benedict Réyoil. By W. Davenrorr Apams. (T. Nelson & Sons.) 
An exciting, and, let us say, a somewhat highly-coloured narrative 
of travelling adventures, which we more than suspect of ‘travellers’ 
tales,’ in which more than one old story is made to do duty. It 
is, however, none the less instructive and illustrative, and all the 
more interesting as a picture of North American forest life. The life 
is vividly presented, whether all the stories are true or not, and M. 
Révoil’s adventures will doubtless be read with ‘breathless interest.’— 
Two Years in East Africa: Adventures in Abyssinia and Arabia, with 
a Journey to the Sources of the Nile. By EMILE JoNVEAUX. Maps and 
Illustrations. (I. Nelson & Sons.) The imaginary trayeller embodies 
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in his own experiences the chief African achievements of late years, from 
the Abyssinian war to the latest discoveries of Grant, Baker, and Living- 
stone. He has scarcely yet, however, discovered the source of the Nile; 
but, short of this, he has woven together a tale of romantic achievement 
and incident with a sufficient adherence to actual fact, to make the book 
instructive as well as interesting.—Stories of Animal Sagacity. By W. 
H. Kiyeston. With Sixty Illustrations by Harrison Weir. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.) The names of both writer and illustrator are a sufficient 
guarantee of vivid narrative, amusing anecdotes, and truthful 
pictures. — The Ocean and its Wonders. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
(T. Nelson & Sons.) We have here a very clever reproduction of 
the results of modern scientific discovery, especially from ‘Maury’s 
Physical Geography of the Sea.’ Another year and the tale of 
the Challenger will have to be told. The book is admirably written, and 
will interest young folks immensely, while it will instruct their elders. 
—River Legends of the Thames and Rhine. By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HuGEssEN, M.P. With Illustrations by Gustave 
(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) One requisite is essential to successful writing for 
the nursery—simplicity. There may be double motives—the one within 
the other, as often in Hans Andersen; but when the only and obtrusive 
motive is one that cannot well be apprehended save by the old and 
experienced, and when, besides, this has found symbol for itself in sheer 
—-, then we become doubtful. But dogmatic we shall not be, 
ecause no opinion on a child’s book is patent against fact, and ‘ River 
Legends’ may command the suffrages of Lilliput in spite of our theories. 
We shall only say that on several points we are certain we are right, 
especially in that passage at p. 15—‘ The Sacrifice of Smith’s Father’— 
which is repulsive. There is, however, much skill, talent, and dexterit; 
in the book, as certainly there is in M. Doré’s remarkable drawings, whic 
alone .are sufficient to carry it far and wide amongst youngsters.—The 
Little Lame Prince, and his Travelling Cloak: a Parable for Young and Old. 
By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With Twenty-four Illus- 
trations by Joun McL. Rauston. (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) Mrs. Craik, 
in this exquisite parable of Prince Dolor, manages, we think, to secure 
the element in which Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is deficient. How 
efully and simply we‘are told how Prince Dolor was made lame, 
cow tae doctors could do nothing for him, how he was confined, and how 
by a kind fairy all drawbacks were made up to him, and how admirable 
the lesson of it all! Mr. Ralston’s pictures are full of character and 
expression, yet clear, delicate, and picturesque ; scarcely anything could 
surpass the study of the doctors, at p. 21, for physiognomy. Altogether 
this is a delightful book, worthy both of author, artist, and publisher, 
and that is saying much.—Nimrod of the Sea ; or, the American Whaleman. 
By Witu1am M. Davis. (Sampson Low & Co.) A very capital idea is 
here almost spoiled by absurd exaggeration, national vanity, and inter- 
minable yarn-spinning. A book giving us a kind of dutobiographical 
account of whale-fishing and whaling adventures would have been 
very attractive both to boys and men, and the author has both the 
knowledge and the literary abilities to do it well. Nay, in spite of the 
defects we have mentioned, the book is full of interest, and has bits of 
very graphic description. The fun is somewhat coarse, and occasionally 
irreverent, but the book is one that may well interest and amuse adult 
readers as well as boys.—The Boy Slave in Bokhara. .By Davip KER, 
Author of ‘ On the Road to Khiva.’ Illustrated. (Henry S. King & Co.) 
This spirited story is the presumed recital of a young Russian 
officer, who, in his boyhood, was stolen and sold as a slaye to the Emir 
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of Bokhara. Address and courage meet with their grim reward, and 
through countless scenes of bloodshed, intrigue, and magical adventure, he 
ultimately escapes to some Russian outpost, where he finds his oldest 
friend, and is able to restore to him a daughter whom the latter supposed 
to have been barbarously murdered. The Russian advance over Central 
Asia, and the many-sided conditions of the conflict between the Musco- 
vite’s sleepless lust of conquest and the bloody and perfidious despotism 
of the Turcoman and Bokhariste, are portrayed with great vivacity, and 
crowded into the incidents of a personal narrative. The yolume would 
be more suitable for ‘merry Christmas’ if there were in it less of 
murderous revenge, assassination, and slaughter.—//oss Silverthorn ; or, 
the Master's Little Handmaid. By AGNES GIBERNE. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday.) A somewhat sorrowful but very tender and touching 
story of a little girl who has to suffer a great deal, but who emerges 
from her trials strong and tempered, so that the after happiness of her 
life is enhanced and steadied. That sorrow has a great fascination for 
children, the popularity of the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ ‘Cock Robin,’ and 
other nursery stories show; perhaps, because it is an imaginative ex- 

rience; but it is surely a great thing to pour sunshine upon young 
ives.—King of No-land. By B. L. Farseon. (Tinsley Brothers.) We 
always welcome very heartily a tale from M. Farjeon, which is sure 
to be suffused with tender and healthy human sympathies, and to minister 
to some of our best feelings, as well as to inspire noble aspirations. 
Of course he takes us into scenes of black and sinful misery, but only 
that he may bring to them light and help. Here a young prince, 
—Haroun Alraschid like—steals from his father’s palace to make himself 
acquainted with the struggling, poverty-stricken life of his father's 
subjects. The feelings and impressions, of both the Prince and Robin, 
are clearly and graphically described ; and their intercourse teaches both 
valuable lessons, Dick tell when the real rank of the Prince is known, 
and when he comes to the throne. ‘The lessons which M. Farjeon 
crowds into his little story are very important. There is good every- 
where, if we have but eyes to see and hearts to feel it—The Children’s 
Pastime. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. By Lisperu G. 
Skeuin. (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) A series of little stories and 
sketches, mostly restricted to a single page, the opposite page being 
occupied with an illustration. A nice little book for children of three or 
four years of age.—The Orphans of Malvern, and other Tales. (Houlston 
& Sons.) The anonymous editor tells us in the preface that these tales 
originally appeared more than thirty years ago, and that a wish to see them 
reprinted has often been expressed. They are worthy of it. Although 
short and simple, they are crisp and tender, and written with nice 
feeling. They are sixteen in number, apparently by different writers. 
We have read them with interest; the one from which the volume takes 
its title, and the one entitled ‘The Well Dressing,’ especially. It isa 
pleasant little volume for a gift-book. 


SERIALS, &c. 


Messrs. Cassell’s serial publications are as numerous, we had almost 
said innumerable, and as excellent as ever. Old and New London: A 
Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. By WALTER THORN- 
BurY. Illustrated with Numerous Engrayings, from the most authentic 
sources. Vol. II. How is it that Messrs. Cassell’s serials hit so 
happily the style, selection, and illustrations demanded by the 
popular audience which they solicit? Nothing can be better than 
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the selected matter of Mr. Thornbury’s volumes, unless it be the way 
in which he reproduces it. Sometimes, perhaps, he runs into excess 
of legend and story—certainly we could have dispensed with some 
of the ‘shocking murders’ connected with Newgate ;—but as a whole, 
this history of our huge metropolis is full of interest for young and old, 
Some curious old engravings are reproduced in this volume.—Races of 
Mankind ; being a Popular Description of the Characteristic Manners and 
Customs of the Principal Varieties of the Human Family. By Ropert 
Brown, M.A. Vol. Il. With upwards of One Hundred and Forty Illus- 
trations. The second volume of the ‘Races of Mankind’ sustains 
the character of the first, and gives promise of a standard popular 
work, in which scientific physiology is presented in picturesque 
description, and in a simple and attractive way. The principle of 
classification is that of geographical grouping. This second volume 
treats of the Hispano-American peoples, of the various Oceanic 
groups of the Pacific, of Australians, ‘l'asmanians, and other Papuan 
races of the Malays, and of the various African races. Mr. Brown gives 
us vivid and interesting pictures of manners and customs, the whole 
being illustrated in a very effective way. The work is a happy specimen of 
useful and somewhat arid information, given in a most attractive form.— 
The Arabian Nights. A well-printed and well-illustrated edition of these 

rennial stories, which the youngest devour and the oldest do not tire of. 
Tt is a page very pleasant to read.—T'he Bible Educator, edited by the 
Rey. E, H. Puumprre, M.A., has proceeded as far as the fourth volume, 
to which most of the writers who have given to the earlier yolumes a 
character so scholarly and useful, contribute. Under Professor Plump- 
tre’s able editorship a degree of scientific excellence is attained not often 
reached by popular and cheap serials, and which give ‘The Bible Educator’ 
rank with the very best dictionaries of its class. —TZhe Illustrated History 
of England has nearly completed its supplementary yolume, bringing 
down the ‘ History’ to the present time; special prominence is given to 
the commercial and industrial development of the country. The volume 
ends with a description of Sir Titus Salt’s mills at Saltaire. The writer 
is an industrious compiler anda skilful narrator. His conclusions and com- 
ments, moreoyer, are marked by sober good sense. ‘The ‘History’ professes 
to be no more than this. Being this, it is a very valuable book for general 
readers. ‘The illustrations might be better. Robert Stephenson looks 
so smutty, that he might have just come out of a colliery. A general 
index to the eight volumes is added.—British Battles on Land and Sea, 
by JAMES GRANT, Author of the ‘ Romance of War,’ has completed the 
second volume, which brings us to the close of the French War of 1815, 
and the Battle of Waterloo, and enters upon our subsequent and brilliant 
Indian campaigns. Mr. Grant can describe battles very graphically, 
and with adequate military knowledge. There is danger lest he should 
inoculate with a war fever the imagination of our youth. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have completed the third volume of 
M. Guizot’s important History of France, translated by RoperT Brock, 
M.A., to which we must return for a careful review. 


MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 


What can be said in intelligent and diversified characterization of the 
huge pile of periodicals which the closing year resolves into volumes— 
so generally resembling one another, and yet each having its subtle element 
of difference, so continuous from year to year, and yet enterprisin 
editors contriving each year to introduce some novelty. Here are severa 
substantial yolumes, of from six to eight hundred pages each, of whole- 
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some, clever, and sometimes even very superior literature—light and solid, 
poetical and prose, sermon and novel, proverb and song, most of them 
running a first-class story. A man must be very hard to please who 
could not be satisfied with the literary aliment of any one of them if 
accidentally cut off for a few days from all other literature; nay, even 
for a long vacation. It isa perfect marvel what a mass of really high- 
class literature is contained in these popular serials, and what a tillage 
of our cottage homes they constitute. We can only mention our old 
friends, The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home (Religious Tract 
Society), which now put on gay apparel, as attractive externally as their 
contents are varied and excellent.—Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Co. pour 
out into our laps their monthly argosies. The Quiver is enriched from 
Mr. Cox’s ‘ Expositor’s Note Book,’ Mr. Skene’s ‘One Life Only,’ and 
Isa-Craig Knox’s ‘Fanny’s Fortune.’ Cassell’s Magazine contains Mr. 
Charles Gibbon’s very able and striking story, ‘In Honour Bound ;’ also 
Arminus Vambéry’s ‘ Early Adventures,’ a story by Erckmann-Chatrian, 
and several contributions from Robert Buchanan. Little Folks still 
reigns in the nursery, without a rival near its throne.—Messrs. Isbister 
maintain the high character of Good Words and The Sunday Magazine. 
To the former Mrs. Craig contributes ‘My Mother andI;’ Mr. Augustus 
Hare, ‘Days near Rome;’ Professor Thomson, ‘ Letters from the Chal- 
lenger ;? Mr. C. M. Caird, ‘ Novantia.’ To the latter, the Author of 
‘Crooked Places’ contributes ‘Still Waters,’ and Professors Stanley 
Leathes, W. C. Alexander, and C. E. Plumptre, Canon Tristram, Dr. 
Ker, Dean Howson, and others, miscellaneous religious papers of a very 
high order.—We can have only a good word for two oui ublications 
which, in the form of newspapers, contain most excellent Sree and 
religious matter, The Saturday Journal and The Day of Rest, both from 
Alexander Strahan. When we say that each monthly part contains 
from twenty to thirty miscellaneous papers, it is clear we can neither 
enumerate nor specify them. To the former, the Author of ‘ Abel 
Drake’s Wife’ contributes ‘The Sherlocks;’ and Matthew Brown and 
William Gilbert are among the contributors. To the latter, Hesba 
Stretton contributes ‘The Wonderful Life;’ Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Rev. 
John Hunt, Author of ‘Episodes in an Obscure Life,’ C. C. Fraser- 

tler also write largely for it.—Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. com- 
plete another volume of The Picture Gallery, in which very effective 
reproductions of great pictures by the Woodbury process of photographs 
make up a very handsome gift-book.—Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
send us another volume of The Preacher's Lantern (the fourth), which 
completes the series, Dr. Oswald Dykes’ ‘Sketches of Early Church 
History,’ which have also been collected into a yolume, entitled ‘ From 
Jerusalem to Antioch,’ being the most important of the contents. A 
miscellany of Biblical and theological papers, suitable for preachers, 
constitute the rest of the volume.—The Argonaut, edited by GEORGE 
GxapstonE, F.R.G.S., is a new candidate for popular favour. Its spe- 
ciality is a somewhat greater prominence given to science and art than 
in ordinary magazines. It is very diversified in its contents, and con- 
tains many admirable papers, from ‘ Curious Wills’ to ‘ Coggia'’s Comet.’ 
—The Christian Evidence Journal is doing good service in the special 
department indicated by the title, and The Christian Family supplies 
good religious reading for Home Sundays.—Messrs James Clarke & Co. 
send us 7T'he Literary World, an admirable weekly résumé of new litera- 
ture; The Christian World Pulpit, a weekly report of sermons; The 
Christian World Magazine, a miscellany we'l conducted by Miss Worboise ; 
and Happy Hours, a religious family herald, well sustained. 
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John the Baptist: The Congregational Union Lecture for 1874. 
By Wenry Roserr Reynotps, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


These lectures are by no means mere academic prelections, without 
bearing upon the keen and critical controversies of the times. The 
origin of our Christianity—the question whether that origin is human 
or divine—is among the most intensely interesting questions of our day. 
Of this we have plain proof in the extraordinary circulation of the two 
most popular theological works of the year 1874—Farrar’s ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ and ‘ Supernatural Religion;’ works which have been largely 
read, not by students only, but by the thinking public generally. It is 
into the heart of this same great and vital question that Dr. Reynolds, 
in a volume which deserves to rank as a worthy companion to these 
popular books, conducts his readers. If in eloquence of language, and 
picturesqueness of description and narrative, Dr Farrar bears the palm, 
the Congregational lecturer is certainly not inferior in mental grasp, in 
Biblical and patristic learning, or in spiritual insight. 

The most striking feature of the work before us is the combination it 
exhibits of an evidently passionate belief in Divine revelation, and in the 
supernatural source of the Christian religion, with a wide and thorough 
acquaintance with the successive theories which the critical schools of 
German theology have elaborated in opposition to the orthodox belief in 
historical Christianity, and with a manifest susceptibility to the inquisi- 
tive, sceptical, and rational tendencies of our age. If we mistake not, 
this combination is as rare in a Christian controversialist, as it is 
admirable. Itis true that Dr. Reynolds is merely defending one of the 
outposts of Christianity, and only indirectly the citadel itself. ‘John 
did no miracle.’ But at several points, notably in the circumstances 
preceding John’s birth, and in those attending the baptism by him of 
our Lord, the Biblical record concerning the forerunner raises the 
question of the supernatural. The treatment of a subject so intimately 
associated with the mission of Christ required not only a mind enlarged 
by knowledge and disciplined by culture, but, owing to the remarkable 
diffusion throughout the Gospels of the information concerning John, a 
vivid and yet critical historical imagination. We do not hesitate to say 
that these requisites, together with a subtle, spiritual intuition of the 
higher aspects of religious ministry, are possessed by the author of these 
lectures. He must also in justice be credited with a large store of 
learning in two departments especially available for good service here— 
in the literature of the early Christian Church, and in that of the theo- 
logical controversies of modern Germany. 

It is somewhat singular that so little attention should have been given 
in theological and Biblical literature to this grand and imposing figure, 
the personification of the ‘vox clamantis.’ Until the publication of the 
volume before us, there existed in English no capital work upon this 
attractive theme. Yet a just understanding of John's position and 
ministry is essential to a fair appreciation of the mission of the Messiah. 
Such a work was therefore a ‘desideratum,’ especially tu theological 
students; and the Congregational Union have rendered a true service in 
arranging the preparation and publication of these lectures. 

An introductory lecture upon ‘the significance and the sources of the 
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‘ biography of John the Baptist,’ contains several oeeagy | discussions. 
Throughout the volume we meet with here and there an ‘excursus,’ not 
the least interesting and valuable results of Dr. Reynolds’s labours. In 
this first lecture a difficult and delicate problem of Biblical criticism is 
skilfully handled, though at greater length, perhaps, than is required 
by the special theme: we refer to the relation between the synoptical 
and the fourth gospels. Here is a happy specimen of the lecturer's 
style :— 

‘It is not every man who has the chance of seeing an Alpine sunrise, 
‘ and of those who do, there are comparatively few into whose souls the 
‘stupendous majesty and pathetic beauty of the mountains freely pass ; 
‘but of those whose spirits are transfigured, or even touched by the 
‘“ mountain-glory,” still fewer can so describe what they have seen as 
“to awaken corresponding emotions in other hearts. . . . It is a happy 
‘ thing that that “ other disciple” who had been his follower for several 
‘ months, and who witnessed the baptism of Jesus, and saw the effect of 
‘it on the Baptist, should have recorded words and traits of character 
‘which escaped the less meditative and more hasty judgments of his 
companions.’ 

The account given in this lecture of the political state of Palestine in 
the first century is admirably clear and graphic. 

In his second iecture, Dr. Reynolds is confronted with the super- 
natural events recorded in the first two chapters of Luke’s Gospel. 
The modern destructive criticism, which takes its rise from a determina- 
tion to evade the supernatural features of the narrative, is ably dealt 
with; and the appearance of the angel and the prediction concerning 
the forerunner, are vindicated as credible. In this, ihe most critical in 
its substance of all the lectures, the writer attacks with vigour both the 
rationalists and the mythicists. We may, in passing, point attention to 
the exposition of the Song of Zacharias, as a fair specimen of the 
lecturer’s power of exegesis and analysis. 

Under the heading, ‘John, the Exponent of the Old Testament Dis- 
pensation,’ the Baptist is represented in the three characters of priest, 
ascetic, and prophet. The treatment of this portion of the subject is 
peculiarly exhaustive; each of the three departments might in itself 
occupy a lecture. This third lecture is as noticeable for the abundance 
of information gathered from the fields of Biblical antiquities, and for 
Hebraistic learning, as the previous lecture is for critical judgment and 
skill. Under the subdivisions, ‘the Nazarite’ and ‘the Essene’ will be 
found appropriate and recondite matter, which will be serviceable even 
to the well-informed theologian. In pp. 184-190 will be found some 
psychological exposition of the possibility and the nature of the pro- 
phetic vocation, which is specially interesting as an attempt to bring the 
modern philosophy of the mind to bear upon the ancient claims to 
inspiration and illumination from above. In this section, evidently con- 
genial to the lecturer's sympathies, we recognize, what we have already 
pointed out, Dr. Reynolds’s singular participation in the old spirit and 
the new alike. 

It is not until the fourth lecture that the public ministry of the fore- 
runner is reached. To many readers, the main interest of the work will 
lie in this and the three following lectures, in which is traced the narrative 
of John’s brief but significant and even eventful public life. 

The fifth lecture upon what is infelicitously termed ‘ The Transitional 
‘ Work of John,’ is entirely occupied with John’s baptism, and with the 
administration of that rite to Jesus Himself. There is here one of the 
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valuable ‘ excursus,’ already alluded to, upon the several ancient bap- 
tisms known to the Jews. Another is upon the connection between 
Johu’s baptism and the Christian ordinance. One of the most elaborate 
theological discussions of the volume is that in which it is endeavonred 
to show, that in an important sense the submission of the Saviour to 
John’s baptism was a virtual confession of sin; not, of course, personal, 
but vicarious. As might be expected, there is a long argument bearing 
upon the accompaniments of the baptism of Jesus which, if not satis- 
factorily clear in its conclusions, is certainly conducted with delicacy, 
refinement, and careful and patient skill. 

Then follows a lecture upon the Baptist’s later ministry which might 
have been entitled ‘John’s Testimony to Christ.’ ‘The Son of God,’ 
‘The Lamb of God,’ ‘The Bridegroom,’—these are the three heads of 
testimony considered, in each case, with abundant knowledge, and in the 
last of the three, especially, with decided originality and beauty. 

In ‘The Ministry of the Prison,’ a great difficulty arises—how to 
explain the inquiry addressed by John through his disciples to Jesus, in 
consistency with the testimony which the Baptist had already, during his 
liberty, voluntarily and repeatedly tendered. To grapple with this formid- 
able difficulty, the lecturer puts forth all his power, and (as in a previous 
attempt to explain the saying, ‘I knew Him not’) with very consider- 
able effect. The account of the martyrdom at Macherus is the most 
pictorial passage of the whole work; it is truly dramatic, and evinces 
the vigour of an active historical imagination. 

In the concluding lecture will be found some curious and recondite 
information concerning the survival of traces of Johannine influences in 
ecclesiastical history ; and some ingenious and timely lessons regarding 
the perpetual reproduction of Johannine elements of religious life in 
contrast with those which are distinctively Christian. 

The Appendix contains, amongst other matters of interest, a carefull 
prepared chronological table, embodying the conclusions of several hig 
authorities. This will be of service to the student, by assisting him to 
grasp the facts of John’s ministry in connection with contemporaneous 
events. 

The only blemishes in the execution of the work that we have noticed 
are an occasional haziness of style, which is especially perceptible 
when the lecturer’s feelings and imagination are excited, ma an occa- 
sional indefiniteness in the use of terms. But if in a few passages and 
expressions there is a slight deficiency of directness and clearness, the 
lectures, as a whole, are written in a style not only interesting but strik- 
ingly attractive. They are indicative of unusual industry and unusual 
insight, and they are pervaded by a spirit of devout and loyal affection 
towards the True Light, to whom the divinely commissioned forerunner 
bore effectual witness. 


Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism. By Joun Sruart 
Mu. Longmans and Co. 


These essays have received from so many hands exposition and 
criticism, that the former seems now almost unnecessary, while the 
latter has already become a very complicated task. The comments by 
distinguished admirers or honourable opponents of Mill’s philosophical 
career already form a body of disquisition far exceeding in bulk the 
original essays. On2 oi ile most noticeable features of the reception 


they have met with, has been the pious alarm which some religious dis- . 
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believers in the possibility of the existence of the Living God have 
manifested, at the supposed recreance of the hardy positivist, at the few 
but perilous concessions which the supernaturalist will discover in these 
melancholy broodings, at the faint glimmer of hope which hovers like a 
phosphorescent glow over this posthumous production. They seem to 
murmur, ‘ If John Stuart Mill can be quoted as having seen dimly the 
* gateway into the realm of transcendental illusion ; if he can be —— 
‘to, as having perceived a purpose in the Cosmos, or a ray of kind or 
‘gracious intention behind the veil of phenomena; if the phantasm of 
‘immortality or of future life appeared to him—though but the shadow 
‘ of a dream, and the faintest of Pah 9 be of any “ utility ” now in the 
‘ progressive civilization of man ; then the ignorant and prejudiced ranks 
‘ of Christian believers will make such capital out of it, that the blessed 
‘calm of a holy nihilism will be unnecessarily disturbed!’ This phan- 
tom-ship, with the weird form of that ‘Ancient Mariner’ upon its 
quarter-deck, floating in without a breeze from the dark waters of death, 
and with a story to tell, which the smartest positivist is bound to hear, 
i has made a commotion that will not soon be forgotten. Itis not very 
t edifying, however, when the angry believers in the great NornHine 
: throw stones at that Ancient Mariner. 

ue The first of these essays, which was written between the years 
1850-58, is the most startling of the three. It appears to reflect the 
heartless training to which this remarkable personage was submitted in 
his youth. There are no signs of the spiritual progress which he describes 
in his autobiography as the result of his study of Wordsworth’s eo: 

He apes Fogned learned to look at Nature with the eyes of Words- fl 
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worth ; and in this essay he proclaims war to the knife against her. 
The bare supposition that an ethical standard or a moral order, or a : 


beneficent purpose, or a spirit of justice, could be discovered in her 
spontaneous operations, almost fills him with indignation. He accuses 
the sum of things—the ordinary course of Nature apart from human ~ + 
intervention—of every conceivable offence against goodness and equity, + 


and with characteristic audacity exalts the skill and forethought of man to 
above the most favourable interpretation of Providence. ts 

Man’s work, according to him, is to thwart, to counteract, to improve 8a 
upon the proceedings of Nature. The ‘following of Nature’ is most de 
irrational and immoral, and Mill closed his eyes on the great plan of God Si 
manifested in Nature. In each of the essays before us, he returns ou 
upon the thesis, that the facts of the universe are incompatible with re 
either the goodness or the omnipotence of the supposed Creator. ‘If 

ood He could not be all-powerful.’ In passages which must have ba 

ecome familiar to most of our readers b | seminar quotation, he tries ex, 
to show that Nature is ever doing that with human beings which if men rei 
were to imitate in their treatment of each other, would be punished Big 
with ignominy or death. He would impale the believer on the horns of dei 


the dilemma, if Nature could not accomplish benevolent or equitable me 


ends on a grand scale without such tremendous sacrifice, she must be of 
limited in power. be: 

He frequently speaks of Omnipotence, as though believers in it utt 
were bound to show that Omnipotence involved the blending of con- for 
tradictories and the doing of impossibilities. It is not enough, says Mr. We 


Mill, to maintain a ‘thesis, which could only avail to explain and justify oe 
‘the works of limited beings, compelled to labour under conditions 
‘ independent of their own will, but can have no application to a Creator 
‘ assumed to be omnipotent, who, if He bends to a supposed necessity and 
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‘ Himself, makes the necessity He bends to.’ But, surely even Omnipo- 
tence CANNOT determine the existence of two mountains without originating 
avalley between them. Mvery property of things, all the modes of force, 
and all the forms of lite, involve millions on miliions of incessant con- 
sequences, which the O:nipotence that determined their character and 
quantity cannot modify or invert in individual cases without infinite 
chaos. ‘Nature,’ or the sum of these properties, forees, forms, and 
activities, has, apart from any of the spontaneous efforts of man to 
improve upon her, during numberless ages and ceons, been preparing a 
complicate equilibrium, in which, through the agency of perpetual death 
and boundless complexity of relationship, a place has been found for One, 
who, in the course of those few thousand years which are but as the 
twinkling of an eye, would see through the mystery, and learn to appre- 
ciate the order, and commune with the Eternal Source of every change, 
and use the boundless reserve of foree which is never expended—that is, 
the right hand of God—for His own comfort, progress, and the prolonga- 
tion of His being. How should the Omnipotent Goodness teach this 
great Companion of His eternity the nature of the universe, but by 
letting Him discover all its properties and forces. Mr. Mill might as well 
take us into a vast manufactory, all dizzy with its revolving machinery, 
the sole object of the maker and managers of which, moreover, we learn 
to be the production of some useful article of food or clothing, and which 
we know to be instinct with boundless benefits to mankind; and then 
because we see under our very eyes some poor blind child caught by the 
flying wheels and destroyed, or because we know that some of the 
workpeople suffer from its atmosphere, he might inform us, to our 
amazement, that there is neither wisdom nor justice, nor adequate power, 
nor any goodness, in the heart of the engineer or manager of that machine. 
To some extent we agree withthe argument. ‘The whole creation 
peas and itis because we know that the order and the teachings of 
Nature are inadequate as a guide to moral life; it is because Nature is 
too much of a machine, and is not a person, that without more help than 
itself we canvot learn all the character of its Maker, or feel all the pul- 
sations of the Father's heart. Therefore it is that we look to other and 
deeper revelations of the Supreme will. Moreover, it is because the 
Sublime Ideal of humanity presents so many crushing contrasts with 
our actual life, that we find ourselves burdened by a sense of ruptured 
relation with God, which it is the aim of revelation to remedy. 

Mr. Mill, in his ‘ Essay on the Utility of Religion,’ pursues this theme ; 
but, as it seems to us, without a hint or glimmer of true religious 
experience. [His malignant antagonism to the Author of Nature, which 
revalls the old Gnostic and Manichean dualism, prevents his seeing the 
significance of Christ’s teaching about the Author of Nature, and con- 
demns those who accept it, as being either most stupid observers, or 
most confused or deluded in their moral perceptions. If the ignorance 
of some spectators of the sacrifice of the blind; child were to accuse the 
benevolent architect or engineer of deliberate murder, and of being 
utterly destitute of all moral qualities besides, it would be surely time 
for those who saw the misconception and could correct it, to speak out. 
We believe that the whole aspect of modern science, which Mr. Mill 
strangely ignores, contradicts his one-sided estimate, his narrow and 
bigoted rendering of the meaning of Nature. 

He seems, moreover, to magnify the bitterness of de:th and suffering, 
and not to have got a ray of light on tho siguifcance ot death either to 
God or man. 
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The essay on ‘ Theism’ was produced at a later period in Mr. Mill’s 
career, and it lacks his final revision. It is an ambitious and com- 
prehensive attempt to review the entire field of natural theology and 
apologetics, and touches many questions, every one of which requires 
and'deserves much more attention than he seems willing to have bestowed 
upon it. He admits that ‘there is nothing to disprove the creation and 
‘government of nature by a sovereign will,’ and then proceeds to 
criticise, as it seems to us, in the crudest fashion, the evidences for the 
truth of such an hypothesis. The strongest point against the intelligent 
character of the ‘force’ vhich produced ‘ mind,’ is a reference to the 
law of the evolution of the higher form of life from the lower. It is 
remarkable, and to be regretted, that he did not grapple more heartily 
with that law, and criticise the doctrine of the ‘ persistence of force’ and 
the ‘ correlation of the forces,’ in which we believe he would have found 
thereply to his own position. The arguments from ‘ consent of mankind,’ 
‘consciousness, ‘design,’ are hastily touched; the last he admits to 
possess ‘considerable strength. The repetition of his previously 
expressed views On ‘the attributes’ of God makes the same approach to 
dualism, and to the discovery of the feebleness, fickleness, and blunder- 
ing of the Almighty. 

Then he endeavours oracularly to deny the faintest evidence for 
‘immortality’ from natural religion, although admitting that if a man 
finds ‘ the hope of future life conducive to satisfaction or usefulness,’ it 
will do him no harm to cherish it. He recapitulates his well-known 
argument concerning miracles, which appeared in his ‘ System of Logie,’ 
and then, though showing that the presumptions against miraculous 
facts are great, he allows, that if the hypothesis of a God be admitted, 
then one primd facie objection to their occurrence would be removed, 
and that a philosophical mind, if this, that, and the other evidence be 
forthcoming, need not be precluded from hoping that the revelation in 
Christ may be true. 

The concluding passages have been so often quoted that we will not 
repeat them. There is a flash of light over the sad and hopeless medita- 
tions. The character of Christ and the morality of Christ are pro- 
visionally allowed to be a noble ideal of excellence. No loftier rule 
of life, or more stimulating imagination, can present itself, even to the 
mind of Mr. Mill, than that a man should so conduct his life as that 
Christ would approve it. We put down this volume with intense sorrow- 
fulness, and a passionate and now vain wish, that John Stuart Miil, 
with his love of man, his candour, nobility of soul, and his desire for 
truth, had ever come into real contact with Christian ideas. <A blin 
man discoursing of art would have made a better exposition of th 
mysteries of colour, the charms of beauty and of form, than this grea 
thinker has effected in his estimate of ‘the utility of religion,’ or th 
hope of eternal life. 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Gust. Fr. OrHtEr 
Vol. I. Translated by Ernen D. Edinburgh 
T. & T. Clark. 


The history of the volume before us furnishes us with the ground of th 
thoroughness and completeness of the majority of German works. A 
author, in the enthusiasm of youth, takes up a subject, and quietly, b 
diligently, pursues it through his more maturer years, before he allo 
the full results to see the light. More than thirty years ago it w 
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confidently expected that Oehler would give to the world an exhaustive 

treatment of bia Testament theology; and when that confidence grew 
weaker by the years of delay, all felt certain that he would leave such 
a work behind him ready for the press; for not only had he distinctly 
promised such a treatise in his ‘ Prolegomena zur Theologie des Alten 
Testamentes, 1845,’—a production which received a great deal of well- 
merited attention,—but several elaborate and valuable articles upon the 
same theme in ‘ Herzog’s Real Encyclopedie’ showed that the subject 
was still before his mind. But all these reasonable conjectures proved 
to be wrong. His lectures were left anything but ready for the press; 
so that aformidable task and great responsibility were thrown upon his son, 
who, by the satisfactory manner in which he has discharged his editorial 
functions, proved that he had other qualifications for the undertaking, 
besides filial affection. By aid of the above-mentioned Prolegomena, 
articles, lectures, and old students’ note-books, the editor has produced 
a work, which, as far as editorial arrangement and completeness are 
concerned, wili bear favourable comparison with the best of this kind, 
e.g. Von Célln’s Bibl. Theol.’ and ‘ Bleek’s Introduction.’ 

The division and arrangement of materials in the volumes before us 
do not materially differ from those adopted in the Prolegomena. After 
stating at length, in the introduction, the nature of the subject and the 
standpoint, the history, and the method of treatment, he enters in the first 
partupon an exposition of Mosaism. The first section containsan historical 
survey of revelation from the creation to the settlement in the land of 
Canaan. The second section develops the doctrines and ordinances of 
Mosaism. Since the covenant between God and Israel constituted the 
essence of that revelation, the author first of all expounds the scriptural 
teaching respecting God, e.g., His nature, name, creation, providence ; 
and respecting man, e.g., his nature, sin, death, &e. After expounding 
the nature of the covenant, he places before us the idea of the theocraey 
as exhibited partly in the theocratic organism (e.g., division of the 
people, theocratic authorities, organization of the family), and partly in 
the Mosaic cultus. So far the English translation of the work extends. 
The second part also begins with an historical survey ; the development 
of the theocracy from the death of Joshua to the close of Old Testament 
revelation, i.e, until Ezra. Here we have a thorough and careful 
handling of all the topics connected with prophecy. In the third part, 
Old Testament ‘wisdom’ (choema) is investigated, as set forth in 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. These last two parts are incomparably 
the best portion of the work, and cannot easily be surpassed in complete- 
ness of detail and carefulness of treatment. 

The work exhibits on every page signs of the most conscientious 
diligence, but this is especially the case in all matters connected with 
Old Testament exegesis. It is therefore free from the serious blemishes 
which damage all its predecessors, the valuable work of Schultz not 
excepted. Ochler was a strong believer in the supernatural, and imbued 
with the most profound reverence for Old Testament scriptures. With 
regard to the relation of the Old Testament to the New, he held a middle 
position between the view of Hengstenberg and the older orthodox 
party, which did not distinguish between the two, and that of Marcion 
and Schleiermacher, which entirely cuts loose the Old Testament religion 
from the New, thereby reducing it to a level with the other pre-Christian 
religions, and making it of scarcely greater importance for the explana- 
tion of the Christian system, than the theology of Homer. 
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While Oehler has successfully maintained against Hengstenberg that 
the Old and New Testaments were so distinct that no New Testament 
idea is fully set forth in the Old, he yet holds that the connection 
between them is so intimate and essential, that the genesis of all the 
ideas of New Testament salvation lie in the Old, and that both must 
stand or fall together. He must not be understood, however, as holding 
the opinion that the growth of religious ideas was owing to a certain 
religious sense, which became clearer and fuller with the progress of 
time, for he repudiates altogether this theory of the Rationalistic schools. 
While admiring the author’s moderation and devotedness, we cannot 
help thinking that out of this too decided opposition to the above schools, 
arose two radical defects, which pervade the whole work, viz., a painful 
and unsuccessful attempt to reconcile all discrepancies between the 
different religious views and tendencies, e.g., to reduce to complete har- 
mony the thora, prophets, and choema; and an entire exclusion of all 
side-lights from non-biblical sources. According to his own principle, 
God must have gradually, and by means of enlightened leaders, removed 
His people more and more from heathenism; and a complete history of 
the process would necessitate a comparison with heathen views. There 
must have been a period in which the religious views of Judaism and 
Heathenism were closely allied. And yet we find scarcely an allusion to the 
latter. The same exclusive tendency caused him, somewhat inconsistently, 
‘to limit his investigation to the canonical writings of the Old Testament. 

This tendency alone would sutlice to render this work, though richer in 
detail, inferior in breadthand comprehensiveness to the valuable volumes 
of Hermann Schultz, and will cause the readers of Ewald, who lives in a 
different plane from ordinary men, to feel that they are entering a new 
world of thought and freedom. While we commend the work before us 
as containing a valuable exposition of the facts of the subject, carefully 
classified and arranged, we would remind our readers that it is charac- 
terized by fulness of details rather than by comprehensiveness of 
principles. It is but right, however, to add that it demands, and is 
worthy of a careful and critical study, aud deserves a place in the 
library of every theological student. 

The translation is stiff, but generally accurate. It would have been 
decidedly better if many of the longer sentences had been reduced into 
English proportions, and some of the terms had been ¢ranslated and not 
anglicized. German theologians are expecting something better than 
has hitherto appeared in this important department of Old Testament 
study, either from Riehm or Diestel, who are known to be occupied with 
these studies. 


The Philosophy of Natural Theology. An Essay, in Confutation 
of the Scepticism of the Present Day, which obtained a 
Prize at Oxford, 1872. By Rev. Winu1am Jackson, M.A., 
F.S.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This essay has received the imprimatur of learned professors at 
Oxford, and therefore deserves serious consideration. It is, however, 
rather difficult to arrive at a clear idea of its purport or argument. In 
point of arrangement, it is simply one of the most confused and bewilder- 
ing volumes we ever attempted to understand. It is burdened with 
mottoes, and notes within notes, and ‘ additional notes’ to each chapter, 
of great Jaboriousness. There are lengthened quotations from hundreds 
of af-rent philosophers, and criticisms on these quotations by other 
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writers. The pages are garnished with poetical scraps and diffusive 
illustrations, and ‘ practical appeals.’ The end is like the beginning, 
and the middle seems nowhere ; and pervading the entire discussion, the 
author is so delightfully complacent and communicative, and seems to 
be so willing to help the reader to wade through his work, and gives such 
nice hints as to how the book might be ‘ got up’ by a painstaking student ; 
and then so sincerely assures us at the end that ‘every word of it has come 
from his heart,’ that we cannot feel angry with him. We are sorry, 
however, that such well-meant work on the right side, pervaded by 
deep, devout feeling, and revealing the signs of omnivorous reading, 
should be so painfully difficult to apprehend as a whole. The separate 
notes are very interesting, and there is material enough for a dozen 
volumes of a similar size. We hope that when the ‘ Bampton Lecture’ 
is delivered by Mr. Jackson he will leave his common-place book behind 
him, and give us more of himself. His own ideas are quite as good, and 
often vastly better than those he quotes so profusely. The first topic 
treated is the ‘consilience of proofs;’ a second is, the ‘ philosophy of 
design.” Some of the common objections to the ‘ design-argument’ of 
Paley are met; but the most subtle ones which have been in vogue of 
late years are passed over in silence. Mr. Jackson then deals with the 
‘conditions of human knowledge.’ His conclusion is that we must accept 
‘ultimate truths.’ He estimates profoundly the position of Berkeley, 
and criticises the positivism of Mill and Comte, pl accepts the positive 
side of Hamilton’s philosophy, and says most admirable things on this 
head. ‘The beliefs of reason’ lead him to posit theism as a scientific 
datum, and asa necessary concomitantof thought and feeling. He labours 
to show how ‘efficient cause,’ as seen ini‘ human production,’ is a will- 
posit theism; and, in handling this subject, he seems to make a new 
discovery, and suggests that the fifth chapter of his work should be sub- 
stituted for the second. The power of the human will is traced in 
self-formation, in education of animals, &c., and he presses the analogy 
to the origination of all things by the Divine will. The chapters on 


‘Causation’ and ‘ Responsibility’ are very brief. Our disappointment . 


with this volume is aggravated by the undoubted power, large resources, 
and high motive which are revealed throughout. 


The Hopes of the Human Race, Here and Hereafter. By Frances 
Power Conse. Williams and Norgate. 


Miss Cobbe has the pen of a ready writer, and there is in her writings 
on such subjects as ‘The Life after Death’ a noble spiritual enthusiasm 
which stimulates even where it does not instruct. There is much in this 
little volume which may be accepted with cordial satisfaction in these 
days of materialism and atheism. The principal essay in the book is 
‘The Life after Death,’ in two parts, reprinted from the Theological 
Review, and with much that excites regret, that one who has gone so far 
should stop short of the only satisfying portion, there is much which the 
believer in revelation may welcome. Miss Cobbe’s eloquent testimony 
to the truth that spiritual things can be only spiritually discerned, and 
her exposition of the moral grounds for the belief in immortality, drawn 
from the character of God, are impressive and sometimes powerful. Her 
answers to objectors against Divine beneficence may only, as has been 
said, be an expansion of the proposition that if creation was of necessity, 
it must be under conditions ; but they have often great practical force. 
It is to her Preface, however, which has ‘special reference to Mr. Mill’s 
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Essay on Religion,’ that one naturally turns with freshest interest; and 
if there is nothing in it that is very new there is a good deal that is true. 
Mr. Mill’s sad story, illustrated by the autobiography and the posthumous 
essays, is only intelligible if we bear in mind the attempted elimination 
of the religious element from his nature through his early training ; and 
Miss Cobbe’s exhibition of the manner in which, nevertheless, the 
remnants of the religious instinct struggled to attain satisfaction, and 
the results to which the struggle led, are exceedingly instructive. There 
is only another point to be noted in the volume, and that is the vista of 
human progress opened to view as the ‘Hereafter’ of the race by 
consideration of ‘the evolution of the social sentiment’; though we 
may equally question the sufliciency of the evidence adduced to prove 
what the author calls the ‘heteropathy’ of primeval man, and the 
power of sympathy, as ‘ enthusiasm of humanity ’ or in any other form, to 
develop the highest powers of the race without an objective basis such 
as there is no room for on the ordinary theory of evolution. 


The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference to Current Discussions. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


This is a work of great power and beauty. Whoever the anonymous 
author may be, he thinks clearly and strongly, and can express his 
thoughts with great precision and cogency. He has, moreover, great 
spiritual discernment. Ife lays a firm hold of the spirit, with an easy 
subordination of the letter, and finds the work of the Holy Spirit in 
ways and processes not always recognized by orthodox theologians. 
His conception of the inspiration of the Bible and of its most conclusive, 
if not its only valid proofs, is very masterly. Ifasingle word may stand 
for the designation of some eloquent pages of diversified characteriza- 
tions, the proof of the inspiration of the Bible is its life and its life- 
giving power. Only life can demonstrate life. The writer has no 
theory of inspiration to propound. He does not attempt to build much 
upon the two or three passages which formally affirm Scriptural inspira- 
tion, He leaves almost untrodden the old evidential paths, and boldly 
takes his stand upon the transcendent spiritual phenomena of the 
Scriptural collection. Thus the argument is directly addressed to the 
moral consciousness of men, and demands consideration from those the 
farthest removed from all respect for mere literary or historic evidence. 
In like manner the fourfold biography of Jesus is used in a very power- 
ful way, to establish, in virtue of its sheer intellectual conception, and 
moral and spiritual characteristics, an argument for its necessary super- 
naturalism. It challenges philosophy on its own ground, and demands 
an explanation of phenomena which have taken such mighty hold of 
— is best in human thinking, even in men like Mr. John Stuart 

An epilogue deals pungently, although unequally, with anti-super- 
naturalists, such as Mr. Mill, Prof. Huxley, Dr. Tyndali, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. This, however, is not the strongest ground of the writer. The 
organic defect of the work is that it is fragmentary. It is not so much 
a scientific treatise, as it is a series of related homilies and criticisms, 
none of them fully wrought out to their issue; all, however, strongly, and 
sometimes cautiously, putting dilemmas, criticisms, and positions that, 
in our humble judgment, are unanswerable by materialistic philosophy. 
The thinking, too, is unequal, as is also the style. Sometimes a strong 
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and original beginning runs down rapidly into common-place, and 
assages of great beauty and eloquence degenerate into baldnese and 
incongruity ; but taking it as a whole, it is a book that ought to tell for 
a good deal, not only in passing conflicts, but in carrying on theo- 
logical thought in its continual advance to more spiritual conceptions of 
God, and redemption, and the religious life of man; aud of the Bible 
as a divinely authoritative revelation of truths concerning them. We 
heartily thank the writer for his manly, lucid, and powerful book. 


The Religion of the Christ ; its Historie and Literary Develop- 
ment Considered as an Evidence of its Origin. The Bampton 
Lecture for 1874. By the Rev. Srantey Learues, M.A. 
Rivingtons. 

In our last number we reviewed Professor Leathes’ Hulsean Lecture 
for 1873 on an analogous theme, which, however, was but a prelude to 
the ampler treatment of the important volume before us. Both works, 
however, are a striking evidence of laborious thinking. Assuming that 
Jesus Christ really lived in Judiea at the beginning of our era, the two 
questions that, in his Bampton Lecture, Professor Leathes sets himself to 
answer are first, How did the Christian concept arise; and, next,. How 
can its reception and resulis in the Apostolic and Patristic age be 
accounted for? ‘The argument, in auswer to the former question, is 
historical :—the Christ was possible only as the result of the antecedent 
religious culture and scripture of the Jewish people. The argument, in 
answer to the latter, is literary and moral :—the Christ could not have 
preduced a following like the apostleship, and a literature like that of 
the New Testament, unless He had been essentially what Christians 
believe Him to have been. Professor Leathes assumes, or asserts, no 
theory about the Christ @ priori. He simply requires the admission of 
the indubitable facts of His personal history, and of the existence of the 
Christian Church, as its resuit. Ie deals purely with the actual historic 
rise of the Christian faith and its literary results, and shows that the con- 
ceptions embodied in the New Testament representation of the Christ 
could not have had their origin in Jesus of Nazareth; and that the beliefs 
concerning Him of the Apostles and the early church could not have 
come into existence had He not been substantially what the New Tes- 
tament aflirms Him to have been. Professor Leathes’ treatment is a 
purely scientific treatment of an indubitable historic problem. How came 
the Christ and the New Testament conception of Him ?—a question inde- 
pendent of all theories of Scriptural inspiration and discrepancy, to be 
argued on the broad basis of indisputable fact. The idea is traced, step 
by step; first through heathen and Jewish history before the Christ ; 
the argument being that, historically, the Christ was the result and 
culmination of what had been before Him, and that, historically speak- 
ing, He could not have been but for what had preceded Him: light 
being thus thrown upon the Messianic character and prepara- 
tion of the Old Testament. The phenomena are unique in the 
history of the world, and can be accounted for only in one way. 
Here is a preparation for a person claiming to fulfil all the pre- 
mise and provision of that preparation, and on the ground of that fulfil- 
ment producing a conviction which expressed itself in the beliefs and 
worship of the early church, such as are described in the New Testament. 
Ina word, Professor Leathes traces ‘ the historic and literary development 
‘ of the doctrine and religion of the Christ, first as it grew and gathered 
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‘force before He came; and, secondly, as it was developed in the 
‘early Christian literature;’ and upon this he founds an irrefragable 
argument, as we think, for the Divine origin of the Christ, as well as for 
the supernatural character of the Bible. The argument is cautiously 
and candidly conducted—every step is well considered; nothing is 
assumed that is beyond the province of the purely historical student. 
Chapters are given to the anticipation of the Christ in heathen nations, 
to the Christ of Jewish history, of the Psalms, of Prophecy, of the Gospels, 
of the Acts, of the Gartae Volstion, and of the cther New Testament 
Scriptures. The whole is urged with much thoughtfulness and power, 
and with an intimate acquaintance with the modern currents of 
rationalistic thought. We should like to see any honest attempt on the 
part of rationalistic infidelity to grapple fairly and fully with this great 
argument. We ask of it only the thoroughness and the temper that 
Professor Leathes has here evinced. 


The Sacred Anthology : a Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncurr Danten Conway. Second Kdition. 
Triibner and Co. 


Mr. Conway’s book has speedily reached a second edition, at which 
we are not surprised. It is a book of considerable interest and value to 
the student of comparative religions ; although for reasons, which we 
stated in our notice of the first edition, it is in our judgment defective. 
both in method and in critical discrimination. Mr. Conway gives no 
intimation of there being any change in the second edition ; but it has 
clearly been subjected to revision—especially in the accentuation of the 
oriental names, and in the chronological notes. A second index of 
authors is also added, which greatly facilitates reference. Mr. Conway 
has evidently devoted many years of labour to his work, and if he will 
take the suggestion of orthodox critics, and subject it to a further severe 
and more scientific revision, he may leave behind him a permanent and 
valuable contribution to theological science. But he will not succeed in 
maintaining the distinction between ethical and religious, philosophical 
and supernatural elements. The only satisfactory way is to take the 
ethnical Scriptures of the different religions, and to submit them to a 
comparison in their entireness. Many of the passages which Mr. Conway 
has produced appear for the first time in English. 


The Higher Life: its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By 
James Batpwin Browy, B.A. Henry 8. King and Co. 


In aseries of sermons Mr. Brown surveys the course and progress of the 
Christian or spiritual life in man,commencing with the beginning of man 
himself, and ending with his final destiny, so far as it is revealed to us. ‘The 
speciality of the sermons is the intelligent and fearless way in which Mr. 
Brown looks at scientific progress and speculation, and avows his unfalter- 
ing faith in spiritual truth and life and its immoveable foundations. Thus, 
he sees nothing to be startled at in the doctrine of evolution as applied 
tomen if science can demonstrate it, which it has not yet succeeded in 
doing. It world be only the demonstration of a specifie way in which 
the Creator has worked. The question of the plurality of worlds receives 
the suggested solution ‘ Why should we not believe that the creation of 
‘man was the first step towards the peopling of the universe with 
‘beings of a lofty spiritual order, and that the working out of the 
‘ higher stages of the Divine plan begins now, andin our world. There 
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‘must be beginning somewhere—why not now and here?’ Throughout, 
the book is written in the light of scientific truth and speculation. Its 
characteristics are spiritual breadth and penetration and foree. It is full 
of suggestiveness and fine feeling, and shrinks from no difficulty, although 
before many difficulties speculation is necessarily silenced. Thus, Mr. 
Brown sees no hope in tie annihilation of the finally impenitent, either 
by a punitive stroke of Divine justice, or by an inherent law of self-con- 
sumption. Such, he thinks, would be a ‘miserable extrication from a 
tremendous difficulty ;’ but surely not more ‘ miserable’ than the difficulty 
itself. His own hopes tend towards a_ universal redemption, but he sees 
no way to formulate a theory of it. He is contented, with most wise 
men, to bow the head in the presence of Divine holiness and love, and 
to look with trust at vague gleams of hope, without attempting to ‘ com- 
plete any little theory of the ways of the unsearchable and eternal God.’ 
We earnestly recommend Mr. Brown’s eloquent and high-toned book. 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools 
of Religious Thought. Edited by the Rey. Joun Henry 
Brunt, M.A., F\S.A. Rivingtons. 


We must congratulate Mr. Blunt on the greatly-improved tone which 
distinguishes this work from his ‘ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology.’ It does not, indeed, afford occasion for the outrageous eccle- 
siastical assumptions which in the latter work merged true scholarship 
into an unqualified and reckless polemic—illustrations of which we gave 
in our review of it. Mr. Blunt’s contemptuous High Churchmanship is 
still manifested, but it is chiefly in the use of epithets—not over-violent, but 
subtly insinuating his condemnation or contempt. These, however, are 
impartially applied to parties within the Established Church from whom 
he differs, as well as to Nonconformists, and sometimes very neatly. For 
example, he defines the negative theology of Broad Churchmen as that 
‘in which much is doubted and rejected, and very little believed.’ He 
designates Wesley’s ordination of American bishops as an assumption of 
a ‘shocking character,’ and the.ordination of Wesleyan ministers as ‘ the 
usurpation of the sacerdotal office.’ Epithets of this character are the 
worst indications of his High Churchism that we have met with in turn- 
ing over the pages of the volume, and in perusing articles which we 
specially selected for the sake of testing his fairness and feeling. He 
does not spare even Anglicans, who, le says, are of the school of Andrewes 
end Laud, and ‘inherit some of that narrowness and want of sympathy 
‘ by which the seventeenth century divines were characterized in their 
‘ dealings with foreign churches, and with dissenters at home.’ We are 
glad to be able to say that the articles generally are written with a 
Jarge amount of knowledge, patiently derived from the most authorita- 
tive sources, and with as much candour and courtesy as can, perhaps, 
be expected from a man holding such strongly-pronounced antagonistic 
opinions of his own, which in even the best men seem fatal to dispas- 
sionateness and breadth. No indication of the authorship of the articles 
is given, nor is there any preface to inform us concerning the methods 
of information adopted. The articles are singularly homogeneous, and 
probably the greater number of them are from the laborious pen of the 
indefatigable editor himself. We have been struck with the singular 
penetration and completeness of some of them—as, for instance, in the 
articles ‘Mysticism’ ‘ Spinoza,’ and ‘Puritans.’ Not only are we 
informed concerning overt embodiments, but with great acumen and 
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research these are traced to their roots and early developments. 
Readers will be amazed at the multitudinous names of utterly obscure 
sects.. It would be a crucial test of the most accomplished eccle- 
siastical student to question him with this book in hand. Herein 
however, consists the chief value of such a work : we can find the known 
anywhere ; a dictionary should inform us concerning the unknown. 

ome of the articles are flimsy and splenetic, but with the memory of 
Mr. Blunt’s former work fresh, we are surprised into more lenient judg- 
ments than otherwise perhaps we should form. 


Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1873. History, Essays, Orations, 
and other Documents of the Sixth General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance, held in New York, October 2-12, 
1873. Edited by the Rev. Puiie Scuarr, D.D., and the 
Rey. 8S. Irenxus Prime, D.D. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York has an import- 
ance far beyond its formal occasion. In America, as in Scotland, there 
is a religious susceptibility which gives to religious gatherings a pro- 
minence and an influence which they never attain in England. Hence 
the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance were even in New York tlic 
great event of the season. They attracted enormous crowds of busy 
men ; reports of their proceedings filled the journals, not of New York 
only, but of all parts of the States. The proceedings, in their combina- 
tion of high intelligence, simple and manly brotherhood, and fervent 
devotional feeling, far transcended any similar meetings whose records 
have come before us; indeed, the simplicity and reality of the men and 
of their sentiments have scarcely been impugned. In turning over the 
pages of this fine volume, we are very much struck with the manliness 
of feeling and appeal which characterizes it. No vestige of priestliness, 
ecclesiastical or dogmatic assumption, or sectarian intolerance disfigures 
it. The addresses and debates are those of honest manly men who chial- 
lenge the verdict of reason and conscience for everything they advance ; 
who claim as a natural right perfect liberty of opinion ; who recognize as 
a necessity and a blessing diversity of church form, and even of dogmatic 
opinion; but who make their essential unity and brotherhood in the life 
and faith of Christ unmistakably manifest. The addresses and speeches 
are of course unequal in intellectual ability; some of them are expres:- 
ive simply of the charities of good men; others—as, for instance, 
the addresses of Dr. Christlieb, Mr. Ward Beecher, Dr. Cairns, Dr. 
Porter, Dr. Fisher, and many others—rise to high levels of intellectual 
thought. 

The volume is admirably arranged in sections, and the addresses under 
each section are given. The ample and comprehensive programme of 
the proceedings has been nobly carried out, and a mass of information 
and thought concerning the contemporary condition of Christendom, by 
persons of the highest authority, is here brought together, which no 
other single source could supply. The debates could not be given, but 
all that was really valuable in the conferences is here preserved. It is 
a volume of which Protestantism may be proud. 


Essays on Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. By Ursuie Sre- 
PHEN. Longmans, Green and Co. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ~_, advanced free-thinking sustains the relation 
to the timid free-thinking of Broad Church theologians, that a Dean is said 
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to sustain to a Rural Dean: the former is ‘ Very Reverend’ the latter is 


‘ Rather Reverend ;’ and from his advanced stand-point he takes the latter - 


to task for their hesitating and disingenuous position; they ought, he main- 
tains, either not to have gone so far or to go farther. Undoubtedly he hits 
them some hard knocks, and demonstrates the untenableness and immoral 
implications of their misty arguments. Nothing can be more forcible 
and conclusive then his denunciation of their utter inconsistency in sub- 
scribing the theological formulas of the sixteenth century, under the shelter 
of legal possibility, while they coquet with the scientific rationalism of 
the nineteenth. He ridicules the position of a man like Mr. Maurice ‘a 
‘gentleman of great candour and abilities, thoroughly versed in all 
‘modern philosophy, who professes to haye started from first principles, 
‘to have worked out his conclusious without fear or favour; to have fol- 
‘lowed the united teaching of reason and revelation wherever it led him ; 
‘and, behold! he discovers that the Thirty-nine Articles exactly express 
‘his very deepest convictions in the most unequivocal language,’ ‘ Either 
‘there is a coincidence which may almost be called miraculous or. . 

‘ the eminent modern thinker, like many other eminent men, has been un- 
‘ consciously biassed in his reasonings by the desire to reach certain fore- 
‘ gone conclusions.’ With great force he shows that legal possibility is not 
the measure of moral obligation, inasmuch as to an ingepuous man it must 
be intolerably painful to read formulas and Scriptures upon which he 
personally puts one interpretation, knowing that to ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of those who hear them, they convey a meaning altogether 
different. To us this has always been an inexplicable difficulty. 
Equally trenchant is his dealing with the position that ‘the tests were 
‘ originally so lax, and they have since been so much strained and Icosened, 
‘that the Articles and other formularies of the Church of England are 
‘compatible with the wildest divergence of sentiment.’ Ifa man believes 
that some of the things that he reads as the Word of God are ‘ fables and 
‘demoralizing stories, read with a solemnity calculated to impress their 
* sacred character upon the minds of his congregation,’ what must be the 
moral effect upon a congregation of such an explanation from the pulpit * 

To us Nonconformists who have many of us become such because we 
could not so deal with definite formularies, it has always seemed that what- 
ever may be the advantages of a National Church Establishment, better « 
hundred such establishments should perish than practical moral sincerity 
be thus compromised. Mr. Leslie Stephen very properly insists that 
there should be plain speaking about his real beliets, on the part of the 
religious teacher, and that he should relinquish every position incom- 
patible with it. 

In another essay he deals with delicious keenness and ruthlessness 
with the coarse brutalities and untenable paradoxes of Warburton. It 
does not, however, seem to have occurred to him that the fundamental 
assumption of the ‘Divine Legation,’ that there is no revelation of a 
future state in the Mosaic economy, may be a paradox as gratuitous as the 
rest. Mr. Stephen’s purely destructive positions are far removed from 
—_ but he is a ‘ fighter in the daylight,’ and is honest, fearless, and 

rilliant. 


Aids to the Study of German Theology. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 
This little volume is a valuable and instructive introduction to a 


department of theological literature that every student is now compelled 
to examine. The peculiarities of the treatment which German theology 
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receives in this volume are: first, that the author confines himself to 
theology in its philosophical rather than in its Biblical aspects; and, 
secondly, that he eschews all the technicalities and formule of our 
Teutonic neighbours, translating thought and expression into English 
equivalents. He even essays to give an idea of the main theological 
positions of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel, without 
any of the special and often uncouth phraseology which their interpreters 
have frequently transferred bodily into the English tongue. His ‘re- 
marks’ on Kant, Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Strauss, are worthy of dee 

attention, and the filiation of the thought and method of Hegel, as well 
as the presentation and preservation of these in the antagonistic schools 
of the ‘Right’ and the ‘ Left’ wing of Hegel’s followers, are admirably 
effected. Conspicuous candour, charity, and even sympathy characterize 
the exposition of views from which the writer dissents most emphatically. 


The Utrecht Psalter. Reports Addressed to the Trustees of the 
British Museum on the Age of the Manuscript. By E. A. 
Bonp, E. M. Tuompson, Rev. H. O. Cox, Rev. S. 8. Lewis, 
Sir M. Wyarr, Professor Wresrwoop, F. H. Dick- 
inson, and Professor Swainson. With a Preface by A. 
Penruyn Staniry, D.D., Dean of Westminster. With 
three Facsimiles. Williams and Norgate. 

The age of the Utrecht Psalter is important in determining the date 
of the Athanasian Creed, inasmuch as it contains the earliest known 
copy of the Creed. The Utrecht Psalter formerly belonged to the col- 
lection of Sir Robert Cotton, prior to which nothing is known of its 
history. It appears to lave been lent to the Earl of Arundel between 
the years 1625 and 1631, and had not been returned to him at the latter 
date. Nothing is known of it subsequently, until 1718, when, as recorded 
in a memorandum on the fly-leaf of the MS., it was presented to the 
library of the University of Utrecht by a D. de Ridder; how he came 
to possess it dces not appear. In the proposed disuse of the Athanasian 
Creed in the English Church, Dean Stanley and his friends have ener- 
getically prosecuted every line of argument that could discredit this 
most metaphysical and denunciatory of Creeds. They succeeded in 
obtaining from the authorities at Utrecht first photographs of several 

ortions of the MS., and ultimately, through the trustees of the British 

useum, the loan of the original Psalter itself. It has been submitted 
to the experts whose names are given above. ‘This volume consists sim- 
ply of their reports. They all assign it to the eighth or ninth century, 
while Sir T. D. Hardy places it at the close of the sixth. Mr. Lumby, 
in his eareful history of the Creeds just published, agrees with 
the majority of these experts. He contends, also, that the contents 
of the Utrecht volume are of very different dates. Historical argu- 
ments for the genuineness of this Creed there are none. Its earliest 
appearance as a whole in its present form is in the prayer book of Charles 
ihe Bald, in 870; the different portions of the Creed were combined into 

a whole between 800 and 825: while its metaphysical absurdities and 

damnatory intolerance disqualify it for any Christian service. In the 

interests of religion we trust it will soon be relegated to the class of 
ecclesiastical forgeries, of which the list is so portentous. The contro- 
versy, however, is not yet finished, as Sir T. D. Hardy has just published 

a rejoinder to the above report. 
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Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter, with Illustrative Anecdotes. 
By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘ Homes without 
Hands,’ &c. Two Vols. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Mr. Wood has unfortunately weighted a very attractive book with an 
inadequate theological argument, in which he does not seem to be a pro- 
ficient. The mystery of the life of the lower creatures, and the possi- 
bility of a future for them, are no new subjects of speculation ; but argu- 
ments and illustrations in that direction are so easily pushed to the border 
of grotesquerie that wiser and more reverent minds have usually been 
inclined to leave the matter at most with a kindly hope. Holy Scripture 
on the point is not definite. Dr. Newman touched it in one of his memo- 
rable sermons with the delicacy and the pathetic reticence which were 
so remarkable in him, as wellas the subtle logic and casuistical keenness ; 
and we turn back to that sermon often with an odd feeling compounded 
of lively pleasure and desire for a clearer deliverance. Mr. Wood is not 
so wise: he dogmatizes, and would compel us to his side. But, truth 
to say, his instances do far more than his arguments. They are very 
remarkable, many of them exhibiting certainly something approaching 
close to human reason; and what is more noticeable is that the most 
striking instances were those where reason moved at the bidding of 
affection. There are odd and humorous anecdotes, too, over which one 
laughs and then sighs, and falls to reading again with renewed zest. 
We fancy a much better arrangement altogether might have been 
adopted. But the book, as it is, is delightful. Anecdotes of all kinds 
are brought from far and near, and faithfully set down; and whatever 
may be said of Mr. Wood’s logic, no one can doubt his desire to 
awaken and sustain that love for the lower creatures which, in a prac- 
tical point of view, is perhaps more valuable at the present time than 
any intellectual conviction as to their future. 


Christian Ethics. By H. Marrensen, D.D., Bishop of Zealand. 
Translated from the Danish with sanction of the Author, 
by C. Spence. T. and T. Clark. 


This volume is too profound and comprehensive to lend itself to expo- 
sition in a brief notice. After a careful discrimination of Christian ethics 
from dogmatics, and a discussion of the main differences between the 
Catholic and the Protestant versions of Christian morality, the author 
assumes certain grand postulates—(1) the ethical concept of God as the 
only good ; @) the position that man is created in the image of God with 
the philosophy of the soul, its relation to the body, the nature of sin, and 
the doctrine of the will; then (3) the moral system of the world and the 
providence and redemption of mankind; and (4) the ultimate completion 
of the Divine kingdom. 

The fundamental concepts of ethics are treated under the three grand 
divisions of the Highest bod, Virtue, The Law. The second of these, 
which is an elaborate exposition of the ‘Example of Christ,’ presents a 
noble exhibition of the imitable elements of His sublime personality ; 
and the third discussion deals in a masterly way with the deep and 
difficult question of the significance of the law to the regenerate, and the 
seat and occasion of sin in the regenerate man. The author comes firmly 
to the conclusion, also expressed in his work on ‘ Dogmatiecs,’ that, ‘ in 
‘ order that holiness may be perfect, it is requisite that the will should 
‘receive a new organisin, the transition to which is through death—a 
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‘ transition only perfected by the resurrection of the body.’ There is 

much in this treatise strongly opposed to all those Antinomian views 

on the nature of sanctification which are threatening to invade our 
eology. 


Biblical Exposition; or, Brief Essays on Obscure or Misread 
Scriptures. By the Rev. Samurn Cox. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


The Pilgrim Psalms : an Exposition of the Songs of Degrees. By 
the Rev. Samuent Cox. Dalby, Isbister, and Co. 


The first of these volumes is virtually a second volume of the ‘ Expo- 
sitor’s Note Book.’ Itis, as the author explains, not so much a book of 
‘notes,’ as of ‘elaborate studies of difficult or misread Scriptures.’ It 
contains twenty-eight such studies, some of them of passages neither 
obscure nor misread—they are simply thoughtful sermons on obvious 
texts ; others are characteristically ingenious and patient in rectifying 
wrong conceptions and establishing right ones. 

The title of the second of the volumes sufficiently indicates its charac- 
ter. It is an endeavour to set ‘ TheSongs of Degrees’ in their historical 
framework, and to expound them in the light of their circumstances. 
It is enough to say concerning both volumes that they are worthy of 
their predecessors. Mr. Cox is rapidly establishing his claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the most patient, scholarly, and ingenious of purely 
exegetical teachers. He shows us how much of light and freshness 
fidelity to the circumstance and exact meaning of Scripture may give to 
preaching. The book is sufficient in its fulness. 


The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to Romans. A New Translation, 
with Notes, by Joun H. Gonwiy, Hon. Prof., New Coll., 
London. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We have been favoured with translations of two of the Gospels and the 
Apocalypse, from the pen of Professor Godwin. They have all been 
characterized by the same manly determination to exhibit in ordinary, 
modern, unconventional English, the thoughts of the Apostles. They have 
not been overloaded with notes, nor with any précis of the interpretations 
which the author rejects. He has accustomed us to expect from him a 
straightforward representation of his own views in the fewest possible 
words, an honest utterance of his own theological position, whether it 
harmonized or clashed with current ideas. He has followed the same 
course in the present volume, and as he here deals with the great doc- 
trinal epistle of Paul, the extent of his divergence from what are called 
evangelical views is more apparent than before. His phraseology is 
peculiar, and somewhat disturbing to old associations; but it is adopted 
intentionally, so that a person only acquainted with modern English 
might be able to receive readily the Apostle’s thought. There is the 
same general doctrine of faith taught in this commentary as was so ably 
expounded by Professor Godwin in his lectures on ‘Faith,’ and the key 
to the whole book is clearly stated by himself in these words :—‘ The 
* Gospel of Christ is commended as of inestimable value, because it is the 
‘ Divinely appointed means for producing and perfecting this faith (trust 
‘in God). ‘They who have faith in God and in Christ at once become 
‘right. They are judged to be right in character and position, being 
‘ approved as upright, and declared to be in the right way for all good. 
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‘As by faith they are set right, really and judicially, so being by the 
‘ same faith united to Christ, they are renewed by the Divine Spirit, 
‘ released from the dominion of sin, and raised through the discipline of 
‘ service and suffering to the everlasting blessedness of the children of 
‘God.’ We think if this view could be established as the doctrine of the 
‘“ Apostle Paul, some difficulties would be removed, but the perplexities 
accompanying the relation of faith to justification, seem to us rather cut 
than solved by the hypothesis, and to come far short of the ideas of Paul. 
Mr. Godwin says: ‘He who is justified is not always judged to have 
‘ been right, or to have done right, but to be right.’ Faith is the conduct 
which is right, and is the ground of Divine forgiveness, acceptance, and 
approval. This ‘rightness’ is secured not by faith in Christ as its object, 
so much as by observing and imitating the example of Christ’s own per- 
sonal faith; and we have the following translation of the celebrated 
passage in chapter iii. 23 ff.:—*‘ All sinned and are in want of the glory of 
* God ; being judged to be right gratuitously, by His favour, through the 
* redemption that is by Christ Jesus. And God set Him forth a mercy 
‘ offering through faith with His blood; for an exhibition of the rightness 
‘ which is from Him, on account of the passing over the sins of former 
‘ times by the forbearance of God; for the exhibition of the rightness 
‘which is from Him that He should be righteous and judge to be right 
‘ him who is of the faith of Jesus.’ In a note:— The sacrifice of Christ was 
‘ offered unto God, and was acceptable to Him, not for the suffering that 
‘was there, but for the goodness that was there. It was offered for 
‘men, on behalf of men, and is effective in them for the same reason 
‘ because it is the highest manifestation of the strongest faith in God and 
‘ the greatest love to men.’ Christ’s faith produces faith in men, this 
faith is right conduct, and justification is the true estimate of the 
facts of the case. We have not space here to discuss with Mr. Godwin 
his translation or his conclusions, but another sentence in which he 
rejects the idea of any substitution for sinners in the righteousness of 
Christ, must be quoted:—‘ It is not said that the iustice of God is shown 
‘in the punishment of sin, but that God may be shown to be righteous in 
‘what he has done, that men become righteous. That righteousness is 
‘ chiefly shown in punishment, which must fall on the sinner or his sub- 
‘ stitute, is not taught in the Bible.’ Again, on chap. iv. 25, he says: 
* Christ died that our wrong deeds may be put away by us and by God ; 
‘in our repentance and in His forgiveness.’ It would be impossible in 
this place to follow Mr. Godwin through the epistle. There is much 
acute suggestion, and a whole theological system involved in the volume. 
It is open to much criticism, and deserves serious attention. As we are 
able to understand it, the entire eflicacy of the thing done, the sacrifice 
offered by Christ, the blood shed by Him is measured by its moral 
power and effects upon mankind. Our author sees in the death of 
Christ a wondrous love-begetting power, a system of influences likely to 
produce faith, disarm enmity, effect reconciliation, and originate those 
states of mind which being right are judged to be so. We donot dispute 
this as far as it goes, but if it is intended that this is the whole of the 
Pauline doctrine of reconciliation and redemption, we greatly and gravely 
differ from Professor Godwin. The various points are too numerous to 
be treated here ; we have simply indicated one of the positions of our 
author. We thank him for the candour with which he has exhibited his 
views, and admire the ingenuity with which he has expounded them. 
The work reveals the result of prolonged meditation, and eschews every 
conventionalism of thought or expression. 
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Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. By Patron J. Groae, 
D.D. T. and T. Clark. 


This volume is an admirable companion to the author’s ‘Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles.’ It reveals on every page the same indus- 
trious and judicious treatment. The author is familiar with the latest 
speculations, and does not show the slightest disposition to shirk difficul- 
ties. His sympathies are heartily conservative, but he gives due weight 
to the perverse ingenuities of Baur, and the brilliant distortions of 
Rénan. In the first chapter, he discusses the character, the education, 
and the style of the apostle Paul, and does not hesitate to conclude that 
several of Paul’s epistles have been lost to the Church; he gives also a just 
estimate of the argument of Paley’s ‘Hore Pauline.’ Special intro- 
ductions to each cf the Pauline epistles follow in succession, and 
though it does not come within the author’s aim to interpret the loci 
classici, yet each epistle furnishes him with a theme for special dissertation. 
Thus, a very interesting discussion of Paul’s views concerning the Second 
Coming of our Lord, is appended to the Introduction to the first epistle to 
the Thessalonians. A masterly treatment of ‘The Man of Sin’ follows the 
Introduction to the second epistle to the Thessalonians. In like manner, 
after reviewing the customary evidence for the authenticity of the epistle 
to the Galatians, describing Galatia, and Paul’s visits there, the contents, 
date, and peculiarities of the epistle, the author introduces an extended 
dissertation on Paul’s relation to Judaism. We are not aware that 
readers familiar with Meyer, Lange, Lightfoot, and Davidson would find 
here original speculation, or fresh solution of difficulty ; but we may say 
without hesitation that it would be diflicult to point to a volume where 
the balance is held more judicially, and where the labours of competent 
scholars are represented more adequately. Considerable facility is 
shown in bringing important controversies into reasonable relative 
limits. Two noble dissertations accompany the Introduction to the first 
epistle to the Corinthians ; the one on the Factions in the Corinthian 
Church, the other on the Agape and the Lord’s Supper. The Bodily 
Infirmities of the great apostle are discussed in connection with the 
second epistle to the Corinthians; the Dogmatic Vocabulary of the 
apostle, in dealing with the epistle to the Romans. The Authenticity of 
the pastoral epistles is well defended against Baur and De Wette. The 
date of the pastoral epistles introduces the vexed question of the Second 
Imprisonment of Paul, which Mr. Gloag decides in the affirmative. The 
Ecclesiastical Polity of the pastoral epistles is the theme of a prolonged 
dissertation, the final conclusion being that episcopacy has no foundation 
either in the New Testament or in the scuetaiie age, although there does 
uot appear to be anything contrary to it in Holy Scripture. The author 
has made extensive use of the works of Jacob and Lightfoot. 

The authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews is considered to be still 
an unsolved problem. It would be impossible to speak too-highly of 
_ energy, and accuracy with which Dr. Gloag has completed 
his task. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosopiiy, based on the Doctrine of Evolution ; 
with Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. By Joun Fisxr, 
M.A., LL.B., Harvard. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


It is not to be wondered at that some of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
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disciples should begin to treat his colossal work in the spirit of expositors 
and historians, that painstaking effort should be made to present in 
manageable compass an outline of the philosophy which professes to 
include in its encyclopedic range all objects of all thought, to unriddle 
the universe, and to reduce all phenomena and all states of conscious- 
ness, and relations of organisms and tendencies of society to their om 
in one huge generalization. Mr. Fiske is an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. 
Spencer’s method; and for the most part accepts his ‘deductions’ and 
his expositions of principles with more than the deference often 
paid by believers in a Divine revelation to their own sacred books. The 
spirit of these bulky and powerfully written volumes is ‘there is one 
‘really great man, one safe teacher, one fountain of all truth, one mind 
‘that has embraced the totality of things and forces, more massive than 
‘ Aristotle’s, more original than Berkeley’s, more Titanic in its inductive 
‘sweep than Newton’s, more comprehensive than Comte’s, more creative 
‘and consistent than Mill’s—the real mental father of the great modern 
‘doctrine of evolution, and that tremendous personage and power is 
‘called Herbert Spencer, and John Fiske is his prophet.’ It seems to us, 
moreover, that if the teaching of the volumes be an approximation to the 
truth, the principle of the Caliph Omar would be a sound one, ‘ burn all 
‘other books besides the works of Mr. Spencer. Those which impugn 
‘his principles are false, and those which are in partial harmony with 
‘them are unnecessary.’ 

The volumes before us, barring their almost childlike submission to 
Mr. Spencer's dicta, and the extraordinary confidence which they evince 
in the philosophy of the distinguished evolutionist, are interesting and 
valuable. They are written in a flowing, easy, lucid style, with very few 
ebullitions of bombast. They exhibit great mastery of the subject, and 
here and there—notably in the use of a few epithets, such as the term 
‘ Cosmic’—some independence of even Mr. Spencer's judgment and 
approval. The whole matter is arranged with care, and the exposition 
becomes an argument. The ratiocination is continuous from beginning 
to end, and the effect of the whole resembles that produced by a clever 
advocate, who in stating acase has not thought fit to imply that any 
other view of the universe will prove ultimately to be thinkable. 

It would be impossible to give ia a brief notice even the barest outline 
of the vast theme. The ‘ Prolegomena’ cover an immense range of 
meditation. The atheistic, pantheistic, and theistic hypotheses for the 
origin of the universe are shown to be equally helpless; and since the 
idea of a ‘First Cause’ must couple with it that of the Absolute and 
Infinite, in order to be of the slightest service, the mind is involved in a 
‘network of contradictions ;’ and refusing to attempt their solution, rests 
in the principle of the ‘relativity of knowledge.’ The author boldly 
declares that ‘knowledge’ must mean cognition of either likeness, 
difference, or relation, and since the Absolute possesses none of these 
elements, therefore knowledge of the Absolute is impossible. Knowledge, 
science, and philosophy are compared with each other ; ‘ common know- 
ledge’ is such as can be expressed respecting a particular group of 
phenomena. ‘Science’ is the generalization of entire orders of phenomena, 
while ‘ Philosophy,’ no longer to be confounded with ontology, is the 
expression in a single formula of universal truths respecting the whole 
world of phenomena. ‘The test of truth’ is ‘ conceivability.” This our 
author defends against the strictures of Mill and others; and by it he 
means ‘inexpugnable persistence in consciousness.’ The chapter on 
‘Phenomenon and Noumenon,’ introduces a powerful argument to 
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show that ‘ absolute existence’ has this inexpugnable position—that the 
relativity of knowledge itself rests on the tacit postulate of ‘the 
unknown something beyond consciousness.’ Here Spencer joins issue 
with the positivists and idealists, and though strenuous in denying 
that we can know the ‘Something,’ is as eager in maintaining that we can- 
not think at all without positing its existence. This something is neither 
‘matter’ nor ‘mind,’ but that of which both matter and mind are 
manifestations. The author repudiates Comte’s philosophical nihilism 
and the synthetic subjective process by which Comte gravely endeavoured 
to reconstruct his philosophy. We think he does not sufficiently take 
account of the new conception of subject, and the new seat of know- 
ledge which Comte professed to place, not in individual thinkers, but in 
the activities and pulsations of the Grand-Etre. However, we cordiall 

agree with Mr. Fiske in his criticism of Comte’s method and classifi- 
cation of the sciences, and may take credit for having in this journal, 
nearly twenty years ago, submitted portions of the Comtean classification 
to an analogous handling. 

There is a great flourish of trumpets over both Hamilton and Mill’s 
demolition of the ‘volition theory’ of causation, which seems to us 
hasty; and we believe that a great deal more may be said as to the 
bearing of our consciousness of volition on the idea of Cause, an analogy 
which is persistent in spite of argument to the contrary. 

But the great aim of our writer is to ‘ deanthropomorphize’ our con- 
ception of the unknown Absolute Something, to substitute ‘Cosmism’ 
for ‘ Positivism,’ or ‘Cosmic theism’ for ‘ Anthropomorphic theism.’ He 
endeavours to show that it is possible to reach formule which generalize 
all the facts of the universe. It is perfectly impossible for us to 
review the synthetical process by which the author, following every- 
where the lead of his great teacher, labours to arrive at the great 
generalizations from which it is possible to infer and deduce the 
universe. Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the persistence of force, which 
we have discussed in these pages, is here elaborated with great 
energy and eloquence, and every fact in physical science is made to 
be a corollary of this ‘inexpugnable datum of consciousness.’ We 
must leave Mr. Moulton and Mr. F. Stephen to fight out this battle 
with our author. But when he proceeds in later chapters to describe 
the processes of such persistence, the law of differentiation of the homo- 
geneous, the integration of the heterogeneous, and all the rest of it, 
we are more than ever convinced that he has not ‘explained’ the 
mystery of this persistence by giving names to, or by describing the 
complication of the result. When he portrays with great ability what 
actually takes place, what changes of form and increase of function 
develop from the primordial cell of a vertebrate mammal, and gives to 
these successive mysterious changes names which are generalizations; 
when he endeavours to convey a statement of what happens in terms of 
Jorce, he has, as it seems to us, opened a door, nay, a thousand doors, 
through which the old theological conceptions may freely pass. When 
he passes on to sketch the great doctrine of evolution in the solar 
system, and in the stellar heavens, and the probable consummation of 
the awful rhythm of integrating and dissolving masses, and the ultimate 
extinction of that entire system of which human life, and passion, and 
hope, and speculation—the cosmic philosophy included—are but an infini- 
tesimal vibration, we feel that the natural result, the necessary inference 
of the whole dream is madness and suicide, unless by an ‘ inexpugnable 
persistence of consciousness’ the thinker could not, and did not fall into 
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the arms of the Livine, Lovine Gop. Mr. Spencer, by clinging to the 
‘Unknowable, —of which after all he appears to know so much, and also 
to credit with everything that is or can be—will not allow us to think 
that he does not, in the depths of his own consciousness, see One 
whom he loves, and trusts, and adores. Indeed, Mr. Fiske winds u 
his long and elaborate argument by the statement—‘ *‘ Nearer, my God, 
‘to Thee,” is the prayer dictated by the religious faith of past ages, to 
‘which the deepest scientific analysis of the future may add new 
‘meanings, but of which it can never impair the primary significance.’ 
‘We still regard Christianity as in the deepest sense our own re- 
‘ligion ... .. a faith which precisely in the act of realizing more and 
‘more fully its own ideal, becomes more and more fully identified with 
‘the faith which we are conscious of cherishing.’ 

We have not space to state or discuss the ‘ corollaries’ which -are 
drawn from’ the whole argument, but we have perhaps said enough to 
show that the book is an important contribution to the history of 
philosophy, that it takes the widest range, and presents in compara- 
tively small compass, yet with sufficient exposition, the outline and con- 
sequences of the whole doctrine of evolution. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By A. B. Davinson, M.A., 
LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Rorpicer. Translated by 
Dr. Davies. Second Edition. Asher and Co. 


A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. ByS. R. Driver, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press Series. 


The first of these works is a simple introductory grammar, and follows 
in the main the principles of Ewald. The design of it is two-fold; first 
to present in a short compass the leading principles of Hebrew gram- 
mar; and second, to accompany the principles with progressive exercises 
for the practice of the learner. In its present form it is an expansion of 
notes given in class during a number of years. The author correctly 
regards Ewald as facile princeps of Hebrew grammarians, but not- 
withstanding, he was never destined by nature to write a grammar for 
beginners. ‘Those Germans who have preferred his grammar to that of 
Gesenius, have always felt it necessary to accompany it with more simple 
introductory works to illustrate his principles. Dr. Davidson’s grammar 
will be found to render similar service to the English student. The 
essentials of a good Hebrew grammar are, in our opinion, a clear appre- 
hension and systematic unfolding of theoretical principles which underlie 
the various phenomena of the language, acceinpanied with fulness and 
accuracy of details. These requirements are fairly met in the work 
before us. In the introduction the author calls particular attention to 
the classification of nouns adopted in this work, and thinks it will prove 
a valuable help to the student. We feel compelled to differ from him on 
this point, and to regard all such classifications as a real hindrance to the 
learner. Gesenius divides nouns into nine declensions; Leathes and 
Kalisch into eight; Nordheimer into four; Ewald and Davidson into 
three. From such a diversity of results one is fully justified in conclud- 
ing that the essential ground of such a division, if there be any, has not 
yet been discovered. We believe with Professor Green, that ‘ the whole 
‘mystery might be solved by attention to a few general rules respecting 
‘the vowel-changes which occur in different kinds of syllables.’ The 
only thing needful is a thorough acquaintance with the nature of Hebrew 
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syllables and the laws of vowel-changes. We commend this grammar 
as being simple and elementary in form, while it is thoroughly scien- 
_ in principle. It is the production of a clear thinker and a sound 
scholar. 

The second work needs no recommendation. What recommenda- 
tion can be so strong and effective as the fact that this is a trans- 
lation from the 22nd edition of the original, and a 2nd edition of the 
English translation, issued by Messrs. Asher and Co. A new edition of 
the original might be predicted with almost the same certainty as the 
return of the swallow. Although the previous edition was published in 
1873, yet Rédiger has been busy at work in making additions and correc- 
tions for the present edition. By these repeated alterations and improve- 
ments the work may be so ‘covered with patches of various hue and 
‘ manufacture, that the original texture scarcely anywhere appears ;’ 
still, they serve to keep it fully abreast with the progress of Hebrew 
studies, and to secure for it the position of favourite text-book in all our 
schools and colleges. It fully deserves its unparalleled popularity. The 
students of the sacred tongue are under a decided obligation to Messrs 
Asher and Co. for an English edition so complete in form and so moderate 
in price. 

he third work we regard as a very successful attempt to eoree with 

one of the main difficulties of Old Testament diction, viz., the Hebrew 
tenses, and as a clear and complete exposition of what is uncomfortably 
obscure to even advanced Hebraists. Mr. Driver correctly observes that 
the main strength of an ancient language liesin its verb, and at this very 
point, strange to say, all Hebrew grammars are palpably defective in their 
treatment, though, as every careful student of Hebrew knows, the force 
and beauty of the language, its pointed and real expressiveness, and the 
subtle meaning of many a passage is entirely lost without a vivid con- 
ception of the difference between the perfect and imperfect in Hebrew. 
‘ Like the trained hand of a painter, which by a touch can turn a tear into 
‘a smile, the verb in all these languages is a flexible and elastic instrument, 
‘ which, by the smallest movement, effects a total change in the scene it is 
‘employed to describe ; alter but a single letter, for 5, read 4», for 
‘ dydpevoev aydpvev, and the picture is suddenly transformed, becoming 
‘instinct with animation and life.’ This cannot be easily apprehended by 
an English student because it constitutes one of the special differences 
between the Hebrew and his own tongue: for as Mr. Driver aptly 
remarks, the profound distinction between being and becoming, eiu 
and yiyver6a, between the forms which describe and embody results, 
and those which characterize the processes by which they are attained, 
has never been naturalized in English. Another cause of great per- 
eg) to the student of Hebrew is the fact that that ancient language 

as but two tenses, with which it has to cover the ground occupied in an 
Aryan language by half a dozen or more distinct formations, each repre- 
senting a different relation of tense or mood. The author argues that 
this fact, instead of being the cause of insuperable ambiguities and 
confusion, becomes, owing to the skill with which it is handled, one of 
the most telling and expressive features of the language. 

This flexibility of tenses he regards as the source of the unique clearness 
and expressiveness of the sacred tongue. We are sorry we cannot concur 
in this sentiment, and our hesitancy is confirmed by the endless diversity 
of renderings of these tenses by the most eminent Hebrew scholars. This 
poverty of tense-forms is on a par with its defectiveness in prepositions, 

where also a very limited number have to cover a similar extent and 
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diversity in meaning. It seems to us it would be an incomparable 
advantage in point of clearness to have a distinct tense-form for every 
distinct tense-mmeaning. The author acknowledges, in eulogistic terms, 
his indebtedness to Ewaid, who was the founder of a new era in the study 
of Hebrew grammar, and rightly designates the Lehrbuch as the opening 
up of a new world to the student. But the difficulty of style and 
arrangement, and the sparing explanation which characterizes all Ewald’s 
grammatical works, have given rise on the Continent to a number of 
exercise books, which embody these principles in a simpler form, and with 
more ample illustration. We are thankful to say that Mr. Driver, while 
borrowing so much from Ewald, has shown great judgment and independ- 
ency of thought in re-casting materials and expounding principles, and 
has thus produced a work which is at once clear, sensible, and as intelligible 
as the nature of the case would admit. Next tothe works of Ewald, he 
has found help in the grammatical writings of Béttcher and Dietrich, 
and in the commentaries of Delitzsch and Hitsig, Hupfeld and Dillmann. 

But to English books (except Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar and Professor 

Wright’s Arabic Grammar) he expresses himself under no obligation. 

We need not mention the reason why. 

Among the most original and valuable portions of the works is his treat- 
ment of the passive and cohortative moods, Chapters VIII. and X., and 
Appendices I. and II. Appendix III. is no less valuable to a tyro in the 
study of the Semitic language, where he will find stated with great clear- 
ness and brevity some of the advantages to be derived from acquaintance 
with Arabic philology, and for the expianation of Hebrew. An excellent 
index adds immensely to the value of this little volume—a very important 
feature in works of this class, and one which is never wanting in German 
works, and is gradually becoming more fashionable in English. Though 
intended mainly for beginners, and skilfully adapted to their wants, it 
will amply repay a careful perusal by the advanced scholar, and it is by 
such, if we mistake not, that the value of the work will be most heartily 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Driver, in the course of his investigation, especially of the force 
and meaning of the vau conversive, comes into collision with some 
sweeping assertions on the subject in the ‘ Speaker's Commentary ;’ the 
result, we fear, will not be to increase our faith in the accuracy of the 
scholarship of the authors ; see pages 249, 250, &., where sound reasons 
are advanced for the severity of the criticism. This little work deserves 
the attention of all students of Hebrew, whose number, we are thankful 
to say, is rapidly increasing in this country. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, from Plautus to Suetonius. 
By H. J. Rosy, M.A., Part II., containing Syntax; also 
Prepositions. Macmillan and Co. 

It would be impossible within the limits at our disposal to give any- 
thing like an adequate idea of the various excellencies of the present 
instalment of this work. Mr. Roby possesses in aneminent degree the 
power of unravelling difficulties and of seizing the true principle which 
underlies and is presupposed by isolated facts. He applies a fresh and 
unconventional mode Yj treatment to subjects which in ordinary hands 
are trite and stale. He is painstaking and thorough in his investigations, 
and fruitful and suggestive in his conceptions. The vast and varied 
materials gathered together are not dry bones, but in Mr. Roby’s hands 
they all become parts of a living system ; they are no longer disjecta mem- 
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bra, ‘as in the Public Schools T.atin Grammar.’ The student, who has 
hitherto been confined within the narrow limits of ordinary grammars, 
will be here introduced into a new world. The Fourth Book, of which 
this volume consists, is wholly devoted to Syntax, to which is added a 
supplement on prepositions and quasi-prepositions. The very nature of 
the subject, and the somewhat novel classification and subtle distinctions, 
make the present much more difficult reading than the first portion of 
the work. The student, however, will always be aided by plenty of ex- 
cellent illustrative examples. The excellencies of the work are so many 
and important, that it is by no means easy to select the most distinctive. 
We think, however, that the greatest skill, originality, and thoroughness 
are exhibited in thetreatment of the dative case, to which Mr. Roby has de- 
voted some twenty pages. Next to this in importance we regard hisdivision 
and arrangement of the meanings and usages of the subjunctive mood into 
eight main classes, which are classified two and two, in four different 
categories. To these we can only refer our readers. Whilemany will 
be ready to find fault with the ambiguity and obscurity of the terms em- 
ployed and the distinctions made, all will be compelled to acknowledge that 
the subject is handled with a philosophical method and profound mastery, 
which we may look for elsewhere in vain. It is needless to add that the 
author has availed himself of the best productions of his Continental pre- 
decessors, which are exceedingly numerous and exhaustive; but they 
have been hisservants and not his masters. The work, as a whole, re- 
fiects the highest credit on English scholarship, and, if we mistake not, its 
merits will be recognized by the German grammarians. Itcontains more 
of the real philosophy of language, combined with copious illustrative 
details, than any one work within our knowledge. On every topic it is 
worthy of a careful perusal by the advanced student. 


Joshua and His Successors: an Introduction to the Books of Joshua, 
Judyes, Ruth, and 1 Samuel. With Notes, Critical and Illustrative. By 
H. Groser, B.Sc. Part I. (Sunday School Union.) Sunday- 
school teachers will find in this little volume real help in the elucidation 
of a difficult portion of Scripture history. Mr. Groser has consulted the 
latest and best authorities, especially the discoveries of the Palestine 
Exploration Society. His method is to tell the story, and to append to 
each chapter such critical and illustrative notes as the Scripture text 
may demand. His treatment of the tenth of Joshua may be instanced 
as an illustration of the wise and conservative way in which the freest 
criticism is applied. Mr. Groser maintains that daylight was miracu- 
lously protracted in answer to Joshua’s prayer, but that it is described 
in poetical language, as when ‘the stars in their courses fought against 
‘ Sisera,’ and in a quotation from a Hebrew ode—that is, the miracle did 
not necessitate or imply an arrest or dislocation of the solar system.— 
The Interpreter ; or, Scripture for Family Worship. Being Selected Passages 
of the Word of God for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, 
accompanied by a Running Comment and suitable Hymns. Arranged 
and Annotated by C. H. SpurGEoN. (Passmore and Alabaster.) This 
is a new candidate for use at family worship. Parallel sections of Scrip- 
ture are brought together—e.g., the first five verses of Genesis and the 
first fourteen verses of John; the 6-13 verses of Genesis and the 22-36 
verses of Proverbs viii. Mr. Spurgeon, after his manner, interpolates 
the Scripture text with short comments of his own, which are terse, racy, 
and spiritual, although we must confess a preference for the simple 
unadulterated lesson of the Bible) even at the risk of an occasional 
obscure allusion being not understood. We can hardly improve upon 
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either its simplicity or impressiveness. Mr. Spurgeon’s comments, how- 
ever, are not obtrusive, and are often very happy; a hymn is added; 
the prayer is left for the patriarch of the family to oifer extempora- 
neously. The chief merit of the work is the selection and arrangement 
of the Scriptures, which, with morning and evening worship, are gone 
through in the course of the year.—Purables and Meditations for Sundays 
and Holy Days. Translated from the German by A. GurNEY. (James 
Parker and Co.) Those who are familiar with Tauler’s ‘Sermons’ and 
Tholuck’s ‘ Hours of Devotion’ will be pleased to find so many admi- 
rably-chosen passages, rich in the philosophy of love, sacrifice, and 
suffering, and pulsating with a deep and holy enthusiasm for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Miss Gurney has also chosen, for a similar purpose, 
meditations of Arndt, Scriver, Tersteegen, and others, which are 
adapted by her to the fasts and festivals of the Christian year. She has 
abridged some passages, as well as translated them, but has done this 
with tact and judgment. The volume will not only grant a glimpse into the 
religious thought and lifeof Germany, but prove a valuable manualof devo- 
tion. — Christus Redemptor. Being the Life, Character, and Teachings of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illustrated in many passages from 
the Writings of Ancient and Modern Authors. Selected and analytically 
arranged by Henry Sourueate. (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) Mr. 
Southgate is a very skilful compiler, as his ‘ Many thoughts of Many 
Minds’ show; and this is saying a great deal. He has arranged his 
selections under different headings, each designating some office of the 
Redeemer or aspect of His character. Nearly 300 passages, prose and 
poetry, illustrative of these, are taken from as many writers of all 
Christian ages and schools ; and apparently neither Church nor theological 
school has been permitted to influence the selection, so long as the 

assage isworthy. Among moderns, Bishop Wordsworth, Stopford Brooke, 

hilip Bailey, and Keble stand side by side. It is an admirable table book. 
—Israel’s Iron Age; or, Sketches from the Period of the Judges. By 
Marcus Dons, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Cursory and careless 
readers are not aware of the rich and varied instruction that may be 

athered from every incident and character of Scripture. Incidents that 
} ont little attention, and characters that seemed barren of all wholesome 
lessons, when examined and expounded by one who is devout and com- 
petent, are found to be pregnant with much that is profitable and 

ertinent to all readers. Of this Dr. Dods’ book is a happy illustration, 
Kot only from Joshua and Eli, who stand out prominent, the one as an 
example and the other as a warning, does he draw lessons of a rich and 
profitable kind, but the fable of Jotham, the vow of Jephthah, and the 
exploits of Samson, are by his skilful hand invested with human interest, 
and made to yield instructions that are fitted to come home to the bosom 
and business of all men. Nor in doing this is there any unnatural strain. 
No character is overdrawn, or invested with elements of a moral and 
spiritual kind which did not erage toit. The men of ‘ Israel’s Iron Age’ 
are sketched in accordance with their surroundings, and the tone of the 
times in which they lived, and hence the lessons which are drawn from 
their lives and doings are not sickly sentimentalisms, but strong and healthy 
truths. Asa book, then, eminently fitted to be useful, and written in a 
clear, flowing, and vigorous style, we warmly recommend ‘ Israel’s Iron 
Age.’—The Angels. By a Bible Student, Author of ‘Our Eternal Home,’ 
&c. (James Speirs.) No one can read this book without admitting its 
power, and feeling at the same time that it runs magnificently wrong in 
speculation. Its resolution of many of the prominent historic facts and 
fundamental doctrines of Scripture into allegories, is an outrage on all 
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the principles of interpretation. Nor are its representations of the origin, 
characteristics, and employments of angels, and the nature and occupa- 
tions of heaven, such as to commend themselves to general acceptance. 
Angels, it is maintained, had no priority of existence over men, and are, 
in all their orders and grades, but human beings stript of mortality, and 
elevated to a higher platform of purity and intelligence; and heaven is 
represented as the material embodiment and combination of ali that is 
beautiful in form, magnificent in science, and exquisite in art. It is true 
that an element of the divinest s — is said to pervade and conse- 
crate all, but still the picture of heaven which is presented is but a grand 
and sublimated reproduction of the present world. But whilst the 
speculation of the book is dreamy and extravagant, and its tampering 
with Scripture reprehensible, there is much that is valuable and 
instructive, and many passages of singular beauty and power to be found 
in its pages. A judicious reader may derive benefit from its perusal. 
The author doubtless belongs to the school of Swedenborg.—Hinduism, 
and its Relations to Christianity. By the Rev. Joun Rosson, M.A., 
formerly of Agmer. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) India, as a field 
of missions, differs from all others, and demands for its evangeli- 
zation men of a high order of mind. Not only is it vast in extent, but its 
population are under the influence of a religious system which blend 
some of the sublimest truths with the foulest corruptions, and are, to acon- 
siderable extent, imbued with a philosophy at once subtle and profound. 
This must be familiar to all who have read the history of India, and is 
confirmed by the volume now before us. It presents a rapid and com- 
rehensive sketch of early Videc religion, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
er aren with its philosophy, pantheism, polytheism, and caste. To 
this is added a valuable chapter on Mohammedanism, and the volume 
concludes with what is its main drift—the affinities and antagonisms of 
Christianity and Hinduism, the attitude of the former towards the latter ; 
and religious reform in India. Throughout, the author has shown himself 
to be eminently qualified for the work he has undertaken, both by his ex- 
oe and his mental endowments. Coming into personal contact with 
induism, and exumining it in the light of culture and Christianity, he 
candidly recognizes the truth it embraces, whilst he exposes its general 
and fatal loathsomeness, and maintains the utter impossibility of any true 
reform arising within itself. Christianity he holds to be the only remedy, 
and admirably points out the attitude it ought to assume, and the hin- 
drances which stand in the way of its progress. Not only may Christians, 
and those who take an interest in missions, be benefited by the perusal of 
this volume, but the philosophical materialists of the day might be ren- 
dered less arrogant, inasmuch as they would find that their notions have 
been antedated by ages by Hindu speculation. Mr. Robson has our 
thanks for what he has done, for, although prevented from returning to 
the mission field, he has by his book aided the work.—The Saints’ Travel 
to the Land of Canaan. Wherein are Discovered Seventeen False Rests 
short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the Saints, &c. By R. 
WILKINSON. (Tritbner and Co.) This is a reprint of a book published more 
than two hundred years ago. The editor has introduced some slight 
modifications, and clothed it in the spelling of the present day, so as to 
be more easily read and understood. It contains sound Puritan theolo 
quaintly and vigorously expressed. The tone of the editor’s preface is 
hardly to ourtaste. Surely itis neither safe nor sound to affirm that ‘ zeal 
and earnestness and prayers and strong desires’ may lead to destruction. 
He may mean well, but his meaning assumes a very questionable form. 
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